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UBBER 


NOW COMING FROM A NEW MINE 


The same high quality and WHITER in color. 
This is the BEST DIXIE CLAY we have ever 


produced and the supplyis good for many years. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17.N. Y.. 
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There’s a Du Pont blowing agent 
or every requirement 


UNICEL — an elastomer-soluble, organic blowing agent for closed-cell 


For technical literature and 
samples write to: 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rub- 
ber Chemicals Div. Wilmington 


98, Delaware. 


sponge. 
Effective and economical, Unicel may 
be perfectly dispersed because of its 
solubility in elastomers. Differences in 
plasticity of the rubber used have little 
or no effect on the density of Unicel 
blown sponge, thus making quality con- 
trol easier and decreasing breakdown 


requirements. Sponge blown with Uni- 
cel is characterized by small, uniform 
cell structure. Unicel is not recom- 
mended for the manufacture of items 
where discoloration of sponge or stain- 
ing of lacquers and enamels cannot be 
tolerated. 


UNICEL ND —A non-discoloring, elastomer-soluble, organic blowing 
agent for closed-cell sponge. 





For applications requiring non-staining, 
non-discoloring sponge, Unicel ND has 
outstanding advantages. Soluble in elas- 
tomers, Unicel ND disperses perfectly. 
During cure it develops high blowing 
pressure, minimizing the effect of plas- 
ticity variations in the rubber. . . and 


often makes possible a saving in rubber 
breakdown time. The uniform, small 
cell structure typical of Unicel is also 
obtained with Unicel ND. And sponge 
vulcanizates blown with Unicel ND will 
not discolor or stain lacquer and enamel 
finishes under most service conditions. 


UNICEL S —Finely ground sodium bicarbonate dispersed in an oil 
base for open-celled sponge. 


An odorless, non-staining and non-dis- 
coloring blowing agent, Unicel S has all 
the advantages of ordinary sodium bi- 
carbonate, and in addition, it may be 
used in many applications where ordi- 
nary soda is not acceptable. Unicel S is 
thoroughly and easily dispersed in elas- 
tomers because the active ingredient is 


finely ground and dispersed in an oil 
base. Compared with ordinary soda, 
much smaller amounts of Unicel S, less 
stearic acid or other acidic materials are 
required. Because Unicel S decomposes 
completely during cure, there is little or 
no residue of sodium carbonate in the 
finished sponge. 


Tune in to Du Pont ‘Cavalcade of America,“ Monday Nights—NBC Coast to Coast 


E. I. du Pont 
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TECHNOLOGY DEPARTMENT 


TWO NEW HYCAR 
AMERICAN RUBBERS 


Hycar OR-25 EP (Easy Processing ) 
Hycar OR-25 NS (Non-Staining) 















He are two new American rubbers, both with superior processing 
characteristics. Hycar NS and Hycar EP differ only in that a special 
anti-oxidant has been used in the NS, making it non-staining and non- 
discoloring. This is an outstanding quality, particularly desirable in the 
fabrication of light colored products. The new Hycar rubbers have all 
these advantages over the regular process Hycar OR-25: 


. They band on the processing mill speedily—cut mill 
mixing time. 


. Better extrusion characteristics—less nerve and less heat 
build-up. 


3. Excellent high temperature mixing. 
. Better fusion and mold flow characteristics. 


. Increased building tack for laminated products, such as 
frictioned stocks and calendered sheeting. 


Both rubbers retain those properties which make Hycar American rub- 
bers so usable for so many products... permanent resiliency and superior 
resistance to oil, abrasion, and aging. Ask. your supplier for parts made 
from Hycar. Or write to Dept. HB-10, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Hyecar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....2252.%.. 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber » KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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OFF FOR A TOUCHDOWN 
with PHILBLACK O! 


Practically an All-American team by himself! Here’s what Philblack O, a versatile 
HAF (High Abrasion Furnace) black, can do! In your line-up as guard . . . he will 
protect your rubber products from abrasion. Place him in your compound as a 
blocking back . . . to run interference against cut and crack growth. Let him carry 
the ball for a good gain in flex life! Yes, and Philblack O can also score with low 
heat build-up. 


Give this wonder black a chance to show you what he can do for your line-up of 
rubber products! 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


— AN 


Rubber Chemicals Division 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING « AKRON 8, OHIO 
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HIS could be a “‘cold”’ kitchen, : 


but it isn’t. All those gay, color- 
ful decorations help to warm it 
up—and they also demonstrate 
the beautifying and practical char- 
acteristics of film made from Geon 
polyvinyl resins. 

The bright shade at the window 
shows how this film takes to clear, 
high colors. The apron, curtains 
and the checked tablecloth are an 
example of the infinite variety of 
prints to be obtained. Even the cov- 
ers for the bowl and mixer have 
special advantages. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 





et 


Warming up 


modern kitchen 


For the Geon resins have been 
formulated in this film to be re- 
markably kitchen-proof. The film 
can be cleaned with a damp cloth, 
is waterproof and tough. Though 
soft and flexible, it resists wear. 

The ideas we talk about here may 
give you some others—and you 
needn’t limit yourself to kitchens. 
Geon can be molded, extruded, or 
used as an impregnant for paper 
or textiles. 

We make no finished products 
from Geon—or from other B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company raw 
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Wataseal Plastic Fabric by Harte & Company, Inc. 


materials. However, we'll be glad 
to work with you on any special 
problems or applications. For more 
information, write B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Dept. R-10, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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For technical data please write Dept. CB-10 


A DIVISION OF 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ......22.22.20..0 
ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber » KRISTON thermosetting resins » GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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temperature flexibility. 







UNIQUE VERSATILITY . . . Read- 
ily handled, Marvinol resins 
may be calendered, extruded, 
injection molded, used in non- 
aqueous dispersions, formulated 
as unplasticized rigids. Prod- 
ucts based on Marvinol can be 
transparent, delicately or bril- 
liantly colored. 





CLOSE COOPERATION ... The 
Glenn L. Martin Company does 
not compound or fabricate in the 
plastics field. Let our trained 
sales engineers and modern cus- 
tomer service laboratory aid you 
in your processing problems. 
Marvinol is produced in the 
world’s most modern chemical 
plant to assure uniform product 
of highest quality. Write on 


BROAD TEMPERATURE RANGE... Products 
made from Marvinol show less heat deforma- 
tion . . . offer positive advantages in low 























GREATER STABILITY... 
have a high degree of dimensional stability in 
processing and in end product. They offer 


Marvinol viny] resins 


superior resistance to heat, light and other 
normally destructive factors. 


your company letterhead to: 
Chemicals Division, Dept. R-10, 
The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





Specify MARVINOL, 
The First Vinyl Resin 


Designed for Modern, —_— 
High-Speed Plastics Equipment 


EXTRA TOUGHNESS... High 
molecular weight gives Marvi- 


zi nol extra toughness, “dryness,” 
a7 long life . . . resistance to oils, 
~~ acids, foods, aging and wear. 





EASILY CLEANED ... End 
products made from Marvinol 
are quickly and easily cleaned. 


@ 






RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY «+ AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN.” 










AKRON-STANDARD 
STOCK 
SERVICERS 


FOR USE 


WITH ANY 


Akron-Standard stock servicers are made in 
many. sizes. Both sets of stock rolls are con- 
nected together by chain drive to strockets 
from motors mounted on side of frame. 


Another Akron-Standard aid to modern, 
streamlined production—a stock servicer which 
supplies material to the tire builder without 
leaving his position (ideal for women oper- 
ators). It handles plies, chafers, tread and 
breaker. No placing of fabric in loose liners— 
no more unnecessary handling anywhere! Uni- 
form tension makes for a uniform product. 


The tire builder controls each roll with an index 
button which operates the motor drive. A limit 
switch automatically stops the roll. The stock 
rolls are filled so that each ply comes in proper 
sequence with the cord angles reversed cor- 


SINGLE OR DUAL ‘ 
BEAD | ‘yy 
9g? 


TIRE- BUILDING 
MACHINE 


<7 su 
Akron-Standard stock servicer for 


truck and tractor tire-building ma- 
chines. 


rectly as applied to the drum. The Akron- 
Standard stock servicer is ideal for any machine 
building passenger, truck or tractor tires. 


Details. On one side of the upper unit are 12 
rolls, six of which carry the self-winding liner 
and six the stock fabric for the operator. The 
stock is fed to the rolls at the back. When 
filled, the turret is turned for the next tire. 


Ask for our 40-page Bulletin “A-10”, describing this and many 
other profit-earning types of Akron-Standard equipment. 
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This is hard-headed business 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Waen a couple of charging young 
gridiron giants go crashing into each 
other head on, those helmets better be 
made of stern stuff. Otherwise, some- 
body could get hurt. 

Don’t worry about the players you 
see going into action here. Each is 
protected by a headgear made of a re- 
markable new kind of plastic material. 
developed by Goodyear. This unique 
product is appropriately called 
“Tuf-Lite.” Despite its light weight, 
“Tuf-Lite” has terrific impact strength 
and long life. You can slam one of these 
helmets down on the hardest floor and 
it keeps bouncing back for more! 
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Unlike leather, this new material will 
not absorb water. It is available in a 
wide variety of attractive, long-lasting 
colors. Besides helmets, “Tuf-Lite” is 
being used in shoulder pads, knee pads 
and shin guards. It’s also used for golf 
club heads and in other places where 
high impact strength is essential. 

Developing a new plastic material 
for better sports equipment emphasizes 
again the sweeping scope of Goodyear 
activities today. While these activities 
are found in widely diversified fields, 
the objective is always the same — to 
develop new products that will serve 
you better. 


For 50 years a leader in rubber, Goodyear 
also has broad experience with metals, 
fabrics, plastics, chemicals . . . making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than 

they are today. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





TAYLOR 


10 


Let us wrap you up 


a “package” of 
Coordinated Control! 


INSTRUMENTS MEAN ACCURACY 


OW can you beat rising costs—and competi- 

tion too? Only by turning out a top quality 
product with a minimum of rejects and re-runs. 
That also means operating at top efficiency with 
minimum consumption of steam or other process- 
ing media. And it means freeing your operator of 
responsibility for complicated processing tech- 
niques—many of them impossible under manual 
control. For instance, only occasional supervision 
is needed even on multiple effect evaporators. 


Taylor-engineered Coordinated Control Systems 
accurately and automatically regulate functions 
involving sequence and duration of temperature, 
pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. Processes 
like juice evaporation, rubber vulcanizing, starch 
making, pulp bleaching, cloth dyeing, tobacco 
tempering, removal of insects from spices and 
other foods subject to infestation, ete. 


How do you get a “package” of Taylor Coordinated 
Control? First, call in your Taylor Field Engineer. 
He'll begin by carefully analyzing your problems. 
Then he'll turn the job over to Tay lor Application 
Engineers—specialists in every branch of instru- 
mentation. Their specialized knowledge will go 
into the design and assembly of the coordinated 
control system your specific problems require. 
You'll receive it complete with all instruments 
mounted, piped and wired for interlocking or in- 
terconnecting with your processing equipment. 


Result—with every function of your most com- 
plicated process at your fingertips, you'll know it’s 
running at full efficiency. Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid 


level. 
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DOUBLE - CHECKED \7 CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


HARPLES 


DITHIOCARBAMATE 


SHARPLES 








MARK IT 


CHEMICALS 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS INC. puiiscciouia - newyork ° cHicAgo - AKRON 








PRIMARY ACCELERATOR 


SECONDARY ACCELERATOR 
LATEX COMPOUNDING 





Nak 
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THIS IS PROBABLY 
THE MOST VERSATILE CALENDER 
EVER BUILT 


special design features 





8” x 16” Z-type 
Laboratory 
Calender 


























28" x 66” Z-type: 
Calender 
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Methocel (Dow 
Methylcellu- 
lose) is being suc- 
cessfully employed 
in the rubber industry 
as a thickening and 
creaming agent in rub- 

ber dispersions. 

Methocel (a cold water 
soluble cellulose ether) is 
compatible with a wide range 

of synthetic latices and with 
natural latex, and further, can be 
easily added to these dispersions. 
Methocel solutions are also very 
effective rubber mold release agents, 
where mold temperatures are not 
excessively high. 
Methocel is available for shipment now. 
Take advantage of its unique properties. 
Write to Dow for more detailed infor- 
mation about Methocel’s uses in the 
rubber industry. 


1. Methocel is compatible to an unusual degree with a 
wide variety of modifying agents including alcohols, 
wetting agents, plasticizers and resins. 


2. Methocel is odorless, harmless. 
3. Methocel solutions ordinarily do not require preservatives. 
4. Methocel is a uniform, synthetic chemical product. 
5. Methocel solutions are neutral. 


6. Methocel solutions remain clear and colorless 
over a wide pH range. 


7. Methocel is completely soluble in water. 6 
af BALe ~ 
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CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS 


eee tO meet your needs 


€ Night and day millions of tiny flames deposit car- 


bon upon steel channels to produce Continental 
channel blacks. 


Carefully controlled burning conditions in furnaces 


such as these insure uniformly high quality Continex 
furnace blacks. 


Continental Carbon Company manufactures a complete line of high quality carbon blacks 
to meet the most exacting requirements of the rubber, paint, ink, plastics, paper and 
other industries. In every important classification of channel or furnace black. there is a 
Continental or Witco product at your service. 

Samples of Witco and Continental carbon blacks are available for evaluation by your 


own technical staff. The new data sheet offered below will help you in requesting the sam- 
ples suited to your needs. 


New Data Chart on Continental & Witco Carbon Blacks... 


Send for the quick reference chart of leading carbon blacks and their 


important properties. It will save you time and assist you in selecting 
carbon blacks for your specific requirements. 
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CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY <Ul? WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
BOSTON « CHICAGO « DETROIT « CLEVELAND « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCG « AKRON 


e AMARILLO e¢ LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
{4 
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WU Se re eS et 


Some of the 
Industries Now 
Served by the 
Combined Companies 


Coatings 

Printing Ink 

Floor Coverings 
Plywood 

Paper 

Rubber 

Plastics 

Water Conditioning 
Chemical Processing 
Pharmaceutical 
Textile 

Leather 
Agricultural and 
Sanitary Chemicals 


The Resinous Products & Chemical Company is now The Resinous 
Products Division of Rohm & Haas Company, a merger which 
further strengthens the close bonds which have always existed 
between the two companies. No change in company policies will 
result from this joining of forces; the officers and executives of both 
companies who have worked together throughout the past 22 years 


will remain in their present functions. 


In 1926, when The Resinous Products & Chemical Company was 
founded, the fields of activities of the companies were quite distinct 
and their separate existence permitted the fullest cooperation. But, as 
the companies grew with the expanding synthetic resin and plastic 
industry, it became apparent that the best interests of our customers 


would be served by combining the two organizations. 


The customers of both companies will benefit from the coordinated 
laboratory program, the simplification of production, and other 
economies afforded by the joining of the two organizations. We are 
confident that the consolidation will enable us to serve our customers 


still more efficiently in the years to come. 


All correspondence should now be directed to Rohm & Haas Company, 
The Resinous Products Division, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Weight Basis 


GR-S 17 (Non-Staining) 100.00 
CUMAR* Resin, EX Grade 25.00 
“ATOMITE” 25.00 
Clay (Hard) 25.00 
“SILENE” EF 25.00 
Zine Oxide 5.00 
Red Oxide 5.00 
Stearic Acid 2.00 
“SUNPROOF"” 2.00 
Sulfur 4.00 
“L-60" 1.50 


DOTG 0.75 
Total 220.25 


Mooney Viscosity, ML, 212 F. at 4 Minutes 51 
Specific Gravity 1.29 
Rubber Hydrocarbon, % by Weight 45.4 
Rubber Hydrocarbon, % by Volume 63.8 
Scorch Test Data at 250 F. (Small Rotor) 
Mooney Viscosity at 1 Minute 26 
Mooney Viscosity at 10 Minutes 21 
Mooney Viscosity at 20 Minutes 21 


Cure at 316 F. (70 Ib.)—15 Minutes 





Aged 24 hours 
Tension and Hardness Data: Unaged at 100 C. 
Stress at 300%, psi. 350 550 
Tensile, psi. 1350 1200 


Elongation, % 570 480 
Hardness, Shore A 55 61 


Tear Resistance (Angle Die), 
Pounds per one inch thickness 85 80 





Abrasion Resistance (du Pont), 
cc. Loss Per Hp-hr. 640 605 


Cut-Growth Resistance (De Mattia), 
Inches per Kilocycle 0.035 0.083 


Compression Set 
(40% Constant Deflection) 39.6 


Resilience (Yerziley), 
% Energy Recovery 62.0 


Impact Resilience (G-H) 
% Rebound 49.1 





@ In the design of soft, rubbery compounds that will tube 
smoothly and rapidly, and that will cure in open steam 
(no talc) without sagging or deformation, the compounder 
will find CUMAR* resin, EX grade, to be a serviceable 
softener. It is exceptionally effective in modifying the nerve 
of the elastomer, thereby minimizing dimensional changes 
after extrusion and generally improving processibility. 
Vulcanizates meet rigid performance and service require- 
ments. When used against colored lacquered and enameled 
surfaces, the compound described produces no significant 
contact or migratory stain. In molded as well as extruded 
goods required by the automotive and aviation industry, 
in industrial and mechanical items, footwear and drug 
sundries, and in flooring and matting, CUMAR* resin, 
EX grade, plays an important role. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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MBT 
MBTS 
Aero AC-165 
DPG 
DOTG 
Accelerator 49 


Aero AC 50 
Pepton 22 
Plasticizer 42 
Retarder-P. D. 
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FABRIC LATEXING SYSTEMS 


Hair a hundred coating and impregnation plants, in- 
cluding some of the world’s largest, profitably use IOI coating 
systems and equipment. The reasons —to those who know 
Industrial Ovens — are obvious: 


@ Sound Engineering @ Economical Operation 


@ Rugged Construction @ Maximum Return on Investment 


IOI builds coating and impregnating systems for all types 
of paper, fabric, film and foil processing—in all production ranges. 


if you have a problem in this field it will pay you to discuss it with IOI 


TIRE FABRIC LATEXING MACHINES ¢ SPONGE FABRIC COATERS AND SYSTEMS e CONSTANT TENSION 
RUL JER DRYERS ¢ V BELT, CORD COATING SYSTEMS WINDUPS AND UNWIND MACHINES e CURING OVENS 


INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
ASSOCIATED COMPANY: JAMES DAY MACHINERY LTD, LONDON W.1, ENGLAND 
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General Chemical 
Producing Works 
are located in: 


Baltimore, Md: 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Camden, N. J. 

Chillicothe, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Denver, Colo. 

East Point (Atlanta), Ga. 

East St. Louis, Il. 

Edgewater, N. J. 

Ei Segundo (Los Angeles), Calif. 

Front Royal, Va. 

Hegewisch (Chicago), Ill. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Johnsonburg, Pa. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Macon, Ga. 

Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Marrero (New Orleans), La. 

Medford (Boston), Mass. 

Menasha, Wisc.* 

Middletown, Ohio 

Monroe, La. 

Newell, Pa. 

Nitro, W. Va 

North Claymont, Del. 

Port Chicago (San Francisco), 
Calif 

Pulaski, Va 

Richmond (San Francisco); Calif. 

River Rouge (Detroit), Mich. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Vancouver, Wash. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc.* 









General Chemical Stations 
are located in: 


Albany, NY. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Houston, Texas 

Long Island City, N. ¥ 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wisc.* 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Providence, R. |. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Utica, N. Y 


*General Chemical Company, inc. 





BASIC CHEMICALS 
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FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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To serve America’s chemical consumers 
most effectively, General Chemical has 
a chain of 16 regional distributing Sta- 
tions and 33 producing Works from 
coast to coast. Each is a strategic supply 
center carrying extensive stocks of 
General’s basic chemicals packaged in 
carboys, drums, cases, barrels or bags 
for prompt delivery. 


One of these 49 supply centers listed 





BASIC CHEMICALS 





GENERAL GHEMICAL 
BASIC INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


“RIGHT NEXT DOOR TO YOUR PLANT’ 


here serves your territory. By taking 
full advantage of its facilities, you can 
make it a reliable auxiliary storeroom 
“right next door to your plant”. . . ready 
to fill your regular month-to-month or 
emergency requirements promptly at all 
times. 


Arrange for your requirements now by 
phoning or writing the nearest General 
Chemical Office below. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany * Atlanta + Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo 
Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles 
Minneapolis * New York ¢ Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) * Providence 
San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 














All Alike at the 


OTM aa eee ft the post, 

every horse 
looks good . - . equal to his competitors ... 
a potential winner. But things happen after 
the starting bell rings and the barrier goes 
up. When the race is finally over, only one 
horse emerges the winner. 


You'll find a parallel to this in the field 
of special industrial naphthas. At first 
glance, and without detailed investigation, 
they all seem pretty much alike; one as good 
as another. And each one finds users who'll 
either support it fully or be willing to take 
a chance with it. 


But after everything is considered—after 
the race is run—more and more solvent users 
are discovering that only one solvent — 
SKELLYSOLVE — is a consistent winner. 
These users know they’re not gambling when 
using SKELLYSOLVE. 


It is the outgrowth of years of pioneering 
in the making of close-cut type naphthas for 
various industries, begun over 18 years ago, 
and never ceasing to continue. SKELLY- 
SOLVE is famous for its unvarying high 
quality; it always meets the highest stand- 
ards. Too, SKELLYSOLVE users know they 
can always depend on Skelly Oil Company for 
prompt shipment of every order. 


And, when emergencies arise, and unusual 
problems come up, there is always a staff of 
SKELLYSOLVE Technical Fieldmen on 
hand to give competent help. 


Yes ... experience, quality, dependability, 
and a genuine willingness to serve are what 
keep SKELLYSOLVE in front. Rely on 
SKELLYSOLVE in your operations; you'll 


win every time! 
oe 
SKELLY 
Vi 


Start, but... 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Manufacturers of rubber products ranging 
from tires, tubes and mechanical goods to 
the finest of drug sundries will find that 
El-Sixty* offers them everything they need 
in an accelerator: 


Safe handling 

Wide versatility 

Good performance in white and 
colored stocks 

Ability to wade through retard- 
ing pigments : 

Excellent in pure gum or reclaim 
stock 




















Most stable accelerator inlatex— 
causes no thickening in tanks 


El-Sixty can be used alone or activated with 
Gvantal,* Guanidines, Aldehydes, Thivrad,* or 
Thiurams. For full information, samples and 
prices, write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Rubber Service Department, Second 
National Building, Akron 8, Ohio, If you prefer, 
simply return the coupon. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY RA-5 
Rubber Service Department 
Second National Building, Akron 8, Ohio 


MONSANTO Please send me full information ( ); samples of El-Sixty (_ ). 
¢ 4 Name = A ie eh are Bee 


City ERUN ESE CRO eect 
SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIN 
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Hach! 


I PLAX POLYETHYLENE SOLVES RUBBER 
BACKING PROBLEMS 


COSTS 50% LESS . . . BOON TO INDUSTRY 








Polyethylene Sheet is Better...Less Expensive! 
Polyethylene, Backing for Camelback, 
is a Plax Engineered Product! 


This newest plastic development is a revolutionary 
improvement over products now in use and is em- 
ployed and endorsed by many of the largest rubber 
companies in America. With its unique wax-like 
texture, and resistance to water, acids and alcohol, 
it is the preferred, highly efficient protection for all 
types of rubber products. Polyethylene produces a 
high surface gloss, will not flake or tear, is seamless 
and of uniform caliper. It’s tough, chemically inert, 
heat-sealable. Excellent for packaging rubber prod- 
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Backing on Tire Wrapping for Backing for Backing for 
Repair Material New Tires Friction Tape Rubber Materials 


for Tire Recapping 


PLAX POLYETHYLENE 
One of the products ct the Rubber Industry 












651 W. Baltimore + Detroit 2, Michigan 







CADILLAC PLASTIC CO. 
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RELEASE 
MOLDED RUBBER 








1 


(i 





USE COLITE CONCENTRATE...A High Quality 
Concentrated Liquid Mold and Mandrel Lubricant 








® Results in a shiny satin-like finish. @ Is extremely economical. 


@ Never builds up on the molds. @ Is non-toxic, non-tacky, odorless. 


Write today for further information on the Colite Concentrate way of removing cured rubber 
and plastics from molds 


AE h } | 2 &. 
Colite D43D is recommended, C 0 MPA Y Y 


For brighter white goods, 


Chemical . Manuf actives 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON, factuior 





in Conada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG’D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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A plastics product can only be as 
good as the plasticizer with which it 
is compounded, And you can win 
preference for your product through 
the choice of the right plasticizer. 
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FLEXOL plasticizers, of which there 
are now nine, offer plastics and 
rubber manufacturers wide scope to 
meet the general requirements of 
compatibility and non-volatility. In 
addition, each FLexo. plasticizer, 
when compounded with vinyl resins, 
cellulose derivatives, and rubber, is 
outstanding in producing one or more 
special properties — such as low-tem- 
perature flexibility, resilience, and 
non-migration, 
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Our laboratories have prepared ex- 
tensive data on the performance of 
FLEXxOL plasticizers. The information 
is offered to assist you in selecting the 
right plasticizer or combination of 
plasticizers for your needs. Call or 
write our nearest office for F-5882, 
or for samples and prices. 


“Flexol” is a registered trade-mark of C&CCC., 


1 Principal Cities 


Tete. 


nicals, Limited, Toronto 
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How to WIN with plastics — 


A plastics product can only be as 
good as the plasticizer with which it 
is compounded. And you can win 
preference for your product through 
the choice of the right plasticizer. 


FLEXxOL plasticizers, of which there 
are now nine, offer plastics and 
rubber manufacturers wide scope to 
meet the general requirements of 
compatibility and non-volatility. In 
addition, each FLExo. plasticizer, 
when compounded with vinyl resins, 
cellulose derivatives, and rubber, is 
outstanding in producing one or more 
special properties — such as low-tem- 
perature flexibility, resilience, and 
non-migration. 

Our laboratories have prepared ex- 
tensive data on the performance of 
FLEXxoL plasticizers. The information 
is offered to assist you in selecting the 
right plasticizer or combination of 
plasticizers for your needs. Call or 


write our nearest office for F-5882, 


or for samples and prices. 


“Flexol” is a registered trade-mark of C&CCC. 


IDE and CARBON 


nd Street (aa New York 17, N. Y. 
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Principal Cities 


Limited, Toronto 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK ¢ AKRON ¢ CHICAGO « BOSTON 





Close-up of coolers, precipitators, and 
cyclone collectors in one of the twelve 
units of our furnace black plant at 
Ryus, Kansas. 


Just Think... 
with DIXIE 4O 


You Have the Following Advantages... 


Low Compounding Cost = High Reinforcement 
Wide Flexibility f Low Heat Build-Up 
Cool Mixing High Resiliency 
Easy Processing Good Aging 
Rapid Extrusion Minimum Flex Cracking 
Fast Rate of Cure Minimum Cut Growth 

Standardize on Dixie 40—a high modulus furnace black 


(HMF) — for best economy, outstanding performance and all 
around satisfaction. 








te 
RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 





iccolyte 


the Versatile “Rosin 





Casts less today 


<« 


than ever before 








If you require a light colored, 


of hydrocarbon nature .|. . 


low molecular weight softener 


investigate PICCOLYTE! 





Fhice pov pound of 
most commonly used nedims- 





Corts Por Pound 

















INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
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Ideal for EXTENDING, TACKIFYING, CEMENTING 


ECONOMICAL. In addition to its low cost per 
pound, Piccolyte is soluble in low-cost naphthas in 
all proportions (an important additional source of 
savings)—as well as in many other solvents. 


PALE COLOR, NON-YELLOWING. These very 
pale, pure hydrocarbon products do not become 
yellow, but retain their pale color. 


PROPERTIES. Piccolyte is a thermoplastic terpene 
resin, compatible with plantation rubber, many syn- 
thetic types including polybutene, and other com- 
pounding materials. It is stable, neutral, inert, free 
from toxicity. Made in nine melting points, from 
10° to 125° C. Precision manufacturing control 
assures dependable uniformity of quality. 


Write for free sample of Piccolyte, and complete details, given in the new bulletin. Use the coupon. 


s 
: Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 
: ® Clairton, Pennsylvania 
o 
H 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CLAIRTON, PA. 


Please send me a free sample of Piccolyte, and your new bulletin. | wish to 


investigate Piccolyte for (application). ........... 0.025 cece aces ecueueees 
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pigments 





In colored rubber, TITANOX pigments create an enviable clarity of 
tint that helps your products stand out in competition. The chemical 
stability and physical inertness of these famous titanium dioxide 
pigments assure maximum resistance to discoloration of tinted 
rubber compounds in which they are used. 
In white rubber stocks, the TITANOX line imparts a maximum of 
whiteness, brightness and opacity. 
Our Technical Service Laboratories are maintained to help you 
use TITANOX pigments most advantageously and economically. We 


invite your request for this assistance. 
6492 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
SOLE SALES AGENT 












<0 Vowwetiiil St, Sun Feniitinns + Cok a 





ie 3 om Seopderay: duis York 6, ¥. ¥. 
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PILMENTS 


OF UNIFORM QUALITY --- ALWAYS 











For 29 years THE C. P. HALL COMPANY has 


pe C. P Hall Le. supplied the Rubber Industry with pigments of 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS quality. Whether you buy a single bag or a car- 
load, the quality is always the same. 


AKRON, OHIO « LOS ANGELES, CALIF, » CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 














" SHIPPED BRttiee? 
YOU WANT IT! 


GENERAL ATLAS <Gf] > CARBON COMPANY 
IPELLE TEX) 
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IN NATURAL RUBBER STOCKS—WITH 


Appreciable savings in volume 
costs in many stocks can be 
realized through partial or com- 
plete replacement of carbon 


blacks by Calcene T—zwith little 

or no sacrifice in quality. From & 
this standpoint, Calcene T 

merits consideration for use in 

stocks which can be black, as 

well as for those where color is 

necessary. 


*® 








DATA FURNISHED ON REQUEST—Data bearing on the use of Calcene T 
is contained in Columbia Pigments Data Sheets No. 48-1 and No. 47-6. 
Just specify by number to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Columbia 
Chemical Division, Fifth at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 








COLUMBIA CHEMICALS : 


CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 






lp. PAINT - GLASS * CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE 7 a. COMPANY 
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AMONG THE MILLIONS of consun 
ind industrial produets produced 
throughout all industries you w 
find that many are) beautified ar 
tected with Finishes by Stanle} 
roduct requires a finish t 


rosion, sunlight, heat, cold 





INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 


LACQUERS Te IE og Ot JAPANS ENAMELS 


) STANLEY CHEMICAL 
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IF IT's 


OUMAROWE RESING 


YOU WANT... 
a the pight track, Why 


you oe 
















@The Direct 
Route to 
Quality 


Why not 
write for 
samples and 


prices? 






the most complete, from the 


lightest to the darkest color, from the 






highest melting point to the lowest! 





THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


Chemicals for the Nation’s Vital Industries 





BENZOL * TOLUOL * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS * HI-FLASH SOLVENTS 
COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS * RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS * TAR PAINTS 
WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS + PHENOTHIAZINE * ALKYLATED PHENOLS 
RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 
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DISGUSTED WITH 
DOWN TIME? 


Time to switch 
to G-E Silicone 


Mold Release Agents! 
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Is your rubber or plastics mold- 
ing production being held up by 
too much down time? Then here’s 
the answer to your problem. 
Switch to General Electric sili- 
cones for your mold release agents. 

These amazing oils and water- 
diluted emulsions prevent stick- 
ing of binders or molded parts 
and molds. They penetrate the 
smallest, most intricate mold cav- 
ities with ease. And moreover, 
they wet mold surfaces readily, 
because of their relatively low 
surface tension. 

All this adds up to increased 
production. G-E silicone oils and 


emulsions do not build up in 
molds. Thus molds do not need 
frequeat cleaning . . . down time is 
reduced. In addition, reject losses 
are cut to the minimum because 
products are easily released from 
molds untorn, unscratched. 

Order General Electric silicone 
oil #9981 LTNV-70 (low viscos- 
ity), #81092 (high viscosity), sili- 
cone emulsion #81024 (75% sili- 
cone) or #81099 (35% silicone) 
in any quantity from pints to 
drums. Quick delivery. Write for 
more details. Chemical Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Please address inquiries about G-E silicone oils to Resin and Insulation Ma- 
terials Division, Chemical Department, General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


CD48— AH3 
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OUR NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION IS 























Boston 10, Mass., 80 Federal Street 

Buffalo 2, N. Y., 443 Delaware Avenue 

Charlotte 1, N.C., 224 West 2nd Street 

Chicago 4, Ill, 23 E. Jackson Boulevard 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 2906 Carew Tower 

Detroit 2, Mich., 501 Stephenson Building 

Los Angeles 21, Calif, 1315 & 7th Street 

New Orleans 12, La. 731 Whitney Natl. Bank Bldg. 
New York 1, N. Y., Empire State Building 


Philadelphia 3, Pa., 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd. 
Portland 4, Ore., 717 Lewis Building 





Providence 1, R. 1., 200 Grosvenor Building 
Rochester 4, N. Y., 70 Exchange Street 

St. Louis 10, Mo., 4030 Chouteau Avenue 

San Francisco 12, Cal., 112 Market Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 250 Van Horn Street 
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Announcing 





Swift & Company is now inviting inquiries on 
its new lines of fatty acids and fractionated glycerides. 
Extensive use of solvent processes will make possible 
new high standards of purity and stability. 








THE PRODUCTS 


Production plans are being laid 
for the following items: 


THE PROCESSES 









Solvent processes yield fat frac- 
tions of higher quality and wider 
usefulness. Most of Swift’s new 
fats and fatty acids will be proc- 
essed with solvents. 


Swift’s Mixed Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Cottonseed Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Animal] Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Linseed Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Corn Oil Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Soybean Oil Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Palm Oil Fatty Acids Other Swift Glycerides 
Swift's Hydrogenated Marine Oil (now in production) 
stiedgtapis Swift’s Lard Oils 
Swift's Fractionated Fatty Acids = swift’. Tallow Oil 





Unsaturated acids and drying oils 
will be separated by the Solexol 
process, using propane as a solvent. 
Fractions are separated selectively 
at temperatures not exceeding 200 *4 








degrees F. Since thermal and chem- Swift’s Stearic Acid Swift’s Marine Oils 

ical side reactions are thereby avoided, products of Swift’s Oleic Acid Swift’s Neatsfoot Oil 

greater purity and stability are obtained. Swift’s Drying Oils Swift’s Sperm Oil 

Saturated acids will be fractionated by solvent Swift’s Fractionated Sardine Oil Specialties 

crystallization. Here, too, processing temperatures Swift’s Fractionated Menhaden Oil (now in production) 

are low and harsh catalysts are absent, so that the Swift’s Fractionated Soybean Oil. gy itt. Sulfonated Sperm Oil 
natural structure of the substances is preserved. Swift’s Fractionated Linseed Oil Swift’s Sulfonated Tallow Oil 


Swift’s Sulfonated Castor 
Oil (Turkey Red Oil) 


SWIFT’S TECHNICAL PRODUCTS SERVICE Swift’s Sulfonated Neats- 





It bri ; foot Oil 
t brings ‘you: Swift’s Spermaceti 
Swift’s Textile Oils 
Representatives who know your Swift’s Anti-foam Agents 


problems and requirements. 





Product technicians available for 
consultation on any Swift technical 


Address inquiries to: 


product. W 
This team is at S IFT & COMPANY 
Exploratory research developing your service now. 
, ¢ + INDUSTRIAL OIL DEPARTMENT 
products to further increase the Make use Econ Mieck Vords, Chicana mals 
; 7 ! , 
efficiency of your operation. of it today! : 
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100 PARTS 
100 PARTS 


NATURAL RUBBER 
ZINC OXIDE 





PROTOX-I66 ZINC OXIDE 


PROTOX 
166 


ZINC 
OXIDE 


ZINC 
OXiDE 


ZINC 
OXIDE 


TUBING CHARACTERISTICS in Natural Rubber 


*U.S. Patents 2,303,329 
and 2,303,330 
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HE tubing characteristics of PRO- 

TOX-166 in GR-S were reported 
in the July, 1948 issue of the Rubber 
Journals. Results in natural rubber 
are illustrated in the photograph 
above. PROTOX-166 is compared 
with three other brands of untreated 
Zinc Oxides representing a range in 
particle size and type of pigment. 

In the comparisons, equal parts by 
weight of Zinc Oxide and natural 
rubber were compounded under the 
same conditions. After standing over 
night the stocks were warmed up, and 





tubed in the %2 Royle Laboratory 
Tuber using the Garvey Die. Operating 
Conditions were as follows: Screw 
Speed 30 R.P.M.; Cylinder Tempera- 
ture 75°C; Extension Temperature 
55°C; Die Head 75°C. 

The superior tubing properties of 
PROTOX-166 are apparent in the 
smoothness and conformity with the 
die. 

Why not try PROTOX-166, for- 
merly known as XX-166, in your 
processing? We'll gladly send you a 
sample. 
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Plasticizer and Extender 
for heavily loaded 


Natural Rubber Compounds 





Direct inquiries fo: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
(East of Rockies Territory) 


100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 
(Pacific Coast Territory and Western Canada) 


SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 25 ADELAIDE ST., EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


(Eastern Canada) 
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Insert shows Foxboro 
Dynalog Electronic 
Controller. Instal- 
lation shows measur- 
yA head which com- 
pletely isolates 
element from ambient 
and radiant tempera- 
ture effects. Operating 
ran pay —-40°F. to 
+350°F., or higher 
under special con- 
ditions. 





A UNIQUE, NEW 
FOXBORO SYSTEM 


for Calender and Mill Rolls 


AN ENTIRELY NEW type of measuring head 
coupled with the sensitive, instantly-responding 
Dynalog Recorder or Controller solves a tricky prob- 
lem of long standing. This system is far more accurate 
than previous devices . .. and much simpler to use. 


The Foxboro measuring element is very rugged, 
yet it bears so lightly (0.75 gm. per sq. cm.) that it 
avoids any tendency to mark or score the roll. It 
completely avoids errors due to friction, radiation 
and convection, as well as the inconveniences, so 
common to conventional, roll surface temperature 
bulbs and hand-held surface pyrometers. 


Here's the ideal system for measuring or controlling 
surface temperatures of calender and mill rolls... 
an opportunity to save steam, reduce waste, improve 
product quality. Write for Bulletin 405. The Foxboro 
el 256 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., 

.S.A. 
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FOXBORO/- 


My y Wf NN f/f / Vii if) 


INDICATING - RECORBING - CONTROLLING 














ATLAS cae are 
WEATHER-OMETER 
















Any selected cycle of exposure 


ing can 
light and wetting . 
to sunlig ic continuous testing 1% 


*« for automat 
ne Weather Cenetet. Exact tests can se ssi 
licated at any time by settings on = ri 
trol panel which contains a bd 
ulator—time meter—light and wa See 
switch — automatic cut-off switch i — 
adjusting switch — — Re ecated 

or — reactance 

ronan consumption). The ee a 
is fully automatic in operation, can Agee 
unattended over night; only — spas 
new carbons once in 24 hours. Yea babe 
posure to any conditions of — uae 
reduced to a few days testing in the *@ 

tory with the Weather-Ometer. 
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@ Research put a lot of an- 
swers in this barrel. Proba- 
bly some for questions you’ve 
been asking. Questions that 
mean money to you. 

Are you compounding a cus- 
tom-builtadhesive? Cement? Com- 
bining Compound? Laminant? Im- 
pregnant? Sizing? Coating? 

Need a product to meet specialized 
requirements? Or one suitable for re- 
formulation? 

Need a gallon? Need a tankcar? as 

Get in touch with us. Chances are we ‘ Ss MInTsK 
have just what you need. If not, our re- . : 
search and development staff will work 
right along with you to help you “cash in 
on this barrel-head”’. *T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, Industrial Products Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


ATLANTA @ BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO HEIGHTS @® DETROIT ¢ LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS ° WASHINGTON J TORONTO ° MONTREAL 





Flintkote’s new research laboratory at 
Whippany, N. J., constantly puts new 
products and new applications of old 
products at the service of industry. 


yducts for Industry 
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Longer Life 
Tire Curing Bags 








J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | wyey (EPC) 


Manufacturers of 





For maximum service of natural 

rubber curing bags we suggest the 
addition of 3 parts of Turgum S. 

This will delay surface hardening and 
embrittlement without promoting rever- 
sion. 





Of course Suprex Clay should be 
used for the loading. Its uniform 
curing properties and low screen residue 
(0.17% maximum on 325 mesh screen) 
add materially to the life of 
the bag. 


Further information on request. 





MODULEX (HMF) 
ESSEX (SRF) 
SUPREX CLAY 
PARAGON CLAY 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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FLEXAMINE 


a special Antioxidant Blend that provides 
maximum Flex-Cracking resistance— 


Plus @ @ @ Excellent resistance to heat and oxygen aging 


Protection against the effects of copper and 


Plus @ @ @ manganese 


Now used commercially in tire treads and sidewalls, wire 
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Measurement of Hysteresis and Dynamic Elastic 
Modulus of Textile Yarns and Cords 


By G. PALANDRI 


Research Department, Pirelli S. p. a, Milan, Italy 


A brief review of the few known test methods em- 
ployed to measure d ic modulus and hysteresis 
losses of textile fibers is given. ‘ 

A new test method based on forced resonance oscil- 
lation is described, in which cords and yarns stretched 
by a permanent static load are deformed in tension at 
frequencies of 20 to 200 cycles/sec., with dynamic ten- 
sion strain of 0.02 to 0.8% and at temperatures of 20° C. 
to 65° C. Experimental results obtained on cords and 
equivalent compositions of single yarns are presented 
and discussed. 

Hysteresis losses are found to follow the quadratic 


matic and solid tires and transmission belts, all of 

which are subject to rapid and repeated flexures, has 
led to the development of various methods for testing 
the elastic properties of these materials. The use of 
synthetic rubbers, all. of which possess a_ greater 
hysteresis defect than natural rubbers, and therefore 
transform a greater percentage of deformation energy 
into heat, has increased the importance of the study of 
the influence of textile fibers on heat generated by 
hysteresis. 

Meyer and Lotmar (1) and Ballon and Silverman (2) 
have measured the elastic modulus (Young’s) of syn- 
thetic filaments and films by using sound-velocity 
methods at acoustical frequencies. Wakeham and Hon- 
old (3) have studied the elastic modulus, and also the 
effect of hysteresis, in cotton, rayon, and nylon tire 
cords under dynamic conditions but at relatively low 
frequencies (1 cycle/sec.). Lyons and Prettyman (4) 
have made exploratory studies for measuring the 
dynamic modulus and internal frictional properties 
(hysteresis) of tire cords made of cotton, rayon and 
nylon in the sonic and near-sonic range, by means of a 
method employing forced vibrations applied longitu- 
dinally to the cords by electro-magnetic means at fre- 
quencies of about 100 cycles/sec. 

We give herewith a description of a new test method 


Jos use of textile cords in products such as pneu- 
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law versus dynamic tension strain, and the dynamic 
modulus E is found to be independent of tension strain 

. in the case of continuous or long fibers. With short fiber 
textiles, on the other hand, the dynamic modulus E de- 
creases with increasing dynamic tension strain. 

The dynamic modulus E is found to be independent of 
frequency in the examined range above 100 cycles/sec., 
while the hysteresis losses increase proportionally with 
the frequency. 

Comparative data of the hysteresis losses and modulus 
of textile fibers most commonly used, with reference to 
their practical application, are presented. 


developed by the Pirelli Research Laboratories in 1943, 
together with some of the results obtained on different 
kinds of natural and synthetic single yarns and tire 
cords. 


Test Method 


The test method used is that of forced oscillations 
at resonance, the samples being submitted to periodical 
tension stresses in an electrically-driven apparatus. Un- 
der normal conditions the deformation amplitudes are 
generally small, but they become considerably larger 
when operating at critical conditions of resonance. This 
system, which employs forced oscillations tuned to 
resonance to the yarn or cord mass system, has proved 
to be very practical for the determination of hysteresis 
losses and dynamic elastic modulus, 

The apparatus now being used in the Pirelli Research 
Laboratories is schematically shown in Fig. 1, a photo- 
graph being given in Fig. 2. It has been found neces- 
sary to use a very strong, round bronze plate (8) to fix 
the sample during test, thus avoiding mechanical defor- 
mations of the apparatus itself which would influence 
the correct elongation measurement of the sample. Four 
yarns or cords, knotted and bent ring-wise (1), are 
fixed to the grooved pins (2) set on a movable cross- 
arm (6), and are stretched on pulleys (5) by weights 
(4). 




















FIG. !—Schematic drawing of the textile fibers resonance test 
apparatus. 


Before starting the test the clamps (3) are closed and 
the yarns or cords remain under a permanent static strain 
determined by the value of the applied weights. Periodi- 
cal tension stresses can in this way be superimposed 
with perfect symmetry on each side of the static de- 
formation position of the specimen. The dynamic 
stress is impressed on the sample by means of the cross- 
arm (6) fixed to the coil (9) hung on the screw (11) 
by a fine gauge steel wire. This coil oscillates on the 
two bearings (10), and is electrically-driven in a mag- 
netic field (7) by the current generated from a 50-watt 
amplifier-oscillator unit of the beat frequency type 
(range of frequency 0-10,000 cycles/sec.). 

The output impedance of the amplifier has been 
matched with that of the moving coil and the sinusoidal 
character of the current in the coil has been checked by 
means of a cathode ray oscillograph. The frequency of 
the oscillator can thus be varied continuously from 0 to 
the desired frequency. A reed type frequency meter is 
used to measure the frequency up to 125 cycles/sec, 
higher values being measured with a frequency bridge. 

It is possible to obtain resonance conditions at dif- 
ferent frequencies with the same samples by simply 
varying the supplementary weights in the mass system, 
or by varying the elastic constant of the system by modi- 
fying the composition of the sample. 

Elongation amplitudes are read on a transparent scale 
by means of a luminous line reflected by the concave 
mirror on the coil (9). The static elastic modulus E can 
also be measured by means of direct current or by a 
couple of weights applied to the system. 


Determination of Hysteresis Losses and Elastic Modulus 


In the oscillating system, such as that described above, 
the sample acts as a torsional spring with a spring stiff- 
* The impressed momentum is measured by the current passing through 


the coil, and the relation between momentum and current is determined by 
calibration with direct current, or by means of applied weights. 
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1 
ness — (dyne cm/rad.), and a viscous resistance pro- 


portional to the rotating speed and having a proportion- 
ality constant (dyne cm sec/rad) which we will indi- 
cate with b. 

If J is the moment of inertia of the oscillating 
system (gr. sq. cm.), @ the rotation in radians, and 
lI’ cos w t the impressed momentum* (dyne. cm.) where 
w is the angular frequency and f the frequency, then 
we can write the motion equation as follows 

da 
[cos ot = J— + (1) 


” 


The solution of this equation, well known in alternat- 
ing current problems in electricity, is 


[cos wt (wt — 6) 
oe —- where tan @ = 


1 1 
iE-*) i 
C G 


Working in resonance amplitude conditions it is 


1 b? 
= — — — (3) 
CJ 2J 





and equation (2) becomes 


[cos wt (wt — 0) 2wJ 
- where tan 9 = —— _ (4) 


b’ b 
» / wo + — 
4y° 


b 
When — is less than 1, as in our case, equation (4) is 
2J 


reduced with small error to 


Qmax 


[sin ot 
ee where amax = Amax COS @t 
be 
Under these conditions equation (3) becomes very 
nearly 





FIG, 2—View of textile fibers resonance test apparatus. 
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FIG. 3—Life test of various combinations of single ‘ar of silk (raw). 


The energy losses through heat, i.e., the hysteresis 
losses H, can be calculated as follows 


a 


and solving 


where A max. is the maximum deflection of the coil in- 


radians. 


Dividing H by the weight.(grams) or by the length 
(meter) of the textile sample under test, we obtain the 
watt/gr. or watt/m. losses which correspond to a maxi- 
mum elongation of the specimen 


Al Riu B 


sR Eo % 


where B is the length of half the cross-arm, and 1 the 
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FIG. 4—Life test of various combinations of single yarns of nylon 
(Temperature of tests, 20° C.; R. H. 70%) 
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To calculate the elastic modulus it is necessary to 
know the driving momentum, which differs from the 
impressed momentum inasmuch as this only compen- 
sates the energy losses due to hysteresis. 
valid in resonance conditions, provides a direct method 
for the determination of the driving momentum. In 


Equation (5), 


fact, by measuring and knowing J, calculating the spring 


da | 
CFE/SE. stiffness — (—— 


dt rad 





dyne. cm. 
) by means of equation (5), and 


knowing the maximum amplitude of rotation A max. 
(radians), we can also calculate the maximum value of 


fo Amex 
H = — 





10°. watt 
2 





l 


A max. 
the driving couple applied to the sample ————. 


From the value of the driving momentum, and know- 
ing the cross-section of the specimens, the stress, which 
referred to the strain gives the dynamic elastic modulus, 
can easily be calculated. 


Considerations on Measurements and Method 


In service conditions cords are strained by a static 
permanent stress and the dynamic stress is super- 
imposed. It is therefore necessary to establish the value 
of the static stress to be indefinitely supported by the 
yarn or cord before determining the composition of the 








length of the samples used in the test (10 cm.). cord or combination of single yarns for the test. As a 
TABLE I—PuysicaL AND MECHANICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TESTED Corps 
Specific Breaking __Life- Sta- Permanent 
Cord Weight Gravity Cross Load test bilizing Static 
Type of Textile Fiber Composition (gr/m) (gr/c. cm.) Section (dynamometer) Load Load Load 
rae. a ica os ‘s es (sq. cm.) (kg.) kg.) _ kg.) kg.) ; 
CAL tyne ontte fA S.A coe RS 0.425 1.52 2.8 10° 8.4 4.2 4 2 
Wincuse save re es Ss 550/2 x 3 0.410 1.51 2.418: 16" 8.6 4,1 4 2 
“Montecatini” nylon .......... 65/17 x 3 0.410 1.16 3.535 10° i a 4 2 
Acetate rayon (M) .......... 550/42. .3 0.42 1.28 3.28 10° 6.3 2 1.5 1 
Triacetate rayon (M) ....... 400/2 x 3 0.26 1.28 203 10° 4.6 1.2 1 1 
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= 0.3%). FIG. 6—Dynamic modulus E versus fre- 


7—Hysteresis losses versus dynamic tension strain of different 


cords (frequency, 100 cycles/sec.) FIG. 8—Dynamic modulus E versus dynamic tension strain of different cords. 


(Temperature of tests, 20° C.; R. H. 70%). 


criterium for the evaluation of the mechanical resistance 
of the cord or yarns we have preferred to consider the 
life test load, i.e., the maximum static load which can 
be supported without breakdown for a very long time. 

We have confirmed experimentally that the life load 
is fairly proportional to the number of yarns (Figs. 3 
and 4). In this way, knowing the life-load of the single 
yarns and the desired safety factor, it is possible to de- 
termine the number of single yarns for a given static 
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load. In our test a static load of 2 kg. was used for 
cord, or an equivalent combination of yarns, and this 
is not far from the value employed in practical appli- 
cations. The safety factor of our tests was about 0.57, 
i.e., the life-load of the specimen was about 3.5 kg. 
Before testing the cords it was necessary, in order 
to avoid inconsistent results, to stabilize them by stretch- 
ing for a few hours with weights of such values as to 
create a load as near as possible to that of the life-load. 
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s pie 
i- his, in fact, causes a permanent elongation and a _.re- has to be limited to this value so as to ensure a mini- 
; duction in the diameter of the cords due to the penetra- |§_ mum residual static tension on the sample. It has not 
tion of the yarn plies. We have found that it is not been possible, however, to superimpose a dynamic load 
T necessary to treat single yarns in this way and they can off this value on all kinds of textile fibers, as some of 
\- be tested without special precautions. them reach permanent deformation before this value. 
O When applying a permanent static load of 2 kg., the For cotton yarns, for instance, the maximum permissible 
1. maximum value of the dynamic load used for the test | dynamic load has been found to be not greater than 0.6 
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of the permanent static load, while for viscose rayon 
yarns it has been possible to obtain values up to 0.75, 
and for nylon and acetate rayon values up to 0.85. All 
tests, unless otherwise specified, have been carried out 
at room temperature of 20° C. and 70% R. H. 


Test Results 


Tests on Gords: Special tests have been made on dif- 
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FIG. 13—Hysteresis losses versus dynamic tension strain of different types of textile fibers (frequency, 100 cycles/sec.). FIG, 14—Hysteresis 
| 





= 0.3%; permanent static load, 2 kg.). FIG. 15— 


Dynamic tension load versus dynamic tension strain for different types of textile fibers (permanent static load, 2 kg.). FIG. 16—Hysteresis 
losses versus dynamic tension load for different types of textile fibers (frequency, 100 cycles/sec.; permanent static load, 2 kg.). 


(Temperature of tests, 20° C.; R. H. 70%). 


ferent kinds of cords to investigate the effect of varia- 
tions in physical parameters. These experiments have 
included the measurement of the dynamic properties 
with varying frequency, permanent strain, temperature 
and moisture conditions. The composition of the cords . 
tested and their mechanical and physical properties are 
reported in Table I. 


The hysteresis losses at constant dynamic strain and 
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FIG. 17—Dynamic specific stress versus dynamic tension strain of different types of textile fibers. FIG. 
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18—Dynamic modulus E versus 


dynamic tension strain of different types of textile fibers. FIG. 19—Dynamic modulus E versus frequency of different types of textile fibers 
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fibers (frequency, 100 cycles/sec.). 





(dynamic tension strain, 


temperature seem to increase proportionally with the fre- 
quency (see Fig. 5). 

The dynamic elastic modulus E is seen to be inde- 
pendent of frequency in the examined range above 100 
cycles/sec. (see Fig. 6). The static modulus values are 
also plotted in Fig. 6 and are found to be lower than the 
dynamic modulus. 

The hysteresis losses at constant frequency and tem- 
perature are found to follow a quadratic law versus 
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FIG. 20—Hysteresis losses (w/m) versus dynamic tension strain for different types of textile 


(Temperature of tests, 20° C.; static permanent loads, 2 kg.; R. H. 70%). 


dynamic tension strain (see Fig. 7). The dynamic modu- 
lus E at constant temperature is independent of dynamic 
tension strain for nylon and viscose, acetate and triacetate 
rayon, within the limits of the test. This independence 
is not exactly true for cotton cords, where an increase 
in dynamic tension strain produces a decrease in modu- 
lus (Fig. 8). The dynamic modulus E rises with the 
permanent static load (see Fig. 9) in the range of 1 to 
2.5 kg., i.e, a cord which is statically less strained 
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Taste JI—PuysicAL AND MECHANICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TESTED YARNS 


Yarn No. Combination 
Type of of Single of Tested Weight 
Textile Fiber Yarns (gr./m.) 


Breaking __Life- 

Specific Cross Load Test 
Gravity Section (dynamometer) Load 
(gr./c. cm.) (sq. cm.) (kg.) (kg.) 








“AE” type cotton ‘ 23X15 0.41 
Viscose rayon “P” 550X6 0.39 
35X10 0.475 
12X12 0.274 
1/45 X29 0.69 
45/2X26 0.2 
Cuprammonium 240 X 16 0.456 
Acetate rayon 13250 0.775 
Nylon (Montecatini) 6 65 X28 0.212 
Fiberglas (OW) E.C.D. ...... 450% X10 0.24 
Fortisan 270X4 0.1215 
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shows a greater elongation with the same dynamic stress. 
Hysteresis losses, on the other hand, have been found 
to be independent of the static permanent load (Fig. 10). 

The effect of temperature and relative humidity are 
shown in Figs. 11 and 12, which illustrate the tests 
made on cotton and viscose rayon cords at room tem- 
perature of 20° C. and 70% R. H., at 65° C. and 5% 
R. H. and at 65° C. and 58% R. H. 

The hysteresis losses for both rayon and cotton seem 
to be independent of R. H. and temperature changes 
(Fig. 11). The dynamic modulus E (see Fig. 12) 
seems, on the other hand, to be higher for dry cotton 
3) rayon, as has been ascertained with other methods 
(3). 

Tests on Simgle Yarns: The elastic characteristics of 
many different types of textile fibers have been studied 
to establish the possibility of their use for practical pur- 
poses. For our comparison we have preferred to use 
single yarns and to group them in combinations possess- 
ing about the same life strength. The combinations of 
single yarns of the different types of fibers examined are 
revorted in Table I]. 

The conventional static properties corresponding to 
different yarns are given in this table, as also the life- 
load values, cross section*, specific gravity, yarn num- 
ber and weight in gr/m. of yarn. The coefficient h 
gives the weight ratio between cotton and the necessary 
quantity of different fibers needed to reach the same 
life-load value. The permanent static load used in the 
test was 2 kg. per combination of single yarns. In this 
way the results obtained for the different fibers can be 
compared for purposes of practical application. 

The hysteresis loss and dynamic modulus meas- 
urements on different yarns have been carried out 
at a minimum of 2 frequencies, and those made on com- 
bined yarns have confirmed the results obtained on cords 
with relation to the effect of physical parameter changes. 

The only difference noticed is a higher modulus for 
combined yarns than for cords; this, however, is obvious 
because besides a deformation of the fibers, the geo- 
metrical deformation of the cord itself has also to be 
considered. Figs. 13 and 14 show the hysteresis losses 
in watt/gr. for the different textile fibers versus strain 
at constant frequency, and versus frequency at constant 
strain. 

_ Fig. 15 shows the dynamic load of the different 
fibers versus dynamic strain, while the calculated values 


* The cross section has been determined from the specific gravity and 
from the weight per meter of yarn. 
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of the hysteresis losses at constant frequency versus 
the superimposed dynamic load are reported in Fig. 16. 
The variation of the dynamic stress of the different 
fibers versus dynamic strain is given in Fig. 17, while 
Fig. 18 shows their dynamic elastic modulus versus 
dynamic strain. 

It is interesting to note that the dynamic modulus 
seems to be independent of the dynamic strain for yarns 
made of long or continuous filaments or fibers, i.e., 
nylon, Fiberglas, viscose rayon, acetate rayon, cupram- 
monium rayon, fortisan and silk. This is not true how- 
ever for cotton, hemp, linen and ramie, all of which 
show a modulus which decreases with increasing 
dynamic tension strain. : 

It has been confirmed that the dynamic elastic modu- 
lus in the examined range is independent of the fre- 
quency over 100 cycles/sec. (Fig. 19). Values of the 
static modulus are also plotted in Fig. 19 and have been 
found to be lower than those of the dynamic modulus. 

The mechanical characteristics of the various textile 
fibers vary considerably, on the other hand, and it is not 
possible to determine their behavior in practical appli- 
cations from an examination of their specific elastic 
properties. We give in Fig. 20 the hysteresis in watt 
per meter of yarns at constant frequency versus the 
dynamic tension strain. The data in watt/m. and 
weight/m. give a direct and comparative picture of the 
possibilities of the various textile fibers for practical 
applications. 
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Comparison of Cements 


for Bonding Nitrile Rubber to Steel — 


By ROSS £. MORRIS, JOSEPH W. HOLLISTER and PAUL A. MALLARD 


Rubber Laboratory, Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Calif. 


of chlorinated rubber versus phenolic resin for 

bonding a nitrile rubber stock to steel. Although 
the information presented in this paper undoubtedly 
has been obtained before by many rubber laboratories, 
this is the first time to the authors’ knowledge that 
quantitative data have been published. 

Whereas chlorinated rubber has been used to bond 
nitrile rubber stocks to steel since the introduction of 
nitrile rubbers in this country, the use of phenolic resins 
for this purpose is relativély new. Merrill (2) pointed out 
that phenolic resins were first used extensively dur- 
ing the war for vulcanizing nitrile rubber stocks to 
steel and aluminum, and that this development was 


Te purpose of this paper is to present a comparison 





Note: This paper was presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S., at Los Angeles, Calif., July 22-23, 1948. The opinions or asserta- 
tions are those of the authors and are not to be considered as official or 
reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the Naval Service at large. 


primarily activated by the necessity of finding an ad- 
hesive resistant to 40% aromatic fuels for use in fabri- 
cation of aircraft fuel tank fittings. The present authors 
were interested in comparing chlorinated rubber bonds 
with phenolic resin bonds for reliability and resistances 
to gasoline-type fuels, boiling water and high tempera- 
tures. 


Cements Tested 


Two chlorinated natural rubber cements and one phe- 
nolic resin cement were tested in this investigation. 
One chlorinated rubber cement was prepared from 
Parlon, a chlorinated Hevea rubber manufactured by 
the Hercules Powder Company. This product was the 
125 centipoise grade and was in the form of a white 
powder having a chlorine content of 66.8%. 
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Mold 


Metal Test Piece 


FIG. 1 — Adhesion test pieces and mold. 
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TABLE I—RESULTS or STATISTICAL ANALYSES 


Proprietar 
Chlorinated Chiorinat Phenolic 
Rubber Rubber Resin 
3 Bond Bond Bond 
First Statistical Analysis 
Number of determinations - 2 
Maximum adhesive strength, psi.... 1540 - 1545 
Minimum adhesive strength, psi... . 880 - 1169 
Average adhesive strength, psi...... 1255 = 1360 
Standard deviation, psi 190 . 99 
ficient of variation, % 15.5 7.3 


Second Statistical Analysis 
Number of determinations 24 24 
100 95 


22 


Estimated percentage of rupture in 
cement bond 

Maximum adhesive strength, psi. 

Minimum adhesive strength, psi.... 852 

Average adhesive strength, psi...... 1094 

Standard deviation, psi 2s 7 102 

Coefficient of variation, 2. ; 9.4 





The cement was prepared according to the following 
formulation (parts by weight) : 


Dibutyl phthalate 
Toluene 


The dibutyl phthalate was included to prevent the dried 
film from becoming too brittle. A clear solution re- 
sulted. This cement will be identified hereinafter simply 
as chlorinated rubber cement. 

The other chlorinated rubber cement was Ty-Ply 5S, 
sold by the R. T. Vanderbilt Company. This proprie- 
tary cement is a dark-colored liquid containing other 
ingredients besides chlorinated rubber. These ingredi- 
ents are probably included for purposes of vulcaniza- 
tion, acceleration, plasticization, and stabilization. Sev- 
eral of these ingredients are insoluble in the solvent 
and settle out on standing. This cement will be iden- 
tified hereinafter as proprietary chlorinated rubber ce- 
ment. 

The phenolic resin cement was prepared from Durez 
12987, obtained from Durez Plastics and Chemicals, 
Inc. Durez 12987, a brown powder, was dissolved in 
solvents according to the following formulation (parts 
by weight) : 

Durez 12987 


Methyl alcohol 
Methyl ethyl ketone 


-_ 


ta ¢ 
NINO 
wut 


A clear reddish brown solution was obtained. 


Stock Used 


The nitrile rubber stock used in preparing all of the 
test specimens had the following composition : 


Hycar OR-15 

Zinc oxide 

Medium processing channel black .... 
Stearic acid 

Coumarone-indene semi-fluid resin .... 
Tetramethyl thiuram monosulfide .... 
Sulfur 


we 
—oS—-SunS - 
NwWoOOoSSS 


This composition was used in order to obtain maxi- 
mum tensile strength and tear strength so that rupture 
of the test specimens would tend to occur at the cement 
bond rather than in the stock. A tie cement was pre- 
pared from this stock by dispersing 15 parts in 85 
parts methyl ethyl ketone. 

All adhesion testing was performed in accordance 
with the A.S.T.M. procedure (1) with modifications as 
noted under the description of the respective tests. A 


* It had been found that two coats of chlorinated rubber cement = eee defi- 
nitely better adhesion than the one thin coat usually recommende 
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drawing of the A.S.T.M. mold and metal test piece 1» 
shown in Figure 1. The faces of the metal test pieces 
were lightly sandblasted and one brush coat of primer 
cement applied as soon as possible after sandblasting. 
This coat was dried for at least one hour in the case of 
the phenolic resin cement and for not less than 16 
hours in the cases of the chlorinated rubber cements. 
A second coat of primer cement was applied and dried 
for one hour*, This was followed by two coats of tie 
cement. The first coat was dried for one hour, the 
second coat for 30 minutes. 

Pieces of stock 30 mils thick were freshened with 
methyl ethyl ketone and rolled down on each cemented 
surface, The rubber body of the test specimen was built 
up from disks of stock which had been freshened with 
this solvent. The total weight of stock was adjusted to 
25 plus or minus 0.2 grams, which gave an overflow of 
35%. The assembled test specimens were cured for 35 
minutes at 290°F. within 48 hours after assembly. The 
specimens were conditioned at 82°F. for at least 4 days 
before subjecting them to special conditioning or testing. 


Reliability of Bonds 


The reliability of the three bonding agents was de- 
termined by statistical analyses of adhesion data. The 
first statistical analysis covered tests on 22 specimens 
prepared with chlorinated rubber cement and 24 speci- 
mens prepared with phenolic resin cement. The tests 
of each bonding agent were run at 82°F. in groups of 
six specimens. The same batch of stock was not used 
to prepare all of the groups, and the groups were not 
prepared at the same time or tested at the same time. 

The second statistical analysis covered tests on speci- 
mens prepared with chlorinated rubber cement, proprie- 
tary chlorinated rubber cement and phenolic resin. In 
each case 24 specimens were tested at 82°F. All speci- 
mens having the same bonding agent were prepared on 
the same day from the same batch of stock and tested 
on the same day. Every effort was made to control 
the variables within each group so that the variability 
of the adhesion data would be due only to the inherent 
variability of the bonding agent. 

The summarized results of the statistical analyses are 
presented in Table I. The area of rupture in almost 
every case was entirely between the stock and the metal 
test pieces. Proprietary chlorinated rubber cement gave 
a somewhat higher bond strength than chlorinated rub- 
ber cement or phenolic resin cement. 

The criteria of variability in Table I are standard de- 
viation and coefficient of variation. The calculated val- 
ues for these criteria indicate that proprietary chlor- 
inated rubber and phenolic resin bonds are equally re- 





TasBLe II—Errect oF IMMERSION IN GASOLINE-TYPE FUELS 


Chlorinated Rubber Bond Phenolic Resin Bond 
Rup- Rup- 
ture ture 
—_ Change at Load Change at 
from Cement at from Cement 
Resteve Initial Bond Rupture Initial Bond 
(psi) (%) (%)* (psi) (%) (%)* 
Immersed at 82° F. 
Initial, not immersed. 1377 —— 30 1449 i 15 
After 14 days in SR- i0. 1371 0 35 1288 —11 80 
After 14 days in SR-6.. 632 —54 40 675 —53 70 


Immersed at 140° F. 
Initial, mot immersed... 1250 -— 65 1449 —— 15 
After 14 days in SR-10. 1182 5 55 1158 —20 90 
After 14 days in SR-6.. 77 —94 95 342 —76 0 
* Estimated percentage of area of rupture. 
was within stock. 


Remaining area of rupture 
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liable, and that both surpass chlorinated rubber bonds in 
reliability. 


Resistance to Gasoline-Type Fuels 


The resistances of the chlorinated rubber and phenolic 
resin bonds to diisobutylene (SR-10) and a blend of 
60% diisobutylene, 5% benzene, 20% toluene and 15% 
xylene (SR-6) were determined at 82°F. and at 140°F. 
The specimens were completely immersed in the fluids 
for 14 days and tested for adhesion at 82°F. im- 
mediately after removal. The specimens and solvents 
at 140°F. were allowed to cool to room temperature for 
4 hours before withdrawing and testing the specimens. 

The adhesion data are given in Table II. Each value 
in this table represents the average of 6 determinations. 

[t was found that immersion in SR-10 at 82°F. or at 
140°F. had little effect on the breaking strengths of the 
chlorinated rubber specimens and the pheonolic resin 
specimens. Immersion in SR-6 at 82°F. considerably 
reduced the breaking strengths of the chlorinated rub- 
ber and phenolic resin specimens, and immersion in 
SR-6 at 140°F. almost reduced to zero the breaking 
strength of the chlorinated rubber specimens. 

The phenolic resin specimens fared better after im- 
mersion in SR-6 at 140°F. Whereas their breaking 
strength was seriously reduced, it was the stock which 
broke, not the bond. In contrast, the bond of the 
chlorinated rubber specimens broke after this treatment. 
It was noted that complete penetration of the SR-6 into 
the specimens did not occur in 14 days at 82°F., but did 
occur in 14 days at 140°F. 

It is manifest that phenolic resin cement should be 


‘used in preference to chlorinated rubber cement when 


the vulcanized assembly is to be exposed to 40% aro- 
matic fuels in service. 


Resistance to Boiling Water 


The resistances of the chlorinated rubber and phenolic 
resin bonds to water at 212°F. were determined by com- 
pletely immersing the test specimens in boiling distilled 
water for 7 days and pulling the specimens to rupture at 
212°F. In order to separate the loss of adhesion due 
to temperature from the loss of adhesion due to water, 
specimens were also tested at 82°F. and after 2 hours 
and 7 days conditioning, respectively, in air at 212°F. 
Six replicate specimens were tested under each condi- 
tion. 

The tests at 212°F. were conducted in the cylindrical 
electrically heated oven diagrammed in Figure 2. This 
oven was mounted on the platform of the universal 
testing machine. The temperature of the oven was 





Tas_e []]—Errect or Boitinc WATER 


Chlorinated Rubber Bond Phenolic Resin Bond 


Rup- Rup 
ture ture 
Load Change at Load Change at 
at from Cement at from Cement 
Rupture Initial Bond Rupture Initial Bond 
(psi) (%) (%)* (psi) (%) (%)* 
Tuitial: ‘at Gr Bo ss. ccna |. Ree 30 1449 15 
After 2 hours at 212° F. 
SS ee rare Oe 508 —63 100 496 66 5 
After 7 days at 212° F. 
tS a ae & paper arene ay” 462 —66 0 439 70 0 
After 7 days at 212° F. 
GR WANE 5 os yy Fa 6 Ne tS 281 —80 35 180 —88 70 


* Estimated percentage of area of rupture. Remaining area of rupture 
was within stock. 
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FIG, 2 — Oven and accessory apparatus for adhesion 
tests at elevated temperatures. 


recorded and controlled with a precision of plus or 
minus 2°F. by means of thermocouples placed near the 
test specimen. These thermocouples activated a record- 
ing potentiometer and controlling potentiometer, respect- 
ively. 

It was found by molding a thermocouple into the geo- 
metric center of the rubber body of the test specimen 
that 2 hours were necessary for the entire specimen to 
arrive at the highest temperature (350°F.) used in this 
investigation. Accordingly, all specimens which were 
initially at room temperature (82°F.) were allowed to 
remain in the cylindrical oven for 2 hours before test- 
ing, no matter what test temperature was being used. 
When specimens were transferred from another oven 
or from boiling water to the cylindrical oven, they were 
transferred as rapidly as possible and were conditioned 
in the cylindrical oven for 30 minutes to be sure that 
they were at the correct temperature when tested. 

The results of the tests at 212°F. are shown in Table 
III. It will be noted that raising the temperature to 
212°F. decreased the breaking strengths about 60% and 
that conditioning for 7 days at this temperature had 
little further effect. However 7 days in boiling water 
further reduced the breaking strengths,-and the reduc- 
tion was greater for the phenolic resin specimens than 
for the chlorinated rubber specimens. 

The breaking strengths listed in Table III were not 
necessarily the strengths of the respective cement bonds. 
It is necessary to take into account the locations of the 
rupture when analyzing these data. The _ breaking 
strengths of the specimens at room temperature seemed 
to be that of the stock rather than the strength of the 
cement bond because the rupture largely occurred in the 
stock. 

After 2 hours in air at 212°F. the average breaking 
strength of the chlorinated rubber specimens reflected 
the strength of the cement bond since rupture occurred 
almost entirely in the bond. On the other hand the 
average breaking strength of the phenolic resin speci- 
mens subjected to this treatment was the strength of 
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FIG. 3 — Effect of conditioning for two hours at 
elevated temperatures. 


the stock since rupture occurred almost entirely in the 
stock. It is surprising and somewhat confounding that 
the respective average breaking strengths obtained with 
the chlorinated rubber and phenolic resin specimens 
were practically the same in spite of the different loca- 
tions of rupture. 

After 7 days in air at 212°F. the strengths of both 
cement bonds clearly exceeded the strength of the 
stock. However, after 7 days in boiling water the chlor- 
inated rubber bond was stronger than the stock whereas 
the phenolic resin bond was weaker than the stock. 
Chlorinated rubber cement therefore appears to be a 
somewhat better choice than phenolic resin cement for 
bonding nitrile stocks to steel when immersion in 
hot water is a service condition for the vulcanized item. 


Effect of Elevated Temperatures 


The effects of elevated temperatures on chlorinated 
rubber, proprietary chlorinated rubber and _ phenolic 
resin bonds were determined using the cylindrical oven 
described above. The temperatures at which tests were 
performed were 82, 100, 150, 200, 250, 300 and 350°F. 
At each temperature above 82°F. one set of 6 specimens 
was conditioned for 2 hours before testing and one set 
of 6 specimens was conditioned for 7 days before test- 
ing. The latter conditioning was done in a forced-draft 
oven. Each specimen was transferred to the cylindrical 
oven at least 30 minutes before testing. The results 
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FIG. 4 — Effect of conditioning for seven days at 
elevated temperatures. 


of the tests at elevated temperatures are given in Table 
IV and are graphed in Figures 3 and 4. 

The tabulated data show more clearly the relative 
qualities of the bonds than do the graphs because a 
knowledge of the location of the rupture is as impor- 
tant as the breaking strength for determining the effect- 
iveness of the bonding agents. The rupture of the phe-— 
nolic resin specimens took place mostly in the stock at 
all temperatures, even after 7 days conditioning. The 
same was true for the chlorinated rubber and proprie- 
tary chlorinated rubber specimens at temperatures be- 
low 250°F., but above 250°F. these specimens tended 
to break in the cement bond. 

It was observed that the chlorinated rubber layers 
in the test specimens had changed from colorless to 
red-orange after 7 days at 250°F. and to brick red after 
7 days at 300 or 350°F. Even the black proprietary 
chlorinated rubber layers showed some red color after 
7 days at 350°F. These color changes indicated decom- 
position of the bonding agent. 

In view of this instability of chlorinated rubber bond- 
ing agents at elevated temperatures, it appears that phe- 
nolic resin cement is a better choice than the chlorin- 
ated rubber or proprietary chlorinated rubber cements 
for bonding nitrile rubber stocks to steel when the 
bonds are to be subjected to high temperatures in serv- 


ice. 
(Continued on page 96) 





TaBLe [V—Errect oF ELEVATED TEMPERATURES 


Temperature of ve 

itioning 

and Testing 
°F. 


-Chlorinated Rubber Bond——, 
2 Hours? 7 Days! 

% in Load % in 
Cement * psi Cement 
20 1354 20 
60 1173 35 
30 921 20 
35 673 0 

126 65 
45 95 
0.5 100 


Load 
psi? 


‘Conditioning time. 
was within stock. 


*Load at rupture. 


* Estimated percentage of area of rupture that was within the cement bond. 


-———Phenolic Resin Bond———— 
Hours ays 
% in Load % in 
Cement psi Cement 
15 1374 15 
10 2 10 
5 0 


0 
5 
100 50 


r-~-Proprietary Chlorinated Rubber— 
2 Roose 7 Days 2 

Load % in Load % in Load 
i Cement psi Cement 


100 


Remaining area of rupture 
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Stability of Accelerators 
as Affected by High Processing Temperatures 


By F. L. HOLBROOK and T. H. FITZGERALD 


Naugatuck Chemical Div., U.S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


to be gaining widespread acceptance in the rubber 

industry. In general, this is typified by compound- 
ing in Banbury mixers operating at 40 r.pm. Such 
drastic working naturally develops high stock tempera- 
tures which may easily reach the level of 360°F. 

From an economic standpoint, it is desirable to intro- 
duce the acceleration into the Banbury during the latter 
part of the mixing cycle. In certain instances where 
this has been done, there have been reports from the field 
of a loss in accelerator activity. In view of this, a study 
was undertaken to determine what, if any, might be the 
adverse effects of processing temperatures of the order 
of 360°F. upon the stability of representative and com- 
monly used accelerators. 

A total of twenty-two accelerators or accelerator com- 
binations w2re examined. These were picked to include 
the more widely used representatives of the five major 
accelerator classifications, namely, thiazoles, thiurams, 
dithiocarbamates, guanidines and aldehydeamines. 


Procedure 


The testing was done in natural rubber compounds 
and for the most part in a typical tread type stock. In 
the case of certain of the aldehyde amines a non-black 
mix was used because of the known retarding action of 


H..': speed processing of rubber compounds appears 


channel black upon these particular materials. Recipes 
were as follows: 
Test RECIPES 
Tread Type Non-black 

Smoked Sheets ........ 100.0 Smoked Sheets ........ 100.0 
Cat AM ooo ko aes ee ae ee 5.0 
eee Eo wx cawaws 45.0 Whiting 9..........05.; 50.0 
| Pre re SS Patty: AG. cecccdsces 0.5 
WU OE ois Ssbuduciaes 3.5 Light Process Oil ...... 3.0 
Antioxidant. .......0<e<e. 1.0: Amtiomidant « .. 6 .cccccuss 1.0 
RN oes ae hs cca ee oe ews sca See's 3.0 
Accelerator ........ as desired Accelerator ........ as desired 


Mixing was carried out in a size B laboratory Banbury 
operating at 116 r.p.m. and with enough steam in the 
jacket to develop a stock temperature of 360° F. + 5° F. 
as determined by a needle pyrometer thrust into the 
batch immediately after discharge. 

Each accelerator or combination was added to dupli- 
cate batches having identical formulae and mixing cycles 
but with differences in time and manner of accelerator 
addition (Fig. 1). In the one instance, the accelerator 
was introduced into the Banbury two minutes before 
completion of the mix and thus subjected to the high 
temperatures generated (360°F.). In the second in- 
stance, addition was after the Banbury operation and 


~ Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the 113th Meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, Chicago, 
* Temperature of vulcanization 274° F. 
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PROCEDURE 


*B" BANBURY MIXER— 1000 ML. CAPACITY 
OPERATING TEMPERATURE 360°F. 


TREAD MIX 
0) 
NON BLACK MIX 


ACCEL. ADDED ON COOL MILL 


ACCEL. ADDED IN BANBURY 
(50°F) AFTER BANBURY MIX 


2 MIN. BEFORE END OF MIX 


ALL SULFUR ADDED ON COOL (I50°F.) 
6X!2 INCH MILL 


Figure | 


while the batch was being worked on a 6 x 12 inch 
sheeting mill with roll temperatures of 150°F. It was 
felt that under these latter conditions, batch tempera- 
tures would be insufficient to cause impairment of ac- 
celerator activity and in the case of each material, per- 
formance could be considered as standard. 

Change in accelerator activity as affected by processing 
temperatures was based on differences in physical 
properties after vulcanization which were found to exist 
between a standard batch and that in which the same 
accelerator was added during the high temperature 
Banbury mixing. 

Specifically, A.S.T.M. test slabs of each stock, cured 
for 30, 45, 60 and 75 minutes, respectively, were pre- 
pared.* The average tensile strength, 300% modulus, 
breaking elongation and T-50 values for all four cures 
on any one stock were determined. The results have 
been expressed as percent retained or average change in 
property as between standard and “hot” Banbury ac- 
celerator addition. Indications of impairment of ac- 
celerator activity are a drop in the level of tensile and 
modulus values and positive average change in T-50 and 





TABLE I—CoMPARATIVE STABILITY OF THIAZOLES 
IN A TREAD STOCK 
(Banbury Processed at 360°F.) 


-—Retained——_, ~ipee Change—, 





Accelerator Amt. Tensile Modulus 0 Elong. 
2-Mercaptobenzothiazole .. 1.0 101.5% 94% +3.0° C. +3.0% 
Benzothiazyl disulfide .... 1.0 103.0 92.8 —0.9 +6.0 
Phenylaminomethyl benzo- 

thiazyl sulfide ........ 1.0 104.6 93.8 +3.1 +4.0 
N-Cyclohexyl benzothiazyl- 
sulfenamide ........... 0.5 97.0 77.0 +2.5 +7.0 
57 











TaBLeE II—ComPARATIVE STABILITY OF ACTIVATED 
THIAZOLES IN A TREAD STOCK 
(Banbury Processed at 360°F.) 


-——Retained——,  -—Average Change—, 
Tensile Modulus T-50 Elong. 
105.7% 88.0% +4.2% 


Accelerator Amt. 


Benzothiazyl disulfide .. 0.5 ) 
Diphenylguanidine 0.25§ 


Benzothiazyl disulfide ... 0.625 ) 
Tetramethylthiuram 106.2 5 }- 4, +8.0 
monosulfide ; 0.0625 


Benzothiazyl disulfide ... 0.5 } 
Diphenylguanidine } 97.2 
phthalate 0.35) 


2-Mercaptobenzothiazole.. 1.0) 90.0 
N-Nitrosodiphenylamine.. 0.54 


+4.8° C. 


N-Cyclohexyl benzo- 
thiazyl sulfenamide.... 

Ris-N,N’ (2 benzothiazyl- 
thiomethyl) urea 





breaking elongations. Modulus was judged to be the 
most sensitive indicator. 


Processing Temperature vs Accelerator Activity 


Thiazoles and Thiazole Derivatives: In this group, 
based on the behavior of the representative members 
chosen, any impairment in accelerating strength from 
processing at 360°F. is considered slight. It is, there- 
fore, concluded that this class of accelerators may be 
safely used under such conditions. It is to be noted 
that the N-cyclohexyl benzothiazyl sulfenamide did ap- 
pear to have somewhat less stability than the other ac- 
celerators tested. The results are shown in Table I. 

Activated Tiiazoles: In this group in which a thiazole 
is used as the primary accelerator it is seen that slightly 
more impairment has resulted from the high tempera- 
ture processing than in the case of the straight thiazole. 
To some extent this may be due to impairment of the 
secondary accelerator. The group is considered gener- 
ally suitable for use in high temperature processing. The 
results are shown in Table II. 

Dithiocarbamates: With the dithiocarbamates the ef- 
fects of high temperature (360°F.) processing are quite 
damaging. It is of interest to note that the extent of 
the damage varies inversely with the chain length of the 
alkyl radicals on the nitrogen atom in the molecule. 
Thus the zinc dimethyl dithiocarbamate and the benzal 
bis dimethyl dithiocarbamate show nearly 60% loss in 
both tensile and modulus while for the zinc diethyl and 
selenium diethyl bodies the loss is only 35 to 40%. 
Proceeding to the zinc dibutyl dithiocarbamate, it is 
found to be affected less than 10%. The results are 
shown in Table ITI. 

Thiurams: Heavy damage also occurs. in this group 
at processing temperatures of 360°F. This would be ex- 





TaBLE IIJ—ComparATIVE STABILITY OF DITHIO- 
CARBAMATES IN A TREAD STOCK 
(Banbury Processed at 360°F.) 


-——Retained——,  -—Average Change— 


Accelerator Amt. Tensile Modulus T-50 Elong. 


Zine dimethyl 
dithiocarbamate 
Zine diethyl 
dithiocarbamate 
Zine dibutyl 
dithiocarbamate 
Selenium diethyl! 
dithiocarbamate .2 : + 7.0 
Benzal-bis dimethyl 
dithiocarbamate + 9.0 


0.2 44.0% 39.59% +-19.4°C. +11.0% 
71.8 68.8 +-19.9 + 5.0 


95.6 + 5.9 +- 2.0 





TABLE [V—CoMPARATIVE STABILITY OF THIURAMS 
IN A TREAD STOCK 


( Banbury Processed at 360°F.) 


7——Retained——,. Average Change—, 


Accelerator Amt. Tensile Modulus T-50 Elong. 


Tetramethylthiuram 

monosulfide 0.2 65.3% 
Tetramethylthiuram 

disulfide 78.4 55.5 
Tetraethylthiuram 

disulfide ; 85.4 72.6 


39.8% +24.7°C. +11.0% 
+20.8 + 7.0 
+20.0 + 2.0 





pected from the close chemical relationship to the dithio- 
carbamates. Likewise, the tolerance of high temperature - 
seems to improve in going from the mono to the disul- 
fide or with an increase in weight in the alkvl substitu- 
tion on the nitrogen atoms in the molecule. Thus, tetra- 
methylthiuram monosulfide was found to lose signifi- 
cantly more of its accelerating value than the tetra- 
methvithiuram disulfide while the tetraethylthiuram 
disulfide loses still less. None of these three accelera- 
tors appears to fall within the range considered satis- 
factory for high temperature processing. Results are 
shown in Table IV. 

While the loss of accelerating strength is probably a 
function of both time and temperature, it is felt that 
for practical purposes it mav be considered as depen- 
dent on temperature only. No significant improvement 
in retention of properties of the tetramethylthiuram 
monosulfide compound resulted in reducing the time of 
exposure to the high temperature in the Banbury from 
two minutes down to one minute. A substantial improve- 
ment was obtained, however, bv reducing the mixing 
temperature from 360°F. to 300°F. Probably the safe 


upper limit for processing the thiurams would be in the 
neighborhood of 275°F. 

Miscellaneous Amine Accelerators: This grouv con- 
sisted only of butvraldehyde-aniline and dinhenylguani- 


dine. Ina tread stock both of these dissimilar accelera- 
tors were classified as intermediate with respect to sta- 
bility during high temperature processing. This possibly 
suggests that the best application might be that of activa- 
tors for more stable accelerators. Results are to be 
found in Table V. 

Aldehydeamines: As mentioned previously the alde- 
hydeamines studied were compared in a non-black stock 
because of the known retarding action of channel black 
on some of them. None of the three tried showed sig- 
nificant loss in activity when processed at 360°F. 
Butyraldehyde-aniline was found the most tolerant of 
high temperature. Both hentaldehvde-aniline and triethyl 
trimethvlene triamine, while affected somewhat more, 
are considered to have satisfactory stability. Results 
are in Table VI. 


Summary 


In high speed Banbury mixing, temperatures may be 
generated at sufficiently high levels to at least partially 





TABLE V—CoMPARATIVE STABILITY OF MISCELLANEOUS 
AMINE ACCELERATORS IN A TREAD STOCK 
(Banbury Processed at 360°F.) 


———Retained——. —Average Change— 
Accelerator Amt. Tensile Modulus T-50 Elong. 


Butyraldehyde-Aniline ... 1.0 83.8% 74.0% +-3.0° C. +4.0% 
Diphenylguanidine ....... 1.75 93.5 78.4 +-5.2 +1.0 
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damage some rubber accelerators and decrease their ef- 
fective activity. Thus, at a processing temperature of 
360°F., the following stability relationships-hold : 

1. Thiazoles, thiazole derivatives and activated thia- 
zoles show little loss of activity. 

2. Thiurams and dithiocarbamates may be severely af- 
fected. 

3. Guanidines as represented by diphenylguanidine are 
only moderately affected. 

4. Aldehydeamines range in stability from moderate 
to good. 

This effect of high temperature on accelerator stability 
may be considered as constituting a processing hazard. 

The proper selection of accelerators and the careful 
consideration of any processing changes which may sig- 
nificantly increase temperature will minimize the danger 
and allow avoidance of harmful results. 

The fact that some accelerators are relatively unstable 
at high temperatures does not preclude their use. It is 
simply necessary to incorporate these materials into the 
mix at a sufficiently low temperature such as that at which 
it is normally considered safe to add sulfur. 





TABLE VI—CoMPARATIVE STABILITY OF ALDEHYDE- 
AMINES IN A NoN-BLAckK Stock 


(Banbury Processed at 360°F.) 


-——Retained——,  -—Average Change—~ 





Accelerator Amt. Tensile Modulus T-50 Elong. 
Butyraldehyde-Aniline ... 0.75 100.2% 100.5% +1.0° €, + 2.0% 
Heptaldehyde-Aniline .... 035 90.1 28 90,2 1.3.4 8.0 
Triethyl trimethylene 

CU hoe PR cea es ote 1.0 100.2 93.8 0.8 + 4.0 
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Cast Phenolics for Rubber Molds and Dipping Forms 


N INTERESTING development involving the use 
A of cast phenol formaldehyde resins for latex dipping 
forms and molds suitable for casting rubber has been 
initiated by the firm of Nucas, Ltd., Slough, England, 
according to a recent issue of Plastics (London). The 
process is of particular interest at present because of the 
difficulty of obtaining glass and porcelain forms and the 
shortage of suitable hardwoods. 

One of the major limitations of orthodox cast phe- 
nolic resins has been the tendency for dimensional 
change. Because of this factor their use for most pre- 
cision work has been fairly limited. By using an appro- 
priate filler and curing cycle, the British firm has been 
said to overcome this ‘problem and to have reproduced 
a variety of shapes on which shrinkage was accurately 
predetermined and dimensions preserved after long 
cyclical treatment at 90° C. and more. 

The facility with which a black color can be produced 
in the castings ensures that maximum efficiency is ob- 
tained when infra-red is employed as a heating medium. 
The ability of orthodox cast resins to take high lustre, 
via the buffing wheel, is exploited to the full in the 
process. A finish comnarable to that of polished glass 
is reported to be readily obtained, and the smooth, pit- 


free inert surface becomes an ideal latex - forming 
medium. 

Being resistant to most acids and unaffected by hu- 
midity or atmospheric corrosion, phenolic products may 
be safely employed for a variety of specialized purposes. 
If required, the composition can be modified to be com- 
pletely inert to caustic solutions of any strength. To 
produce a desired form in quantity, a prototype in metal, 
wood, cast resin or other material is first prepared. For 
less accurate purposes plaster may be used. A mold is 
taken from the prototype and castings are then produced 
in the usual manner. By employing polyvinyl chloride- 
type or elastomer molds, a finished article can be taken 
direct from the mold. If a super finish is required, buff- 
ing and polishing can be employed as a final operation. 

Just as these accurate dipping forms can be made, so 
also can molds be manufactured. As the cast resin is 
dimensionally stable, metal-locking pins, threaded inserts 
and ejectors can be incorporated in any desired location. 
Properties of heat resistance and chemical inertness make 
such molds ideal for many rubber and _ polyethylene 
molding applications. Advantages claimed for the 
method include low cost and speed with which the molds 
can be made. 





Can Wood Be Covered with Rubber? 


HE question of the possible covering of wood with 

rubber was recently submitted to a rubber expert who 
replied: ‘““Not to any large extent . . . adhesion is some- 
what difficult . . . with latex covering, the wood absorbs 
the moisture and blows during vulcanization.” 

Despite the above reply, it is the belief of many that 
a way will be found in which to cover wood with rubber 
successfully, especially now that so many tailor-made 
synthetic rubbers are available. Perhaps it has already 
been accomplished. Rubber technologists are working 
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hard and fast these days. 

[n this connection it is reported that one of our scien- 
tists has made careful computations and has discovered 
that, according to present formulas, a bumble bee cannot 
fly. The wing area of a bumble bee is not sufficient to 
support its great weight in flight. Yet, despite that scien- 
tific discovery, bumble bees are flying all around us, and 
having a good time demonstrating that “it can be done.” 
Likewise it will eventually be demonstrated by somebody 
that wood can be covered with rubber. 





Instron Tensile Testing Instrument 


The Instron Tensile Tester, a new, high-precision 
electronic testing instrument that makes possible the 
testing of rubber, plastic films, coated materials, adhe- 
sives, and similar fibrous or non-fibrous specimens, over 
a wide field of test conditions of load and speed, has 
been introduced by the Instron Engineering Corp., 2 
Hancock St., Quincy 7, Mass. By virtue of the ver- 


satility of the controls, both for changing the sensitivity 


of the load recording system and for operating the mo- 
tion of the pulling jaws, a variety of testing techniques 
is available for the determination of special properties. 

The instrument utilizes a precision electronic weighing 
system for detecting and recording the load applied to 
the sample under test. The pulling jaw is operated by a 
unique drive that provides an absolutely controlled rate 
of elongation of the sample, over a wide range of 
speeds and in either direction of travel, and with instant 
reversibility. The chart of the high-speed recorder is 
driven at various speed ratios with respect to the pulling 
jaw, so that tensile load-elongation curves of the ma- 
terial are made accurately, at constant rate of elongation. 

The pulling jaw of the instrument is mounted on a 
movable crosshead which is operated vertically by means 
of twin screws in a special design to eliminate backlash. 
The main power to actuate the pulling crosshead is de- 
rived from a servocontrolled amplidyne drive acting as 
a “positional follow-up” system. By this means, a low- 
power reference unit, which is driven synchronously at 
various speeds through a set of light change-gears, is 
able at all times to determine the position of the movable 
jaw. Likewise, instantaneous starting, stopping, and 
reversal of direction of travel of this jaw is effected 
through fast-acting computer-type magnetic switches 
operating on the reference unit. Therefore, inasmuch as 
almost no lag or error is introduced at reversal, this 
system enables measurements to be made of hysteresis 
under cyclic conditions with accurate correspondence 
- between head position and chart travel being maintained 
at all times. 

Operation of the pulling head is controlled by push 
buttons, located on the right side of the unit, which 
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start, stop, or quickly reverse the motion of the movable 
jaw. The operation can be made automatic by a set of 
adjustable, close-tolerance switches, which control -the 
gage length, the cycling points, and other functions. 
Emergency stops are provided which will automatically 
stop the machine at the extreme ends of crosshead travel 
to prevent damage to the equipment. 

Standard jaw speeds are provided extending from 
0.02 to 20 inches per minute in twelve steps. Change of 
speeds is effected easily through the use of light gears 
located in an accessible compartment on the control 
panel, in conjunction with a shift lever conveniently 
located on the right side of the instrument. Rapid 
traverse controls are available for quickly moving the 
crosshead from one position to another, or for returning 
the head to the correct established gage length after a 
previous test has been completed. 





Edison Electronic Temperature Controller 


A temperature controller, said to be simple, fast, and 
precise, has been developed by the Instrument Division 
of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, New 
Jersey. The device uses a single electronic tube with an 
electrical resistance type bulb for thermal pick-up and 
is of the on-off type. The use of the resistance bulb 
permits location of the sensing element at a point remote 
from the control panel and eliminates the necessity of 
thermal compensation. This device, which is non-indi- 
cating, may be used to control temperatures to close 





tolerances in solids, gases, or liquids. Units are available 
to cover the temperature range from —100°F. to 1200°F. 
and are adjustable within a range of several hundred 
degrees. 

Supply voltage may be 115 or 230 volts 50-60 cycle 
alternating current. Load capacity is 30 amperes at 115 
volts, 20 amperes at 230 volts. Accuracy of the controller 
is independent of usual voltage variation. Normal re- 
sponse time is under three seconds, due to the patented 
bulb construction. A 5” x 5” x 10” control panel, weigh- 
ing less than 8 Ib., complete, is furnished and is pro- 
vided with conduit knockouts and a rugged terminal 
board. This may be located at any convenient place and 
at considerable distance from the temperature zone. 
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Drying and Curing 


of Carpet Backing Compounds 


with a unique system of ductwork, provides six dif- 
ferent kinds of heating and ventilating conditions at 
the New York plant of the Devoncraft Corporation, fin- 
ishing division of the Duraloom Carpet Mills, Inc. The 
versatile system, designed by M. H. Shorago, Devon- 
craft vice-president and general manager, is used for the 
following : 
1. Space heating the entire plant, which contains ap- 
proximately 12,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


2. Ventilating the factory during the summer, using 
100 per cent makeup air. 

3. Heating 100 per cent makeup air during the win- 
ter for drying neoprene base compound that is applied 
to the back of loop weave broadloom decorator type car- 
pet. 

4. Bringing in fresh, warm air during the summer 
for drying the backing compound. (For this operation, 
only the fans in the heater are used. ) 

5. Curing the neoprene compound by increasing tem- 
perature in the drying and curing room to 200° F. 

6. Purging the drying and curing room of heat and 
fumes after the curing process. 

Operation of the system has proved to be highly suc- 
cessful for drying and curing the carpet backing com- 
pound, a patented development of the company. Be- 
cause a temperature of 200° F. can be built up in the 
drying and curing room, processing time is only two 
hours. In addition, the system supplants five suspended 
unit heaters and ten radiators that were previously used 
for space heating the factory. 

The vital part of the. unusual heating-ventilating ar- 
rangement is a gas-fired Dravo Counterflo Heater, a 
product of the Dravo Corporation, Neville Island, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. It has a capacity of 500,000 Btu per hour 
and can handle approximately 5,500 cu. ft. of heated or 
unheated air per minute, discharging it at a velocity of 
2,000 ft. per minute. 


A viens gas burning, direct-fired space heater, used 


Description of Drying Room 


The drying and curing room is 50 ft. long, 24 ft. wide 
and 14 ft. high. The ceiling of the room has been built 
up to form a double dead air space under the cement 
roof. This was accomplished by installing aluminum 
insulation along the bottom of the concrete joists, at- 
taching 2-in. x 4-in. nailing strips and then 3-in. as- 
bestos board. All cracks were sealed and the ceiling was 
painted with aluminum paint, Cinder block walls on 
three sides of the ceiling were sealed with sodium sili- 
cate and given a prime coat of paint and a finish coat 
of aluminum. A partition wall dividing the drying room 
from an adjoining 28-ft. long storage room, where the 
heater is located, also is doubly insulated and painted 
aluminum. 

A sheet metal duct 34 ft. lorig extends along one side 
of the room at ceiling height. It is connected to a small 
plenum chamber built around the three discharge noz- 
zles on top of the Dravo heater. The duct is graduated in 
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size, from 41-in. x 12-in. nearest the plenum chamber 
to 10-in. x 12-in. at the end to achieve uniform velocity 
of discharge horizontally across the room. There are 16 
discharge ports, each 8-in. long and spaced on 2-ft. cen- 
ters, in the duct. 

At floor level, directly below the supply duct, there is 
another duct 20-in. by 12-in. running the full length of 
the room. This duct has five inlet grills, each 10-inches 
high. Two are 16-in. wide, one 14-in., one 12-in, and 
one 10-in. The duct is arranged to carry air from the 
room back to the heater or, when necessary, to exhaust 
it to the outside through the roof. A 5600 cfm. fan is 
located in the roof exhaust stack. 

A 16-in. x 18-in. fresh air duct carries makeup air 
into a plenum chamber built at the base of the heater. 
The return air duct from the drying room empties into 
the same chamber. One end of the chamber is fitted with 
a removable plate to provide inlet for air recirculated 
from the factory during comfort-heating periods. 


Applying the Backing Compound 


After the Duraloom carpet has been woven, rolls of 
it are taken into the drying room where the special neo- 
prene backing compound is applied. The carpet then is 
draped on hangers suspended from the ceiling by a 
pulley arrangement for drying and curing. About 160 
lineal feet of carpet can be processed in one operation. 
Drying removes moisture from the compound as well 
as the carpet. : 

For the drying operation, 100 per cent makeup air is 
used. The return air damper in the floor level duct is 
closed and the damper at the other end of the duct is 





View of the drying and curing room in the Devon- 
craft plant. Walls and ceiling are heavily insulated. 
Temperature of 200° F. is built up in the room by 
100 percent recirculation of warm air. Air is dis- 
charged through ports in the overhead duct and re- 
turned to heater through floor level duct. 













opened to exhaust all moisture-laden air. Because the 
Dravo heater has a stainless steel combustion chamber 
that permits rapid transfer of heat from flame to air, 
temperature of the fresh air drawn into the heater is 
increased about 70° within a matter of. seconds. 

If the outdoor temperature is sub-zero, however, 
dampers on the return air duct are adjusted to bleed 
in a small amount of air from the room. When the de- 
sired temperature is reached, all of the moisture-laden 
air is exhausted, During the summer, when outside air 
is hot and dry, only the fans in the heater are operated 
for the drying process. 

For the curing operation, the heater burner is ignited. 
In curing the neoprene base backing compound, high 
temperatures are built up gradually within the drying 
room. All fresh air supply is blocked off by closing the 
damper in the makeup air duct. The exhaust air damper 
also is closed. The heater then is operated on 100 per 
cent recirculated air. This increases temperature in the 
drying room to 200° F. The heater is designed to raise 
temperature of the intake air approximately 70°. There- 
fore, each time air is recirculated over the combustion 
chamber of the heater, it picks up additional heat. The 
cycle continues until desired temperature of 200° is 
reached. After curing, the room is purged by operating 


the heater for a short time on 100 per cent makeup air 
and 100 per cent exhaust. 

For comfort space heating, the Dravo unit is operated 
on 100 per cent recirculated air. Heated air flows 
through ducts into the other rooms. The panel on the’ 
makeup air plenum chamber in the heater room is re- 
moved to aid recirculation. The velocity of return air 
flow is not high but sufficient quantities of air near floor 
level are drawn back to the heater to achieve effective 
space heating. 

This unusual system, according to Mr. Shorago, not 
only has solved the process heating problems, but has 
established a high degree of comfort in the factory work- 
ing area. Moreover, fuel consumption is more economical 
than the previous system which was used for space 
heating only. Hot water for the old radiators and the 
overhead unit heaters had been supplied from an oil- 
fired boiler. Now, the eniire heating plant is consoli- 
dated in the single Dravo unit, Control of the heater is 
automatic by means of room air thermostats. 

The duct dampers are operated manually, since the 
length of the process heating periods have to be deter- 
mined by experienced personnel. The company, how- 
ever, is working on a method to operate the dampers 
during the drying process by means of humidistats. 





Report on Rubber Production in Brazil 


yoy on unofficial estimates obtained from the Rub- 
ber Credit Bank, the U. S. Department of Commerce 
estimates the production of natural rubber in Brazil for 
1948 at approximately 27,600 net metric tons. Of this 
total, 98 percent is expected to be produced in the 
Amazon Valley and the remainder in other Brazilian 
areas, including the states of Mato Grosso, Piaui, and 
Bahia. Brazilian rubber production in 1947 totaled 32,931 
tons. 

Based on purchase figures obtained from the Rubber 
Credit Bank, and export figures obtained from exporters 
of rubber released from the existing Government market 
monopoly, Brazilian production of natural rubber dur- 
ing May, 1948, amounted to 1,683 net metric tons as 
compared with 3,807 tons produced in the preceding 
month and 3,276 in May, 1947. Approximately 94.3 per- 
cent of the total May production came from the Amazon 
Valley and the other 5.7 percent from other areas in 
Brazil. The substantial decreases of about 55.8 percent 
and 48.6 percent, respectively, from the April, 1948, 
and May, 1947, production may be attributed to changes 
in the purchase policy of the Rubber Credit Bank since 
the beginning of this year. 


Data on Shipments 


Shipments of natural rubber from all of the produc- 
ing areas to southern Brazil during May, 1948, totaled 
2,405 net metric tons as compared with 669 tons ship- 
ped during the preceding month and 2,979 shipped dur- 
ing May, 1947. Stocks of natural rubber held by the 
Rubber Credit Bank at the end of May, 1948, amounted 
to 8,603 net metric tons at exporting points, and 3,998 
at consuming points in Brazil. Stocks of natural rubber 
held at the end of the preceding month totaled 13,295 
tons. 

Estimated Brazilian production of 140 tons of re- 
claimed rubber per month is reported to continue un- 
changed. Practically all reclaimed rubber is produced 
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and used by manufacturers of rubber products in their 
own operations. 

New regulations have been issued governing the sale 
of Brazilian rubber to domestic manufacturers of rub- 
ber products. The quantities which will be used in prod- 
ucts for export will be sold at world-market prices. 

In order to sustain the economy of the Amazon region, 
rubber goods manufacturers heretofore have been 
obliged to purchase domestic rubber at prices approxi- 
mately three times the world-market quotations, This 
requirement has precluded the production of rubber 
goods for export and has cut down the output for home 
use. 


Method of Purchasing 


According to the new regulations, the manufacturer 
will continue to buy rubber from the Central Rubber 
Bank, but if he specifies that it is to be used in the man- 
ufacture of products for export, he will pay for the par- 
ticular grade of rubber he buys the price quoted in the 
New York Commodity Exchange on the day the appli- 
cation is filed with the Executive Commission for Rub- 
ber Protection; the official rate of exchange on_ the 
date of application will be used to convert the quotations 
to Brazilian currency. 

Although the measures taken are believed to have 
been carefully planned by the Commission, it is the gen- 
eral opinion of rubber goods manufacturers that the new 
regulations will have no immediate effect on the indus- 
try. Tire and tube manufacturers, it is said, undoubtedly 
could compete with other suppliers on the world market, 
but the Bank of Brazil would be reluctant to issue ex- 
port licenses on tires and tubes until the domestic supply 
situation has improved considerably. Technical difficul- 
ties in the issuance of export licenses and the procure- 
ment of corresponding import licenses from other coun- 
tries would also delay the export of other rubber manu- 
facturers. 
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ivision of Rubber Chemistry, A. 6. S. 
eets in Detroit on November 8, 9, 10 


Chemistry, A.C.S., as previously announced, will 

be held at the Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, Mich., 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, November 8, 9 
and 10. The first session will get under way on Mon- 
day afternoon, November 8, and the concluding ses- 
_ sion will be held on Wednesday morning, November 10. 

The meeting will feature the presentation of twenty- 
two technical papers, once again grouped insofar as 
possible by subject matter. The regular business meet- 
ing will be held at the end of the technical session on 
Tuesday morning, November 9, and the divisional ban- 
quet will be held on the evening of the same day. All 
events, including the banquet, will be held at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel. The suppliers’ cooperative cocktail party, 
which has been a feature of the past several meetings, 
will not be held at Detroit. 

Titles and abstracts of the twenty-two papers to be 
presented, together with their authors and company 
connections, follow: 


To: FALL MEETING of the Division of Rubber 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


Monday Afternoon—November 8 


2:40 P.M.—EPC Channel Blacks Modulus Study. J. Q. 
McGiffin (General Tire & Rubber Co., Baytown, Texas). 


A total of 88700,000 pounds of EPC channel black has been 
used for the production of GR-S Black masterbatches at the 
Office of Rubber Reserve plant operated by the Generai Tire 
and Rubber Company at Baytown, Texas, during the 30-month 
period from January 1, 1946, through June 30. 1948. A total 
of 50600,000 pounds of the above EPC channel black has beer 
tested on a dry mill mix basis, by incorporation of 50 parts of 
channel black, taken from representative covered hopper car 
sampling, with 100 parts of standard GR-S reference controi, 
with completion of compounding, curing, and tensile testing 
according to Office of Rubber Reserve specifications. Data 
accumulated represent testing on 767 hopper cars of EPC chan- 
nel black. 

Data are reported representing five different producing com- 
panies and sixteen different fields identified only by Roman 
numerals and capital letters, respectively. Results are reported 
for 25 and 50-minute modulus in p.s.i. at 292°F. at 300% elonga- 
tion and compounded Mooney viscosity (4’ ML). These data 
have all been corrected for individual simultaneous reference 
control testing and have then been corrected to one common 
reference control level. Factual results only are reported as a 
matter of record and to present this information to the industry 
as a whole. 


3:05 P. M.—An. Acceleration Study Using Reinforcing Fur- 
nace Blacks in Natural Rubber Treads, W. H. Heinlen, 
Jr. (B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio). 


Reinforcing furnace blacks as replacements for channel blacks 
in natural rubber tread formulations are receiving increased 
interest throughout the industry. The major difficulty encoun- 
tered in their use has been a definite processing scorch problem 
introduced by their inherent high pH and consequent low accel- 
erator adsorption values. Reduction of common accelerators 
and/or sulfur loadings to. various degrees of starvation, im- 
proves scorch resistance to some extent, but only at the expense 
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Program of the 


DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 
November 8-10, 1948 





Monday Afternoon—November 8 


2:30 P.M.—Onening remarks by Harry E. Outcault 
(St. Joseph Lead Co.), Division Chairman. 


2:40 P.M.—Technical Papers. 

Tuesday Morning—November 9 
9:00 A.M.—Technical Papers. 
11:20 A.M.—Business Meeting. 

Tuesday Afternoon—November 9 
2:00 P.M.—Technical Papers. 


Tuesday Evening—November 9 
6:30 P.M.—Division Banquet, Book-Cadillac. 


Wednesday Morning—November 10 
9:15 A.M.—Technical Papers. 











of hysteresis, set, and other important properties in the vul- 
canizates. 

Further expansion in the use of these furnace blacks is justi- 
fied by the data of this study in which mixed aliphatic thiazyl 
disulfides are used for acceleration in combination with n-nitroso 
diphenyl am‘ne for retardation. With this accelerator combina- 
tion, adequate freedom from scorch is achieved without detri- 
ment to other important physical properties in the vulcanizate. 
The effect of a concentration range of beth sulfur and retarder 
is shown and comparisons are made with a standard E.P.C. 
tread stock used as a control. The R.F. black vulcanizates are 
shown. bv all phvsical tests, equal to and in many ways superior 
to the similarly loaded E.P.C. black control compound. 


3:30 P. M.—Power Consumption Studies on Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber Compounds. A. H. Nellen. W. B. 
lap, Jr.. and C. J. Glaser, Jr. (Lee Tire & Rubber Corp., 
Conshohocken, Pa.). 


A power study has been made on a “B” size laboratory Ban- 
bury and a standard No. 11 Banbury. The study was made 
primarily to determine the effect of X-435 polymer (41° cumene- 
hydroperoxide) on power requirements. The work has been 
amplified to include the effect of certain standard tvnpes of carbon 
black and plasticizer-black ratios and finally the effect of mixing 
variables, 

It was found that X-435 requires more power than GR-S in 
approximate relationship to its higher Mooney value and that 
types of black have a pronounced effect on power consumption, 
not necessarily in order of their respective particle size, but 
apparently depending on the type of hydrocarbon in which they 
are used. 
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Power requirements of certain type tread mixes exceed the 
capacity of some existing equipment imposing severe repeated 
overloads. Judicious blending of blacks may be used successfully 
to reduce these overloads. The effect of black-plasticizer ratio 
is shown and various mixing methods which will reduce power 
consumption are discussed. 


3:55 P, M.—The Effect of Compounding Variables upon 
the Low Temperature Behavior of Butadiene-Styrene 
Synthetic Rubbers. R. D, Juve and J. W. Marsh (Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 

The serviceability of butadiene-styrene synthetic rubber stocks 
at low temperatures is dependent upon the compounding materials 
used. The type and amount of plasticizer is of. particular im- 
portance. Data are shown for the changes in stiffness at various 
low temperatures for GR-S containing a number of good low 
temperature plasticizers. 

A comparison was made of the low temperature stiffening of 
polybutadiene containing the thermatomic P-33 black and easy 
processing channel black. Improvement in the low temperature 
flexibility of GR-S without too great a deterioration of physical 
properties at normal temperatures can be achieved by the use of 
combinations of increased black and increased plasticizer. 

The degree to which polybutadiene and 85-15 butadiene- 
styrene compounds are vulcanized has an important relation to 
the permanent set which the stocks assume after Static compres- 
sion at minus 57°C. The tensile and elongation at minus 42°C. 
and at minus 57°C. have been investigated for several stocks of 
varied freezing points. 


4:15 P. M.—The Compounding of O-Ring Hydraulic Pack- 
ings. Richard A. Clark and LaVerne E. Cheyney (Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio). 


This paper discusses some of the general and specific require- 
ments for O-ring hydraulic packings and presents some aspects 
on the compounding of O-rings to meet these requirements. Such 
packings are widely used in aircraft, automobiles, locomotives, 
hydraulic presses, and many other pieces of equipment and ma- 
chinery employing hydraulic methods of motivation or activation. 
Aircraft applications represent the most severe type of use in 
general and are discussed in detail in this paper. 

The general requirements for an O-ring for aircraft applica- 
tions are that it should be made to close dimensional tolerances, 
it should not be adversely affected by the hydraulic oil employed, 
it should withstand working hydraulic pressures without leakage, 
it should seal at both high and low temperatures, it should have 
low friction, and it should have a long life expectancy. 

The specific requirements for O-rings, as given in the Army- 
Navy Aeronautical Specification AN-P-79, are discussed. The 
tests listed in this specification are classified as tests for control, 
for the evaluation of O-rings in terms of properties believed 
requisite for performance, and for simulation of service condi- 
tions. 

The aspects of compounding O-rings which are discussed 
include the factors influencing the selection of the base polymer, 
the curing system, reinforcing agents, and plasticizers. 


Tuesday Morning—November 9 


9:00 A. M.—Reclaiming Synthetic Rubber. F. L. Kil- 
bourne, Jr. (Xylos Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 

This paper reviews the progress made by the reclaimed rubber 
industry from 1938 to 1948 in reclaiming rubber scrap containing 
synthetic rubber. A quick method of estimating the synthetic 
hydrocarbon content of an unknown mixture is described. Ex- 
periments showing the effect of fine grinding, synthetic rubber 
content, the use of peptizers and the use of alkaline or neutral 
digestion media on the reclaimed rubber product are reported. 
Some statistics illustrating the concentration of synthetic rubber 
in tire scrap are given. Reports on tire performance obtained 
with synthetic reclaim are included. Recipes containing synthetic 
reclaimed rubber are given which are recommended for mechani- 
cal goods of varying degrees of Shore hardness. 
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9:25 A, M.—The Effect of Whole Tire Reclaimed Rubber 
on the Accelerated Aging of Natural Rubber and GR-S. 
J. M. Ball and R. L. Randall (Midwest Rubber Reclaim- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, Ill.). 

Certain specifications for various kinds of industrial rubber 
goods call for accelerated aging tests. Inasmuch as reclaimed 
rubber is an important compounding ingredient for such goods 
it is worth while to know -what effect reclaimed may have on 
the behavior of natural rubber and GR-S during accelerated 
aging. 

Four commercial whole tire reclaims were used: (1) Natural 
rubber, alkali process; (2) Natural rubber, neutral process; (3) 
Blend of natural rubber and GR-S, neutral process, and (4) 
GR-S, neutral process. The third is the predominating type 
today. 

Each of the four reclaims was used in two proportions with 
both natural rubber and GR-S, replacing 20 and 50 per cent 
respectively of the new rubber. Control compounds containing 
no reclaimed rubber were included. Dumbbells cut from press 
cured slabs were aged 46 and 96 hours in the air oven at 100°C. 
and also in the oxygen bomb at 70°C., 300 p.s.i. 

For maximum resistance to accelerated aging the use of re- 
claimed rubber with either natural rubber or GR-S may be 
beneficial. The beneficial effect is often pronounced. A high 
proportion of reclaim tends to be better for age resistance than 
a low proportion, and the modern whole tire reclaim containing 
GR-S hydrocarbon tends to be better than its prewar counterpart. 


9:55 A. M.—Reclaiming of Vulcanized Rubber: Rate of 
Replasticization. E. F. Sverdrup, J. S. Plumb, and J. C. 
Elgin (U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.). 
A study of the rate of replasticization of vulcanized rubber 

and some synthetics under simple conditions has been made in an 

effort to clarify the mechanisms involved in the reclaiming of 
rubber. It is shown that ground vulcanized rubber heated in 
the temperature range of 250-400°F. undergoes a rapid initi=' 
increase in plasticity and on continued heating passes through 
an inversion point and rehardens until after prolonged heating 

a further but slower increase in plasticity is attained. When the 

cycle described has been completed the normal reclaiming range 

of four to fourteen hours or more has been reached. 

Three points of equal plasticity exist in this time cycle. This 
behavior is characteristic for all vulcanized rubbers studied but 
the exact shape and position of the resultant plasticity-time 
curve, and (the slopes of the various sections of the curve) 
vary with the rubber, physical conditions and reclaiming agents 
used. Synthetics show a similar behavior but the rehardening 
process tends to predominate so that the initial rapid dip in 
plasticity is less pronounced and is realized only under. special 
conditions. The influence of temperature, plasticizing agent, 
type of rubber and other factors is reported. Properties of the 
revulcanized product at various stages of the time cycle have 
been studied. 

The initial replasticization of the scrap may be made to occur 
in a very short time under suitable temperature conditions, and 
type and concentration of plasticizing agent. On rapid cooling 
at this stage the product is a stable and superior reclaim. It is 
thus found that reclaiming can be effected in relatively - short 
times. 

An explanation of the plasticity-time behavior is suggested, and 
its implications for reclaiming and utilization as the basis for 
improved reclaiming procedures are discussed. The probable 
dependence of the relative activity of chemicals as plasticizing 
agents depending not only on process conditions, but also on 
the particular stage of the time cycle, is pointed out. 


10:25 A. M.—The Effect of Soil Microorganisms on Rub- 
ber Insulation. J. T. Blake and D. W. Kitchin (Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass.). 

The service life of most rubber insulated underground cables 
has been excellent. There have been a few cases of failure in 
control and communications cables caused by direct contact with 
soil. Such failures are characterized by discrete spots of low 
insulation resistance. Under laboratory conditions favoring micro- 
bial activity we have produced in a few weeks failures resembling 
those found in cable after 10 or more years. Parallel tests in 
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active soil, sterilized soil, and, water proved the failures were 
caused by microorganisms. : 
_ Insulation resistance is the most sensitive unambiguous cri- 
terion of failure of insulation in soil. It indicates microbial 
attack sooner than customary bacteriological methods. Insulations 
vary in resistance to microbial attack. GR-S and butyl com- 
pounds are stable in soils that cause rapid failure of natural 
rubber compounds. Other soils contain microorganisms that can 
attack them. Gutta-percha is more resistant than natural rubber. 
Neoprene, polyvinyl chloride, and polyethylene to date appear 
completely stable. 

The probable mechanism of attack is oxidation by aerobic 
microorganisms. They appear to cause failure in three ways: 
by growing directly on the rubber and consuming it; by growing 
on soil particles in contact with it; and by growing near it. 
Enzymes seem to cause the failure. Deterioration occurs beyond 
regions reached by microbes. All three actions are involved in 
attack on natural rubber. Attack on GR-S and butyl is char- 
acterized by absence of surface colonies. Apparently the agents 
causing failure cannot utilize them directly as food. Conditions 
producing cable failure by microbial attack during reasonable 
service life are extremely rare. 


10:55 A. M.—Effect of Traces of Antioxidant on the Sta- 
bility of Crude GR-S. E. J. Glazer, C. R. Parks, J. O. 
Cole, and J. D. D’lanni (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Akron, Ohio). 


It has been frequently observed in this laboratory that different 
batches of crude GR-S, containing no deliberately added anti- 
oxidant, varied widely in stability. Some batches showed evidence 
of oxidation either at the end of the drying process or on aging 
for several weeks. In other cases, the stability of the polymer 
appeared to be comparable to regular GR-S containing anti- 
oxidant. 

Since most of these batches had been prepared in regular plant 
or pilot plant equipment normally operated with GR-S contain- 
ing antioxidant, it seemed probable that small amounts of anti- 
oxidant were being introduced into the polymer during manu- 
facture. The observed differences in behavior of different batches 
would then be associated with varying amounts of antioxidant 
present in the finished polymer. 

The object of the present work was to obtain information 
on the stability of antioxidant-free GR-S and to determine 
whether traces of antioxidant have any appreciable effect on 
stability of the polymer toward oxygen. 

The stability of crude GR-S containing traces of antioxidant 
has been evaluated by measurement of oxygen absorption rates 
and changes in physical properties of the polymer during accel- 
erated aging. Antioxidant-free GR-S was found to be highly 
unstable toward oxygen. The inhibiting effect of phenyl 
B-naphthylamine at a concentration as low as 0.001% could be 
detected, but the effect did not become appreciable until the 
antioxidant content reached 0.1%. 


Tuesday Afternoon—November 9 


2:00 P, M.—Compression-Set of Nitrile Rubbers as Affected 
by Compounding. C. G. Cashion (Xylos Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio). 


The advent of butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymers has led to 
the development of compounds to resist heat and oil or heat 
alone to a degree heretofore impossible. However, this new era 
of compounding has posed many new problems, one of which 
is the development of formulations that possess high resistance 
to compression set as well as resistance to various oils. The 
effects of nitrile content, pigmentation, curative systems, time and 
temperature of cure, processing safety of various curatives and 
effect of polymer dilution with other elastomers, i.e., crude, 
GR-S, and reclaimed hydrocarbon, have been studied, and the 
results are presented as a guide to the adoption of butadiene- 
acrylonitrile copolymers to new compounding developments. 

In addition to the above, data on the effects of air, absence 
of air, and low vs. high aniline point oils on set at high tem- 
peratures are presented. A study of compression set at 212°F., 
250°F., and 300°F. made in stocks of 40 + 5, 50 + 5, and 60 + 5 
durometer levels is also presented. Further studies relative to the 
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effects of stock tempering following cure on compression set 
as a means of improving initial set properties have been inves- 
tigated. 

Future mechanical developments in the automotive and me- 
chanical fields offer many possibilities for the use of acrylonitrile 
elastomers in applications that could not possibly be met with 
previously available materials. 


2:25 P. M.—Infrared Studies of 1,2 and Trans-1,4 Struc- 
ture of Polybutadiene and Budatiene-Styrene Copolymers 
Polymerized at Various Temperatures. E. J. Bort and 
A. W. Meyer (U. S. Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J.). 


Butadiene-styrene copolymers having superior physical prop- 
erties are obtained by polymerization at temperatures of 41°F. 
or below. This improvement in physical properties is attributed 
to an increase in structural regularity of the polymer as the 
temperature of polymerization is lowered. In order to make a 
structural analysis of these polymers, a quantitative method is 
necessary for measuring either the cis or trans 1,4 content of 
the butadiene polymers. 

1,2 and trans-1,4 addition of butadiene polymers were meas- 
ured by employing infrared bands at 910 and 967 cm.*, respec- 
tively. l-octene and trans 4-octene were used for calibration 
purposes. These methods were applied to structural investiga- 
tions on polybutadiene polymerized in the temperature range 
—2° to +206°F. Butadiene-styrene copolymers prepared at 
0°, 41°, and 122°F., were also studied. 

Trans-1,4 addition increases and 1,2 addition decreases with 
decreasing temperature of polymerization in polybutadiene and 
butadiene-styrene copolymers. At —2°F. substantially all of the 
1,4 addition product is present in the trans-1,4 form. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent 1,2 addition exists at this temperature. It is 
concluded that this accounts for the major part of the non- 
crystallizable portion of butadiene polymers made at low tem- 
peratures. 


2:50 P. M.—The Structure of Neoprene. II. Determination 
of End-Groups by Means of Radiosulfur. W. E. Mochel 
and J. H. Peterson (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.). 

Sulfur-modified polychloroprene rubber, i.e, Neoprene Type 
GN, has been shown by the use of radioactive sulfur to be essen- 
tially a copolymer of chloroprene and sulfur in the approximate 
ratio of 100 chloroprene units per sulfur atom. The sulfur units, 
possibly disulfides, are cleaved by an alkaline emulsion of, tetra- 
ethyl thiuram disulfide, so that a gel polymer containing com- 
bined sulfur can thus be converted to a soluble, plastic product. 
The mechanism of this cleavage reaction has not been com- 
pletely elucidated as yet. 

Potassium persulfate, used as initiator for the polymerization 
of neoprene, appears to be combined with the polymer in Neo- 
prene Type GN in amounts equivalent to 8 to 17 polymer 
molecules formed for each sulfur-containing initiator fragment. 
However when dodecyl mercaptan is used as modifier, a large 
proportion of the polymer molecules contain essentially no com- 
bined sulfur from the persulfate and it appears that the true 
initiator is the RS free radical formed by reaction of the 
mercaptan with potassium persulfate. 

Dodecyl mercaptan, used as a polymerization modifier or chain 
transfer agent, is combined in a greater amount than the one 
mercaptan per polymer molecule expected on the basis of simple 
chain transfer. High molecular weight fractions contain 3 to 4 
mercaptan sulfur atoms per polymer molecule and the results 
suggest that mercaptan addition to the double bonds of the 
polymer had occurred. The implications of these results are 
discussed. 


3:20 P. M.—Dilatometric Measurement of Molecular Regu- 
larity in Polymers. V. E. Lucas, P. H. Johnson, L. B. 
Wakefield, and B. L. Johnson (Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio). 

The molecular regularity of various synthetic elastomers has 
been determined by measurement of the crystallizability of the 
raw, unstretched polymers. The relative crystallizability of the 
polymers was measured dilatometrically in terms of the iso- 
thermal volume decrease characteristic of the ordering process 
of crystallization by the use of Pyrex glass dilatometers of the 
type described by Bekkedah! and Wood in their study of the 
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crystallization of natural rubber [/nd. Eng. Chem., vol. 33, p. 
381 (1941)]. 

The crystallizability of a series of polymers, varying in com- 
position from 100 per cent butadiene to 70-30 parts by weight 
of butadiene-styrene, which had been prepared in a ferricyanide- 
activated, diazo thio ether emulsion recipe at —10°C., was found 
to decrease regularly with increasing styrene concentration. 

The molecular regularity of polybutadiene polymerized in the 
system described above and also in an oxidation-reduction 
(redox) recipe catalyzed by an iron’ pyrophosphate complex has 
been shown to be dependent on the polymerization temperature ; 
the crystallizability of the polybutadiene increases markedly with 
decreasing polymerization temperature. A similar relation be- 
tween polymerization temperature and molecular regularity has 
been found for a series of polychloroprenes polymerized in an 
emulsion system employing sodium rosinate, sulfur, and am- 
monium persulfate. 

The stress-strain properties of gum compound vulcanizates of 
the polychloroprenes showed a striking improvement which co- 
incided with increasing crystallizability of the polymers prepared 
at successively lower polymerization temperatures. 


4:00 P. M.—An Instrument for Determining the Relaxa- 
tion and Recovery of Elastomers. W. E. Phillips (B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio) and B. G. Labbe (Govern- 
ment Laboratories, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio). 


An instrument has been developed which will determine the 
rate of relaxation of elastomers under compression or shear as 
well as recovery after partial or complete release of load at 
temperatures from —70°F. to 158°F, The load which is recorded 
on a Foxboro Dynalog is determined by means of a strain gage 
in a Baldwin SR-4 Type C force cell (capacity 2000 pounds). 

The sample of elastomer to be tested is placed in the machine 
which is maintained at a constant temperature, and compressed 
to either a predetermined load or to a definite per cent by means 
of a hand crank. The sample may be tested with or without 
previous conditioning at the test temperature. 

Although MacDonald and Ushakoff [Anal. Chem., vol. 20, No. 
8, p. 713 (1948)] report that the change in rate of relaxation is 
uniform with log time when elastomers are tested at room tem- 
perature, the rate of relaxation both at higher and lower tem- 
peratures is not similarly uniform. For this reason the con- 
tinuous recording of the load and the use of a mechanism which 
permits the opening and closing of the specimen clamps by an 
indicated one-thousandth of an inch are of great value in the 
study of rate of crystallization or of stiffening at low tempera- 
tures. 

A preliminary investigation has indicated’ that below 158°F. 
the amount of relaxation decreases with compounded GR-S, 
polybutadiene, natural rubber, GR-I and GR-M. A compound 
of Hycar OR-25 appeared to have fairly uniform relaxation 
properties over this temperature range. : 

Data obtained fromm the recovery of these specimens indicated 
inferiority of GR-M and Hycar OR-25 when tested at —-70°F. 
The over-all picture shows GR-I to be slightly superior to the 
balance of the polymers as regards this characteristic. 


Wednesday Morning—November 10 


9:15 A. M.—A New Non-Discoloring Antioxidant for 
Natural Rubber. D. E. Winkler and. F. M. McMillan 
(Shell Development Co., Emeryville, Calif.). 


It is shown that a representative of the trialkylphenol group is 
an excellent antioxidant for natural rubber compounds contain- 
ing mineral fillers or carbon black. In high temperature. aging 
conducted in air and in oxygen under pressure this phenol deriva- 
tive has been found to compare favorably with the best com- 
mercial antioxidants. The retention of tensile strength and 
elongation and resistance to cut growth in the aged samples were 
excellent. The antioxidant is readily compatible with both natu- 
ral and synthetic rubbers and has not been observed to bloom 
out at normal loadings of 1 to 3 PHR. It has little if any effect 
on the rate of cure of natural rubber and no allowance need be 
made for it in compounding. Distinct advantages in many appli- 
cations are its light stability and nonstaining and nondiscoloring 
characteristics. 
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9:35 A. M.—Rubber and Vinyl Dispersed Colors and Their 


History. T. G. Sullivan (Sinclair & Valentine Co., New 
York, N. Y.). 


The real beginning of the use of, organic colors in rubber 
goods came with the use of organic accelerators. The quality of 
colors in rubber has improved over the early pigments used. 
Colors were developed that possessed heat and light stability 
and nonbleeding characteristics; however, the particle size of the 
pigments has been the limiting factor in their use in rubber 
and vinyl stocks. The preparation of a color masterbatch by the 
wet method prevents the agglomeration of color particles during 
drying and insures a fine particle size and complete color dis- 
persion. With the development of a protective colloid com- 
patible with all natural and synthetic rubbers and many plastics, 
a new type of dispersed color has been made in this manner. 

One of the largest fields for dispersed colors is the vinyl film 
industry where emphasis is placed on the final color particle size. 
Dry colors cannot be used as such but must be ground into 
plasticizers or dispersed while wet into a protective colloid that 
is compatible with the vinyl stock. The latter method yields a 
finer particle size and is more economical. With slight modi- 
fications it is possible to produce a powdered dispersed color 
which has far-reaching uses in vinyl film. 

Theoretical explanations of the causes of the bleeding of colors 
in rubber and vinyl stocks are discussed. Methods of eliminating 
bleeding or crocking are covered. Proper compounding of rubber 
and vinyl stocks is important to prevent color discoloration, 
fading, and bleeding. It is necessary if quality colored goods 
are to be produced. 

10:00 A, M.—Emulsifier-Free Latex, J. M. Willis (Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


Many instances can be cited where it would be advantageous 
to have a latex without emulsifier or a polymer coagulated there- 
from. This led to the development of a polymerization system 
wherein no emulsifier is charged to the reactor. Monomer, water, 
potassium persulfate (catalyst), and sodium metaphosphate (sta- 
bilizer) constitute the complete recipe. The ultimate latex con- 
tains derivatives of the polymer units such as sulfates, alcohols, 
glycols and sulfonic acids which lend stability. If a partially 
water soluble monomer such as acrylonitrile or methylmethacry- 
late is present, a reducing agent may be employed giving a redox 
type system and resulting in very rapid reaction rates. 

Particle size studies on these latices with the electron micro- 
scope have shown a very large average particle diameter. A 
typical value is 5000 Angstroms compared to 800-900 for GR-S. 
It has been shown that the particle size increases as the reaction 
rate decreases. The fluidity of these latices is, of course, very 
good. These latices are normally acid but can be carried to a 
pH of above 7 by careful neutralization. Coagulated polymer 
from this system has shown outstanding resistance to aging. 


10:20 A. M.—Factors Affecting Emulsion Stability in 
Blends of GR-S and Hevea Latices. I. The Stabilizing 
Power of Soap Solutions in Latex in the Presence of 
Inorganic Salts and Some Amino Acids. K. W. Gardiner 
(Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


The ultimate stability of blends of soap-stabilized GR-S and 
Hevea latices will be dependent chiefly upon the degree of inter- 
action occurring between the stabilizing media characteristic of 
each latex. In view of the complex molecular constitution of 
dilute soap solutions due to hydrolysis, the types of reactions 
that may take place can be quite varied. In addition to the 
changes in stability resulting from the formation of actual 
chemical complexes are those variations caused by the presence 
of certain electrolytes common to each system. 

A fundamental study has been made of the emulsion stability 
behavior of a purified natural latex in which the proportions 
of several potentially reactive ingredients representative of each 
stabilizing system have been systematically varied. The observed 
changes in stability have been explained on the basis of salt 
effects and the possible association of one of the soap hydrolysates 
employed with certain amino acids. The actual enhancement of 
emulsion stability resulting from the association of a stoichio- 
metric acid soap with the amino acids has been demonstrated. 
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10:45 A. M.—The Mechanical Stability Test for Hevea 
Latex. H. G. Dawson (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio), 


The mechanical stability test is a rapid, simple method of 
estimating the colloidal stability or quality of Hevea latex. It 
is shown that the latex particles start to agglomerate as soon 
as the peripheral speed of the agitator reaches the minimum 
value required to exert sufficient shear to overcome the force 
of repulsion due to the charge on the particles. If a sufficiently 
high, constant shear is applied, progressive flocculation continues 
during the test until mechanical coagulation occurs. The “end 
point” is defined as the time in seconds required to coagulate 
0.5% to 1% of the total solids in the sample. 

Tests indicated that most of the shear or rub on the latex 
takes place at the outer edge of the agitator. A flat disc is 
recommended as a standard in place of the Benedict ring type 
agitator formerly employed in similar apparatus. This shear 
depends upon peripheral speed which varies directly with shaft 
speed and the d’ameter of the agitator. Mechanical stability is 
shown to depend critically on the size of sample, the total solids, 
and the temperature. Lowering the temperature of the latex 
from room temperature to 10° or 5°C. increases the mechanical 
stability very markedly. Equipment and procedure for the test 
are described in detail. 

Less significant factors are size and shape of sample bottle, 
ammonia concentration in sample, and atmosphere in which 
test is run. A high shear, low speed stability test was also 
studied. 


11:05 A. M.—A Comparison of the Vulcanization Charac- 
teristics of 2-Thiazolethiol and Its Disulfide with Other 
Thiazole Accelerators. A. J. Beber and R. A. Mathes 
(B. F. Goodrich Research Center, Brecksville, Ohio). 


For many years the mercaptothiazole class of accelerators has 
been the most widely used vulcanization accelerators in the rub- 
ber industry. Even though considerable interest has been evinced 
as to the efficacy of the simplest members of this series, the 
synthesis of 2-mercaptothiazole has only very récently been re- 
ported, first in a patent issued to the B. F. Goodrich Company 
in 1947, and subsequently in a paper by the authors together 
with the synthesis of its disulfide. 

This compounding study was made to compare the vulcaniza- 
tion characteristics of 2-mercaptothiazole and 2,2’-dithiodithia- 
zole with a number of commercial accelerators of the mercap- 
tothiazole class. Equal concentrations by weight of the accelera- 
tors have been used in tread type stocks of natural rubber and 
GR-S. 

The following tests were performed for comparison: tensile 


strength, modulus, elongation, Mooney cure, hysteresis, perma- 
nent set, aging, rebound, and hardness. This study shows that 
the behavior of 2-thiazolethiol is similar to other mercaptothiazole 
controls. The rate of cure is in the same general range but the 
scorch tendency, indicated by the Mooney cure, is greater. The 
values for hysteresis and permanent set are higher. 

Stocks vulcanized with 2-thiazolethiol compare closely with the 
control accelerators in aging, rebound and hardness. In com- 
parison with the dithiazyldisulfides employed as controls, 2,2’- 
dithiodithiazole follows in general the pattern outlined for 2-thia- 
zolethiol. The activity of the disulfide is similar to the control 
accelerators but its delayed action effect is not as great. The 
hysteresis is higher in natural rubber but in GR-S the value 
falls between the controls. 


11:25 A, M.—GR-S and Natural Rubber with Improved 
Processing Qualities. Arnold R. Davis, Arthur C. Lindaw, 
and Ralph A. Naylor (American Cyanamid Co., Stamford, 
Conn.). 

During the past few years considerable improyement has been 
made in the processing characteristics and quality of GR-S. Some 
of the newer types of GR-S, and particularly the GR-S made 
at 41°F., still present problems in processing. Natural rubber con- 
tinues to require plasticization in some way to facilitate the 
manufacture of many rubber products. 

In a previous paper, one of the authors discussed, in consid- 
erable detail, the action, in dry GR-S and in dry natural rubber, 
of 0,o'-dibenzamidodiphenyldisulfide or 2,2’-dithiobisbenzanilide 
now known as Pepton 22. The results of some experiments in 
adding Pepton 22 to GR-S latex and to natural rubber latex prior 
to coagulation are now presented. This catalytic plasticizer may 
be dispersed in water and added to GR-S latex and to natural 
rubber latex prior to coagulation and thereby obtain washed and 
dried polymers which can be readily plasticized by hot mastica- 
tion. 

Since most of the factory size masticating equipment gives only 
hot mastication, particularly with the new types of GR-S, only 
comparisons of hot mastication of the GR-S with and without 
Pepton 22 are shown. 

GR-S-X-435 type (made at 41°F.) plasticized by Pepton 22 
appears to require less accelerator than when no Pepton 22 is 
used with the same hot mastication. However, when properly 
cured the GR-S-X-435 containing the catalytic plasticizer gives 
evidence of improved cut growth resistance after aging. 

Natural rubber may be prepared at the plantation with the 
desired amount of Pepton 22, shipped and stored with no evi- 

dence of softening until subjected to hot mastication. 





Introduction of the Type C Portable Elevator marks 
the entrance of Montgomery & Co., Inc., New York 7, 
N. Y., into the materials handling field. The Type C is a 
light duty, hand operated production unit, having a 
capacity of 750 pounds. 





The latest die-less duplicating unit developed by the 
O’Neil-Irwin Manufacturing Co., Lake City, Minn., is 
the Di-Acro Shear No. 4, a cutting unit with a maximum 
shearing width of 24 inches. The cutting range of the 
new unit extends from rubber and plastics to 16-gauge 
steel. It is said to be especially adaptable to model, re- 
search and experimental work. 


A new high-speed photo-electronic counter which 
counts at rates up to 6,000 per minute has been developed 
by the Potter Instrument Co., Inc., Flushing, N. Y. 
Through the use of an electronic counter decade ahead 
of the electro-mechanical register, the counting speed of 
the unit is scaled down by a factor of 10, thereby increas- 
ing the reliability and accuracy of the unit. 
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A full-fledged, low cost electric fork truck, said to be 
equal in performance to any fork truck of similar 
capacity, has been added to the Transporter line featured 
by the Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago, IIl. Called 
the Transrider Fork Truck, it is a battery-operated unit 
with a capacity ranging from 2000 pounds with a 48- 
inch load to 3000 pounds with a 28-inch load. Despite an 
over-all height of only 83 inches, it can raise its load to 
130 inches. 

Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse 8, N. Y., has in- 
troduced the D-6 Portable Electric Disc Grinder, said 
to be a powerful 5-in-1 portable tool which grinds, 
polishes, cuts, drills and buffs metal, wood, plastics, glass, 
etc. It weighs less than 6 pounds. 


An Index to Volume 63 of RUBBER AGE will 
be found on Pages 119 to 122 of this issue. 
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Editorials 


HE decision of the Re- 

construction Finance 
Corporation to finance the 
installation of refrigeration 
equipment in government- 
owned plants to increase the production of low tem- 
perature synthetic rubber from the present 21,000 ton 
annual capacity to 183,000 ton capacity came as no sur- 
prise to the industry. Earlier claims, based on labora- 
tory tests, that a 30 percent improvement in tire tread 
performance could be obtained with the new polymer, 
have since been borne out by road tests, the true cri- 
terion. 

According to the RFC announcement, about half of 
the total synthetic rubber capacity now in operation will 
be equipped to produce low temperature rubber, with 
conversion to begin almost immediately. Low temper- 
ature polymers are now being produced at plants in 
Los Angeles, Baton Rouge, Naugatuck and Borger. The 
Borger plant, operated by U. S. Rubber, which is now 
producing about 3,000 tons of the polymer per year, 
will be among the first plants to receive the new equip- 
ment, and is expected to reach a 15,000 ton-a-year rate 
by the end of this year and reach a 30,000 ton-a-year rate 
sometime in 1949, 

Although the statement issued by the RFC referred 
to low temperature rubber ‘“‘polymerized at temperatures 
of 41 degrees and below” as being the “best tire tread 
material known,” it is believed that the new installations 
planned will be devoted almost entirely to the produc- 
tion of 41 degree rubber. The basic reason for this is 
that at present the 41 degree polymer can be produced 
at approximately the same cost as standard GR-S. 
Production cost of both the 14 degree and 0 degree 
polymers is somewhat higher, although experimental lots 
of both polymers are being made available. The 41 de- 
gree polymer will be sold at the same 18% cents a pound 
charged for standard GR-S. 


Government 
Decision 


ITTLE has been heard in 
recent months with re- 
gard to the possible adop- 
Nomenclature tion of a new name or gen- 
eral term for “synthetic 

rubber.” Activity in this direction was quite hectic a 
year or two back, with at least two committees striving 


Synthetic 





to select some appropriate term which would cover all of 
the man-made polymers. The rubber industry, unfor- 
tunately, has become somewhat lethargic in this instance, 
and seems content to let things drift along as they are. 

What has brought this subject up again in these 
columns is the semi-official adoption of a new name in 
the language of textiles. The textile industry has long 
recognized the need to clear up both trade and consumer 
confusion which resulted from the use of the word rayon. 
Since its introduction this term has been applied to cover 
two entirely different fibers, i.e., regenerated cellulose 
and cellulose acetate. Recognizing the need to distin- 
guish materials made from these different fibers, nomen- 
clature action has been taken by the ASTM Commit- 
tee on Textiles. 

Under the definitions recommended by the ASTM 
committee, the word “rayon” is confined to man-made 
fibers composed of regenerated cellulose, such as those 
produced by the viscose process. For the cellulose ester 
fibers, such as cellulose acetate, the committee has pro- 
posed the adoption of the new generic name “estron.” 
Many leading manufacturers of cellulose acetate textile 
fibers, including the Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
are in agreement with this specific terminology, and will 
employ the term “estron” in labeling and advertising 
their products. It is safe to predict that within the next 
few years the term “estron” will be completely absorbed 
into the language of textiles. Certainly the rubber in- 
dustry can do as well with its own problem. 


HE report that the 

. Soviet Union has offered 
Soviet to purchase the entire na- 
Move tural rubber output of Cey- 


lon has been confirmed in 
London. Since the Soviet Union has been an active 
purchaser of rubber in the Malayan market for the 
past year, it is obvious that it is seeking the rub- 
ber for stockpiling purposes. Such a move is entirely 
in keeping with today’s political and economical maneu- 
vering. However, it is indicative of how an unexpected 
move can serve to throw world estimates of production 
and consumption of rubber completely off balance. It 
is doubtful that the offer will culminate in a favorable 
agreement to the Soviet Union. If culminated, all fig- 
ures on production and consumption for 1949 would 
have to be completely overhauled. 
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RFC TO EXPEND $3,500,000 

FOR “COLD RUBBER” PRODUCTION 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has announced a $3,500,000 program for an 
eight-fold increase in the production of low 
temperature synthetic rubbers. The expan- 
sion program entails the installation of re- 
frigeration equipment in eight Government- 
owned synthetic rubber plants which will 
increase the nation’s “cold rubber” output 
by approximately 800%. The material al- 
ready is being produced in four plants at 
the rate of about 21,000 tons a year. When 
the expansion program is completed, pro- 
duction is expected to rise to 183,000 tons 
a year. 

Tests showing that the new cold rubber 
gives 30% more mileage in tire treads is 
behind the decision to boost production of 
low temperature synthetic. RFC officials 
pointed out that this new type of synthetic 
rubber costs no more to produce than the 
regular synthetic product. Both types are 
presently sold to industry at 18%4c a pound. 

Officials of the Government agency stated 
that at least one of the larger tire com- 
panies is ready to advertise tires with “cold 
rubber” treads. About six pounds of rub- 
ber is required for the tread of most popu- 
lar size passenger tires. An RFC technician 
explained that under the refrigeration 
processes it was possible to produce a 
product which approaches the molecular 
structure of natural rubber, and termed the 
new development “a revolution in, rubber.” 


Early Installations Planned 


The Government-owned rubber plants 
are managed by private rubber companies 
under a fee arrangement. The finished 
product is turned over to the RFC, which 
either sells it to industry or makes it 
available for the Government’s stockpile of 
strategic materials. 

The new equipment will go into plants 
operated by the U. S. Rubber Co. at Bor- 
ger, Tex.; the Copolymer Corporation at 
Baton Rouge, La.; the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. at Los Angeles, Calif. and 
Houston, Tex.; the General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. at Baytown, Tex.; the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. at Lake Charles, La.; 
and the B. F. Goodrich Co. at Port 
Neches, Tex. 

The Borger plant operated by U. S. 
Rubber will be an early receiver of the 
new equipment. Its production, now 3,000 
tons of low temperature synthetic a year, 
is expected to get up to a 15,000 ton a year 
rate by the end of 1948. It is further ex- 
pected to double that rate by early 1949. 

The Baton Rouge plant of the Co- 
polymer Corporation is to increase its cold 
rubber productive capacity from 15,000 to 
30,000 tons a year, while the Los Angeles 
plant operated by Goodyear will turn out 
some 15,000 tons annually. The plant at 
Baytown, operated by General Tire, is to 
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Industrial Trucks 


The rubber industry is using stor- 
age battery-powered industrial trucks 
far more widely this year than in 
1944, according to a study recently 
completed by the Electric Industrial 
Truck Association. A report issued 
by the association indicates that 
there are 75% more users in 1948 
than four years ago. The increase 
was attributed to growing awareness 
in the rubber field of the advantages 
of machine-size unit-load handling 
of material and products and to the 
versatility of this handling method, 
safety features, and low maintenance 
requirements of battery-powered 
trucks. 
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produce 30,000 tons a year, as is the Lake 
Charles plant operated by Firestone. 

The Port Neches plant operated by 
Goodrich will produce 15,000 tons of the 
low temperature synthetic yearly. With the 
conversion being pushed at top speed, the 
RFC anticipates that half the synthetic 
rubber plant capacity now in operation will 
be converted to cold rubber production 
within a year. 


Buckmaster Remains URWA Head 


L. S. Buckmaster was re-elected presi- 
dent of the United Rubber Workers of 
America (CIO) by the narrow margin of 
two votes at the 13th Annual Convention 
of the international rubber union, held at 
Omaha, Nebraska, from September 21 to 
25. The vote was 810 to 808. H. R. 
Lloyd was re-elected vice-president by a 
four-vote margin. Charles E. Lanning, 
secretary-treasurer, was returned _ to 
office by a comfortable margin of 107 
votes. The convention was the most tur- 
bulent held by the union to date, with 
President Buckmaster charging that “a 
ruthless political machine” was operating 
under cover in the union. His annual 
report, including charges that the Execu- 
tive Board had refused to repudiate the 
Progressive Party and Henry Wallace’s 
candidacy for president, was adopted by a 
vote of 818 to 788. One of the storm 
centers of the convention was N. H. Eagle, 
organizational director, whose replacement 
has long been sought by the Buckmaster 
faction. Some 90 amendments to the 
URWA constitution were proposed during 
the convention, action on many of them 
still pending. 


An Index to Volume 63 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 119 to 122 
of this issue. 


HIGH POLYMER FORUM FEATURES 
MIDWEST SESSION OF THE ACS 

The High Polymer Forum,. which has 
become a regular part of the meetings of 
the American Chemical Society, featured 
the Midwest session of the 114th meet- 
ing, held at St. Louis, Mo. from Sep- 
tember 6 to 10. The Forum, under the 
chairmanship of Cheves Walling, of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., was held this time un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Division of 
Organic Chemistry. Highlites of the forum 
reported by Chemical and Engineering 
News follow: 

A feature paper was that of J. L. 
Boland, and Geoffrey Gee, of the British 
Rubber Producers Association, on oxida- 
tive degradation of polyisoprene, delivered 
by Dr. Gee. Recent progress in the study 
of several problems related to oxidative 
degradation was discussed. It has been 
abundantly demonstrated, Dr. Gee stated, 
that under mild conditions of oxidation 
mono-olefins give high yields of unsatu- 
rated peroxides, with or without displace- 
ment of the double bond. It was recently 
shown that polyisoprenes behave in a more 
complex fashion, the first oxidation product 
normally containing four oxygen atoms, 
of which only two form part of a hydro- 
peroxide group. 

The formation of a mono-olefin hydro- 
peroxide has been shown to involve a chain 
mechanism in which two chain carriers 
participate, Dr. Gee continued. Detailed 
studies of dihydrocymene and squalene 
have been made and it was reported that 
preliminary work suggests similar behavior 
for rubber and gutta percha. This oxida- 
tion is more complex than, but closely re- 
lated to, that of mono-olefins, the chain 
propagation cycle involving four steps in- 
stead of two. It was suggested that in the 
second step the peroxide cyclizes by in- 
ternal addition to the adjacent double bond. 

Stating that while the bulk of polyiso- 
prene undergoes oxidation by the mechan- 
ism described, Dr. Gee also discussed scis- 
sion and cross-linking, which he consid- 
ered of minor importance from the 
ehemical standpoint. 

Rate constants in free radical polymer- 
ization were dealt with by Max Matheson, 
Ellen Bevilacqua, E. E. Auer, and E. J. 
Hart, of the U. S. Rubber Co. Measure- 
ments of the life of the free radical by 
photochemical techniques were made. It 
was indicated that the lives are of the 
order of a few seconds and the concentra- 
tion of active centers is of the order of 
10° molar. It was concluded that in reac- 
tions of radical plus radical the frequency 
factors are nearly normal, while in reac- 
tions of radical plus olefin, the frequency 
factors are low, and that the rate constants 
are independent of radical size in the initial 
stage. These studies were made as a func- 
tion of temperature in vinyl acetate, methyl 
methacrylate, and styrene. 
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PRESENTATION OF NEW MATERIALS FEATURES THIRD PLASTIC EXPOSITION 


The introduction of several new plastics 
materials, as well as of new and improved 
machinery and equipment, featured the 
Third National Plastics Exposition, held 
from September 27 to October 1 at the 
Grand Central Palace in New York City. 
Although the 1948 exposition did not have 
as many exhibitors as did the first two 
shows, it attracted the largest attendance 
to date. 

Several of its recently-developed mate- 
rials were displayed by the Chemical Di- 
vision of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
including Tuf-lite, a high resin-low rubber 
blend material; Pliovic, a vinyl chloride 
copolymer which requires less plasticizer 
than many similar materials yet processes 
with greater ease; Pliolite S-7, a synthetic, 
thermoplastic, hydrocarbon copolymer espe- 
cially engineered as a fine paper coating; 
Pliolite Latex 150 and 170, two new syn- 
thetic latices which have superior film 
forming characteristics to Pliolite Latex 
190; and Pliolite S-4, especially developed 
for flexible base lacquers. 

The attractive booth of the B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co. featured a number of 
the Geon materials, including the resins, 
Polyblend, plastic compounds, resin latices, 
plastic latices, Polyblend Jatex, and paste 
resins. Also featured were the recently- 
introduced Hycar EP and Hycar NS, 
nitrile rubbers which blend with vinyl ma- 
terials. Properties of these two rubbers 
include permanent cementability, stability, 
non-migration, easy processing, high load- 
ing and wide latitude. 

Two new basic types of Stvron were an- 
nounced by the Dow Chemical Co. at the 
exposition, these being Styron 637 and 
Styron 475. The latter material, while 
basically polystyrene, differs from that ma- 
terial in that its elongation at break is ap- 
proximately 10 times that of regular poly- 
styrene while its impact strength is three 
to five times greater. Styron 637 gives 
crystal and certain polystyrene colors 
greatly added light stability, increasing 
color permanence four to five times in cer- 
tain applications. An interlocking plastic 
partition block for interior use, made of 
Styron, was introduced at the exposition 
by the Columbia Protektosite Co., of Carl 


stadt, N. J. 
Bakelite Polyethylene Displayed 


The wide and varied uses of the com- 
pany’s polvethylene was stressed in the 
exhibit of the Bakelite Corporation. Dis- 
plays indicated the advantages of this ma- 
terial when used for sheathing on telephone 
cables and power and lighting wire, for 
packaging purposes, as insulation, etc. Ap- 
plications of Vinylite, particularly for rain- 
wear, were also emphasized. One of the 
novelties in the Bakelite exhibit was a new 
material consisting of Vinvlite film rein- 
forced and strengthened with a fiber back- 
ing. Uses for this new material include 
shelving, drawer linings and table covers. 

Items ranging from air conditioning 
parts to toys which have converted, since 
the war, from other materials to plastics 
were featured in the exhibit of the Plastics 
Division of the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Included among these items made from the 
various plastics materials featured by the 
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company were refrigerator parts, bearings 
for small electric motors, egg beaters, light 
fixtures, scales, milking machine parts, and 
miscellaneous household items. 

The adaptation of polythene film as a 
packaging material for frozen and fresh 
foods was a highlight of the DuPont ex- 
hibit. Recently developed uses for this 
film, other than for packaging, include 
raincoats, garment bags, bowl covers and 
table cloths. Among new developments for 
polythene stressed at the DuPont booth 
were bottle closures, wire insulation, flexi- 
ble ice trays, pipe fittings, and hoses for 
refrigerants. Other materials exhibited by 
the company included Teflon, the tetra- 
fluoroethylene resin; Plastacele, the cellu- 
lose acetate plastic; Butacite, the polyvinyl 
acetal resin, and nylon. 

A wide variety of plastics materials were 
featured by the American Cyanamid Co., 
with emphasis on its molding materials, 
particularly Malmac plastic. Among new 
products displayed were Melmac Plastic 
404, an extremely translucent material, de- 
signed primarily for fine shirt buttons, and 
Fast Cure Beetle Plastic, a new compound 
which makes it possible for compression 
molded parts to be produced much more 
rapidly than in the past. 

Major attention in the booth maintained 
by the Chemical Division of -Koppers Co., 
Inc., was given to P-8 Polystyrene, the new 
thermoplastic which will stand the heat of 
scalding water without distortion. This 
material has a specific gravity of 1.05 to 
1.07, a tensile strength of from 8500 to 
9500 Ibs./sq. in., a Rockwell hardness of 
from 76 to 80, and a dielectric strength of 
590 to 630 volts/mil. 

Other manufacturers of plastics mate- 
rials displaying their wares at the expo- 
sition included the Hercules Powder Co., 
which showed its comprehensive line of 
cellulosic materials; Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., which displaved its various 
thermoplastic and thermosetting materials, 
including vinyl chloride-acetate compounds, 
and the Interchemical Corporation, which 
stressed its numerous finishing materials, 
including new flexible plastic coatings for 
fabrics, textiles and artificia! leather. 

Numerous molders, extruders and fabri- 
cators of plastics, showing end products of 
all kinds and descriptions. were of course 
among the exhibitors at the exposition. 
Among these were the Rubber Corporation 
of America, which featured its 100% virgin 
vinyl film sold under the trade-name of 
Rucoam, and the Industrial Synthetics Cor- 
poration, which displayed its flexible plastic 
material known as Elastron. Among other 
exhibitors was the Meyercord Co., display- 
ing its V-Elasticals, a new kind of decal- 
comania especially developed for the deco- 
ration of vinyl products. 


New Equipment Exhibited 


Plastics molding presses of the compres: 
sion, transfer and injection type, many of 
them improved models of older machines, 
were on display at the exposition. The new 
Tri-Dyne presses for thermosetting ma- 
terials, which is said to feature fast uni- 
form heating, thorough mixing, and ac- 
curate moisture control, were shown and 
demonstrated by the Defiance Machine 


Works. Preco, Inc., displayed its latest 
type of Preco bench-type hydraulic press. 
This is an electrically-heated press, with 
water-cooled platens, with controlled pres- 
sures up to 40,000 pounds. 

The booth of the National Rubber Ma- 
chinery Co. featured several models of the 
company’s plastics extrusion machines 
which can handle heavy pipe for chemical 
use to fine monofilament for weaving into 
fabrics. A new type of Thermall electronic 
heater, especially developed for the rub- 
ber industry and which is said to cut 
curing time up to 50%, was displayed by 
W. T. LaRose & Associates, Inc., along 
with its regular line of plastic pre-heaters. 

Several manufacturers of electronic 
seaming machines displayed their respec- 
tive apparatus, including the Radio Re- 
ceptor Co., Union Special Machine Co., and 
the Singer Sewing Machine Co. A new 
type of electronic sewing machine, featur- 
ing the continuous bonding of thermoplas- 
tic sheetings, was introduced at the expo- 
sition by Mayflower Electronic Devices, 
Inc., of West New York, N. J. 

Of special interest to the rubber field, 
was the presentation of the Instron tensile 
testing apparatus by the Instron Engineer- 
ing Corp., of Quincy, Mass. This new in- 
strument is said to accurately measure and 
record load-elongation properties under 
tensile loading, hysteresis, and relaxation 
effects. It utilizes a precision electronic 
weighing system for detecting and record- 
ing the load applied to the sample under 
test. (Eprror’s Note: A complete descrip- 


tion of this new instrument appears on 
page 60 of this issue.) 


Leeds Rubber Products Formed 


Leeds Rubber Products, Inc., 4421 South 
La Salle St. Chicago 9, Ill, a newly 
formed Illinois corporation, has taken over 
the operating facilities of the American 
Industrial Rubber Co. of the same address. 
The American company will continue to 
function, but will confine its activities to 
sales. Leeds will continue to manufacture 
the same products as the American com- 
pany, with some changes. The main line 
will be rubber floor tile and rubber floor 
mats. Officers of the new company are: 
President, Jack I. Leeds; Vice President, 
Paul Leeds; Secretary, Milton Leeds; 
Treasurer, Fred S. Leeds.. Jack f. Leeds 
will be the only active member. He re- 
ceived his degree in chemical engineering 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology, and 
prior to the formation of the new company 
was superintendent of American Industrial 
Rubber. He has also been associated with 
Servicised Products, Inc., Frost Rubber 
Works, and Dryden Rubber. 


Sun Chemical Builds Plant 


Construction has been started on a new 
plant of the Warwick Chemical Division, 
Sun Chemical Co., in Wood River Junc- 
tion, Rhode Island. The new plant will 
consolidate the facilities of the plant in 
West Warwick, R. I., and the present plant 
in Wood River Junction. Warwick Chemi- 
cal manufactures textile chemicals, organic 
chemicals and waxes. It is expected that 
the new plant facilities will be in operation 
in the early part of 1949, 
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BRAKE LINING ASSOCIATION 
DISSOLVED BY COURT ORDER 


The Brake Lining Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., was dissolved and with seven- 
teen of its corporate members and nine of- 
ficials of the concerns was fined a total of 
$152,000 through an order signed by Fed- 
eral Judge Edward A. Conger in New 
York on September 22. This followed the 
defendants’ pleas of nolo contendere to 
three indictments charging violation of the 
anti-trust laws. 

The indictments, which were returned 
by a Federal grand jury in August, 1947, 
were dismissed earlier as to the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company and the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Export Company and a 
number of other individuals. 

The defendants were charged with en- 
tering three separate conspiracies to fix 
prices, discounts, classifications of custom- 
ers and terms and conditions of sale on 
replacement brake linings and clutch fac- 
ings. 

With the fines ranging from $1,000 to 
$15,000, the heaviest levies, $15,000 each, 
were imposed on the association, the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Company of Detroit, the 
Grizzly Manufacturing Company of Bell, 
Calif., Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., of Pas- 
saic, N. J., and the Thermoid Company of 
Trenton, N. J. 

Asserting that the case involved 96 per 
cent of the industry, Attorney General 
Tom Clark said that Judge Conger’s judg- 
ment should benefit all owners of auto- 
mobiles and trucks and the users of indus- 
trial equipment requiring brake linings and 
clutch facings. He also declared that the 
“high price” of brake lining materials 
should now be reduced. 

Lester D. Stickles, attorney for the trade 
association, said that trial of rhe case 
would have involved calling hundreds of 
witnesses and presenting truckloads of evi- 
dence. He declared that the industry could 
not afford to spare top management for a 
long period at a time when it was trying 
to catch up with the country’s produc- 
tion needs. 

Asserting that the violations charged 
were based on procedures established at 
the insistence of the National Recovery 
Administration, Mr. Stickles said that these 
procedures had resulted in standardization 
of sizes and in other uniformities that 
had benefited the industry and brought sub- 
stantial savings to the public. 

For this reason, he added, the practices 
had been openly adopted and followed 
as accepted customs of the trade with no 
effort being made by members of the as- 
sociation to conceal them. 


Aetna Sold For $350,000 


Stockholders of the Aetna Rubber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, voted for sale of the com- 
pany’s assets for the sum of $350,000 on 
September 10. The sale was made to Ben 
Holub, Akron attorney, who was believed 
to be representing a group of investors. 
Philmore J. Haber, secretary and counsel 
for the firm, said holders of over 73,000 
shares of common and preferred stock, out 
of a total of 87,000, approved the sale. The 
special meeting was held in the company’s 
plant in Cleveland. 
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Coming Events 


Oct. 18-22. National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, Chicago, IIl. 

Oct. 19. Buffalo Rubber Group, West- 
brook Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oct. 28. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Nov. 8-10. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Fall Meeting, Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Nov. 9. Washington Rubber Group. 

Nov. 18. R. 1. Rubber Club, Crown 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

Nov. 18. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 3. American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Annual Meet- 
ae Lacy Hotel, New York, 


Dec. 7. Los Angeles Rubber Group. 
Xmas Party. 

Dec. 9. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, Miami Valley Country 
Club, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dec. 10. New York Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 10. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Xmas Party, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 14. Buffalo Rubber Group, Xmas 
ney. Westbrook Hotel, Buffalo, N. 


Dec. 17. Boston Rubber Group, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston. 

Jan. 10-14. Third National Materials 
Handling Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Du Pont in Anti-Trust Action 


In the first phase of a Government anti- 
trust investigation into the activities of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
a federal judge issued an order on Sep- 
tember 30 impounding records of eight 
companies involved in the case. The eight 
companies included the U. S. Rubber Co., 
General Motors Corp., Remington Arms 
Co., Ethyl Corp., North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., Bendix Aviation Corp., Kinetic 
Chemicals, Inc., and Christiana Securities, 
a DuPont holding company. It was indi- 
cated that the Government would investi- 
gate alleged monopolistic practices and the 
company’s ownership of stock in other 
companies in an attempt to establish 
whether competition had been restricted 
through an interchange of products made 
by them. 


August Rubber Consumption Rises 


New rubber consumption in the United 
States totaled 92,236 tons in August com- 
pared with 83,280 tons in July and 86,- 
290 tons in August, 1947, according to pre- 
liminary statistics of the Department of 
Commerce. Consumption of natural rub- 
ber in August was 53,028 tons, including 
1,964 tons of latex. Synthetic rubber con- 
sumption totaled 39,208 tons, a figure ex- 
ceeded this year only in January. The 
August synthetic total included 29,858 
tons of GR-S, 5,739 tons of butyl, 2,921 
tons of neoprene, and 690 tons of N-type. 
Climbing from the low of 19,291 tons 
registered in July, reclaim consumption 
amounted to 22,441 tons in August. 


CITE HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ON FIFTIETH YEAR IN BUSINESS 

In keeping with the celebration of its 
fiftieth anniversary, the Pennsylvania Rub- 
ber Co., Jeannette, Penna., has released 
information on the early history of the 
company. Fifty years ago, the company’s 
efforts were directed toward the produc- 
tion of rubber jar rings, solid rubber 
buggy and carriage tires, and rubber floor 
tile. Originally founded in Erie, Penna., by 
Herbert DuPuy at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, Pennsylvania Rubber was 
moved to its present site at Penn-Craft 
Park, Jeannette, Penna., in July, 1901. 

By 1910, the firm abandoned solid rub- 
ber tires for the manufacture of penumatic 
automobile and motorcycle tires and tubes. 
Following the advent of the pneumatic tire, 
Pennsylvania introduced its Vacuum Cup 
tire which featured the popular non-skid 
tread. With the coming of smoother roads 
and improved automobiles, the noises cre- 
ated by the cups superimposed on the treads 
was accentuated and “sound of safety” 
became an outmoded slogan. The old 
Vacuum Cup was succeeded by today’s 
Silent Vacuum Cup tire which retains all 
the non-skid qualities of the original but 
none of the objectionable noises. 

In 1910, the production of rubber jar 
rings was dropped, and the company un- 
dertook the production of tennis balls. To- 
day, it is said to be the world’s largest 
producer of tennis balls.*The company 
does not manufacture any of the products 
it originally produced. Rather, complete 
lines of automobile, truck, tractor, and bi- 
cycle tires are manufactured as the com- 
pany commemorates its fiftieth year. 

The Pennsylvania athletic goods line has 
been expanded throughout the years to in- 
clude footballs, softballs. volley and soccer 
as well as tennis balls. Toy: balls designed 
for babies and children are also on the 
production list. Balloons, badminton shut- 
tlecocks and golf balls also bears the com- 
pany’s trade name. 


New Futures Contract Approved 


A new rubber futures contract against 
which delivery of only one grade, No. 1 
ribbed smoked sheets, will be permitted, 
was approved on the New York Commodity 
Exchange on September 15 by popular 
ballot of the membership. Trading in the 
new contract was to begin on October 11, 
with March, 1949, as the first delivery 
month. The previous rubber futures con- 
tract, trading in which is to be continued, 
calls for delivery of any of four different 
grades of natural rubber. The trading 
unit in both contracts is 10 long tons, or 
22,400 pounds, with quotations in one- 
one hundredths of a cent per pound, or 
$2.24 per point, per contract. A change in 
regular rubber futures commission, also 
voted on September 15, cuts the rate for 
non-members from $40 to $30 per contract 
for the round-turn, making the “day trade” 
rubber commission rate $15 per contract 
for the round-turn. 


An Index to Volume 63 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 119 to 122 
of this issue. 
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SPERBERG AND POPP ADDRESS 
CHICAGO GROUP FALL MEETING 

Approximately 140 members and guests 
attended the first fall meeting of the Chi- 
cago Rubber Group on September 24 at 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. L. R. 
Sperberg, of the Phillips Petroleum Co., 
addressed the group on “Low Temperature 
Rubber”, while George Popp, also of the 
Phillips company, spoke on “Processing 
and Compounding Applications of HMP 
Black.” The technical session was followed 
by a dinner hour and a program of enter- 
tainment which included the showing of a 
film entitled “Packsacks and Saddles” by 
Grant Halladay, naturalist and photog- 
rapher. 

In his address, Mr. Sperberg stated that 
the processing characteristics of Philprene 
A have been investigated and compared to 
natural rubber and to GR-S in Philback O 
and EPC black reinforced compounds. It 
has been found that Philprene A incorpor- 
ates carbon pigments much faster than does 
either GR-S or natural rubber and at equal 
softener loadings Philprene A gives lower 
Mooney values than do the other two rub- 
bers investigated. Mr. Sperberg noted that 
it also extrudes at a faster rate giving a 
smoother extruded specimen. 

The speaker stated that the excellent 
physical properties of carbon black rein- 
forced Philprene A compounds has led to 
the belief that mineral pigment reinforced 
Philprene A compounds would also be 
greatly superior to similarly loaded GR-S 
compounds. This has been found true for 
calcium carbonate, zinc oxide, talc, and 
hard clay reinforced compounds of 5.55, 
16.65, and 27.75 volume loadings of pig- 
ments, he said. 

In these variable loaded mineral pigment 
compounds, the substitution of Philprene 
A. for GR-S has resulted in greatly in- 
creased tensile strength and _ elongation 
values, better aging characteristics, higher 
resilience, slightly better crack growth re- 
sistance, and improved processing char- 
acteristics, Mr. Sperberg said. 

Although some of the Philprene A com- 
pounds reinforced with mineral pigments 
did not give sufficiently high tensile 
strengths to permit their exclusive use in 
certain industrial applications, the very 
excellent properties of Philprene A rein- 
forced with from 10 to 30 phr of Philback 
O indicate that this combination is an ex- 
cellent base to which mineral fillers can be 
added to formulate high quality, low cost 
compounds. 

In his address, Mr. Popp discussed per- 
tinent points relating to the processing and 
compounding of Philback A in natural rub- 
ber and in various synthetics. This discus- 
sion was presented as a practical resume 
of several important technical applications 
of HMF type black. 

Such topics as thermal! conductivity, elec- 
trical resistivity, and stress-strain char- 
acteristics were. discussed. Among the 
stocks described were a 40 durometer neo- 
prene molding compound, a GR-S com- 
pound for RS-415 specification, a 40 duro- 
meter GR-S molding compound, a GR-S 
compound for RS-500-515 specification; a 
GR-S compound for RS-915 specification, 
an automotive die run for RN-525 specifi- 
cation, and a GR-S sole compound. 
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Cradled in Rubber 


The new Chief and Super-Chief 
models of the Keller Motors Corp., 
Huntsville, Alabama, are “cradled 
in rubber” and feature the “rubber 
ride.” Utilizing the Goodrich Tor- 
silastic spring, all four wheels of 
these new automobiles are independ- 
ently suspended, the conventional 
steel springs being replaced with 
“trailing-arm” suspension units em- 
ploying rubber permanently bonded 
to metal. The points of suspension 
below the wheel centers are reported 
to afford a maximum safety factor 
through an exceptionally low center 
ef gravity. In addition, and for the 
first time, the differential as well as 
the motor is entirely insulated from 
the passenger through the use of 
rubber shock-mounts. 





Chicago Plans Panei Discussion 


The October 29 meeting of the Chi- 
cago Rubber Group at the Morrison Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill., will feature a panel dis- 
cussion on the general subject of mechan- 
ical goods. Co-chairmen for this meet- 
ing are B. F. Benson (Inland Rubber) 
and A. G. Susie (Marbon Corp.). The 
following panel has been selected for the 
meeting: H. W. Rehfeld (Inland Rub- 
ber), tires; Paul F. Niessen Victor 
Mfg.), gaskets; W. H. Lussie (R. T. 
Vanderbilt), rubber-metal adhesion; C. 
Yoran (Brown Rubber), sponge; Vail 
Hanley (Hanley Rubber), compounding; 
Leon J. D. Healy, compounding. A social 
hour and a dinner will precede the technical 
meeting which is scheduled for 7:30 P. M. 


Approximately 125 members and guests 
attended the annual outing of the Phila- 
delphia Rubber Group, held at the Oak 
Terrace Country Club in Ambler, Penna., 
on September 17. Major attraction of the 
day was a golf tournament, with top prize 
awarded to George McNamara (Pequanoc 
Rubber) for hitting a ball closest to the 
pin on the 9th hole. A kicker’s handicap 
was also held, with numerous prizes 
awarded following a drawing for winners. 
In addition to the golf-prizes, some 90 
prizes were also awarded to holders of 
lucky number tickets. 


Ontario Hears Talk on Black 


The October 5 meeting of the Ontario 
Rubber Section of the Chemical Institute 
of Canada, held at the University of 
Toronto, in Toronto, Ontario, was ad- 
dressed by L. R. Sperberg of the Research 
Department of the Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Phillips, Tex. The subject of Mr. Sper- 
berg’s paper was “Carbon Blacks in Low 
Temperature Chemical Rubbers.” The 
nature of Mr. Sperberg’s talk was similar 
to an address he delivered on October 1 
to the Detroit Rubber and Plastics Group, 
reported upon elsewhere in this issue. 


DETROIT HEARS TALK ON BLACK 
IN LOW TEMPERATURE SYNTHETIC 

A well-attended meeting of the Detroit 
Rubber and Plastics Group held on October 
1 at the Hotel Detroit Leland, Detroit, 
Mich., heard L. R. Sperberg, of the Re- 
search Department of the Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., Phillips, Tex., deliver an address 
on “Carbon Black Reinforcement of 41° F. 
Low Temperature Rubber.” Mr. Sper- 
berg’s paper was prepared in conjunction 
with L. A. Bliss and C. C. Baird of the 
Phillips Co. 

The speaker stated that the greatest ad- 
vance in rubber technology during the past 
three years has been the development and 
adaptation to practice of low temperature 
rubber and the companion development of 
the high abrasion furnace type carbon 
black. In his report, Mr. Sperberg spoke 
of the various major classes of carbon 
black which have been investigated in 
41° F. rubber (Philprene A) as compared 
to similar loaded black compounds pre- 
pared from GR-S and_ smoked sheet 
natural rubber. 

The data show that Philprene A rubber 
possesses a high degree of reinforcement 
at low loadings of reinforcing blacks and 
at normal loadings of the fine thermal 
and semi-reinforcing types of black. Mix- 
ing studies show the low temperature rub- 
ber to incorporate carbon pigments more 
readily than either conventional GR-S or 
natural rubber. The HMF and HAF type 
blacks incorporate more readily than the 
channel types and give compounds that 
have superior, processing characteristics. 

Mr. Sperberg noted that road tests on 
these elastomer-carbon black compositions 
show that Philprene A reinforced with 
HAF black is substantially better in abra- 
sion resistance than top quality natural 
rubber-channel black tread compounds 
while still maintaining excellent resistance 
to cut and crack growth. 


Nomination Committee Appointed 


The Southern Ohio Rubber Group, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has announced the appointment 
of a nominating committee to select nom- 
inees for the 1949 slate of officers. The 


committee, which includes Walter R. 
Brown (Plastic & Rubber Products), 
Roger R. Hickernell (Inland Mfg.), La- 
Verne E. Cheney (Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute), Stewart L. Brams (Dayton 
Chemical), Frank Newton (Dayton Rub- 
ber), and Robert A. Emmett (Binney & 
Smith), will select nominees for chairman- 
elect, treasurer, secretary and four direc- 
tors. Normally, only three directors would 
be selected at this time. However, one di- 
rector, G. W. Yohe, is no longer connected 
with the rubber industry and has asked 
to be replaced. The nominating committee 
will submit one name each for each of 
the positions open. 


A bronze “Oscar of Industry” has been 
presented to the Dayton Rubber Co. by 
Financial World for having the best 1947 
annual report of the rubber and tire indus- 
try. Goodyear was runner-up in this clas- 
sification and Seiberling Rubber took third 
place. 
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BOSTON GROUP HEARS REYNOLDS 
ON LOW TEMPERATURE POLYMERS 
Approximately 300 members and guests 

attended the fall meeting of the Boston 

Rubber Group held on September 24, at 

the Somerset Hotel, in Boston, Mass. The 

main speaker of the evening was Dr. 

W. B. Reynolds of Phillips Petroleum Co., 

who spoke on “Low Temperature Poly- 

mers.” A second speaker, Jimmy Kelley 
of the Boston Herald-Traveller, enter- 
tained the group with a talk on “An Inside 

Story of the 1948 Olympics.” Mr. Kelley 

was assisted by his brother, Johnny Kel- 

ley, who spoke on marathon racing. 

Dr. Reynolds’ address was similar to the 
one he delivered before the Philadelphia 
Rubber Group on June 11, which was re- 
ported upon in the July issue of RUBBER 
Ace. At that time, Dr. Reynolds stated 
that experiments at Phillips’ laboratories 
have indicated that Philprene A (41° F.) 
is rated from 20 to 40 per cent superior 
to GR-S while Philprene B (14° F.) is 
superior even to Philprene A. When com- 
pounded with HAF black (Philblack 0) 
these new chemical rubbers are substan- 
tially superior to natural rubber for tire 
treads. 

The low temperature polymers are be- 
lieved to differ appreciably in structure 
from GR-S, which is manufactured at 
122° F. They are known to possess a 
substantially higher number average molec- 
ular weight and to contain much less very 
low molecular weight or “soupy” polymer. 
However, more importantly, X-ray studies 
indicate that the low temperature polymers 
are more linear in character with less 
branching and cross-linking. This is be- 
lieved to contribute importantly to their 
better flex life and abrasion resistance. 


Russia Seeking Ceylon Rubber 


According to reports from Colombo, 
the Soviet Union has made an offer to 
purchase the entire rubber output of 
Ceylon at-prices higher than those cur- 
rently quoted. Ceylon’s normal annual 
output runs to approximately 80,000 tons. 
At present, the Soviet Union secures some 
Ceylon rubber through British and Amer- 
ican channels. It was pointed out in Lon- 
don that Ceylon is now a dominion of the 
British Empire and as such is not re- 
quired to consult London regarding its 
foreign trade and is free to make any deals 
it desires. The Soviet Union has been 
buying huge quantities of natural rubber, 
presumably for stockpiling purposes, her 
Malayan purchases in the first eight months 
of the year amounting to some 60,000 tons. 


Offer Mill Maintenance Card 


A new operation and maintenance card 
covering its Double Runner Attrition Mill 
has been issued by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Penna. Many of the marginal sub- 
jects covered by the new card will prove 
of special interest to general users of at- 
trition mills inasmuch as maintenance in- 
formation has been rather inadequate here- 
tofore. Copies of the card can be secured 
without cost on direct request from the 
company. 
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Rubber Pads Cushion Subway 


Products of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 40,- 
000 rubber pads will be used to cushion the 
rides of passengers on the new. Dearborn 
Street subway in Chicago, Ill. The deep- 





dimpled three-quarter inch pads, illustrated 
herewith, resemble egg crate partitions, 
and are designed to go between rails and 
tie plates to cut down noise and vibration. 
Goodrich engineers claim that the pads 
have a life expectancy of fifty years. — 


Bayshore Industries Buys Tract 


Bayshore Industries, Inc., manufacturers 
of rubber toys in Elkton, Md., has pur- 
chased a 42-acre tract of land known as 
Singerly Village near Elkton. The War 
Assets Administration said that the com- 
pany had bid $20,579.26 for the property, 
which was formerly a housing project for 
women war workers. There are two large 
frame buildings presently on the ground. 
The company said it would double the 
number of its employees, now 300, within 
five years if the conditions of sale are 
approved by the WAA. 


Producing Vinyl! Chloride Resins 


Monsanto Chemical Co. has begun the 
commercial production of vinyl chloride 
plastic resins. Company officials stated that 
present facilities for manufacturing resins 
will be followed shortly with calenders to 
produce both thin and heavy gauge film. 
Both the resins and the film will be sold 
under the trade name “Ultron.” The pro- 
duction of vinyl chloside plastics places 
Monsanto in a position to supply a com- 
plete line of plastics for all major uses, 
officials added. 


Cow Official Visiting U. S. 


Gilbert MacIntosh, purchasing agent for 
the P. B. Cow group of companies, is cur- 
rently on an extended visit of the United 
States and Canada. P. B. Cow & Co., Ltd., 
with headquarters in London, England, is 
one of the larger rubber manufacturers in 
that country. During his visit Mr. MacIn- 
tosh can be reached at Britam Agencies, 
Inc., 245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN OHIO HEARS TAFT ON 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER DEVELOPMENTS 

The Fall Technical Meeting of the 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group was held at 
the Engineer’s Club of Dayton, in Dayton, 
Ohio, on September 16. Principal speaker 
of the evening was W. K. Taft, manager 
of the pilot plant at the Government Lab- 
oratories, Akron, Ohio. Mr. Taft spoke 
on “Some Recent Developments in Syn- 
thetic Rubber.” 

The speaker explained the work his or- 
ganization was doing on the new low tem- 
perature polymers and gave numerous sta- 
tistics showing physical properties and the 
results of road tests. Following Mr. Taft's 
address, a sound motion picture entitled 
“Inside the Flame” was shown through the 
courtesy of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

At a brief business session preceding the 
technical meeting, approximately one hun- 
dred members and guests heard Robert L. 
Radow, chairman of the group, announce 
that the group had been voted sponsorship 
by the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S. Dr. Bernard Adinoff (Dayton 
Rubber), was chairman of the meeting. 


Plasticizer DP-77 


E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., 15 East 26th 
St., New York 10, N. Y., has announced 
the development of Plasticizer DP-77, de- 
signed to meet the needs of industry re- 
quiring a moderate cost, high efficiency 
plasticizer. Its blooming characteristics are 
said to be very good when compared with 
other fatty acid esters such as sebacates, 
caprylates and riccinoleates. The com- 
pany recommends that the plasticizer be 
used in amounts of from 10 to 30% of 
the total plasticizer composition. In this 
way, it is claimed that full advantage will 
be gained of its low heat loss efficiency, ex- 
cellent low temperature characteristics and 
good plasticizing action. 


Rumanian Rubber Production 


According to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Rumanian production of rubber 
articles under the jurisdiction of the In- 
dustrial Office for Rubber has been in- 
creased during the past six months, from 
a monthly average of 115 metric tons to 
281 tons. The figures were originally re- 
vealed in the Rumanian press. The esti- 
mated total annual output of Rumanian 
rubber manufacturers is 3,000 metric tons 
valued at $13,333,000. Production of tires 
and tubes is estimated at 120 metric tons 
per month, but details regarding types and 
sizes are not available. Russia is said to 
have supplied 650 metric tons of synthetic 
rubber during 1947, and is obligated to sup- 
ply the same quantity in 1948. 


Tire Firms Accused by F.T.C. 


The Federal Trade Commission has ac- 
cused the Cooper Tire and Rubber Co., and 
the Cooper Corporation, both of Findlay, 
Ohio, of failing to mark second-grade tires 
properly, thus making it easy for “un- 
scrupulous dealers” to fool the public. The 
former company manufactures the tires 
while the latter sells the tires to dealers. 
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ADDITIONAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE BRITISH RUBBER RESEARCH GROUP 


The British Rubber Producers’ Re- 
search Association, 19 Fenchurch St., 
London, E.C. 3, England, has issued a 
number of new publications since those 
reported on in our May, 1948, issue. 
Many of these booklets are reprints of 
articles appearing in various British 
technical journals and reflect the re- 
search work conducted by various mem- 
bers of the B.R.P.R.A. staff. Copies of 
the booklets can be secured without cost 
from the Association. Abstracts of the 
more recent publications follow: 

Some Thermodynamic Properties of 
High Polymers, and Their Molecular 
Interpretation. By Geoffrey Gee. (Pub- 
lication No. 86): This paper contains a 
review of a number of thermodynamical 
properties of high polymers, in which 
the emphasis is laid throughout on re- 
cent qualitative or quantitative work re- 
lating these properties to the molecular 
Structure of the polymer. The treat- 
ment is general, but most of the ex- 
amples quoted refer to natural rubber. 
It is impossible to treat such topics in a 
completely non-mathematical manner, 
but the argument throughout is devel- 
oped in terms of simple physical con- 
cepts. The subjects dealt with are: 
(1) equilibrium in polymer systems, (2) 
crystallization, (3) second order transi- 
tions and brittle temperatures, (4) high 
elasticity, (5) absorption of gases and 
vapors by polymers, (6) solubility and 
swelling of polymers in liquids. Some 
new work is reported in sections (2) 
and (5). 

Kinetic Studies in the Chemistry of 
Rubber and Related Materials. Part IV. 
The Inhibitory Effect of Hydroquinone 
on the Thermal Oxidation of Ethyl 
Linoleate. By J. L. Bolland and P. Ten 
Have. (Publication No. 87): The deter- 
mination of the mechanism by which 
antioxidants afford protection to rubber 
compounds normally used _ technologi- 
cally presents experimental problems 
much too complex for solution at the 
present moment. In the case of cer- 
tain simple oxidation systems it is, how- 
ever, possible to identify the precise role 
which antioxidants play. 

In this paper the selected oxidation 
system is one which has already been 
investigated in detail—the autoxidation 
of ethyl linoleate—while the antioxidant 
is hydroquinone. Kinetic examination 
shows that here the inhibiting effect of 
the hydroquinone arises from the ef- 
ficiency with which it removes peroxido 
radicals from the system: since these 
radicals are necessary for the propaga- 
tion of oxidation chains, the chain 
length and therefore the rate are greatly 
diminished (a ten-fold diminution in oxi- 
dation rate is achieved by addition of ca. 
10° molar % hydroquinone). 

It is demonstrated that one molecule 
of hydroquinone is converted to a 
wealdy-inhibiting product (presumably 
benzo quinone) for every two interac- 
tions between hydroquinone molecules 
and peroxido radicals. 

Statistical Treatment of Polymer So- 
lutions at Infinite Dilution. By W. J. C. 
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Orr. (Publication No. 88): The least 
satisfactory feature of the current sta- 
tistical theories of polymer solutions is 
their treatment of dilute solutions. At 
sufficiently high dilution the molecules 
are substantially independent of one an- 
other. Depending on its flexibility and 
heat of solution each molecule will be 
more or less kinked up into a loose ball, 
with liquid between the folds. Each 
such ball is rather like a droplet of con- 
centrated solution; the surrounding 
liguid contains no polymer. This paper 
contains a first attempt to estimate the 
number of points at which a flexible 
molecule curls back into contact with 
itself, and discusses how this depends 
on the heat of mixing. The results are 
in rough agreement with deductions 
from experimental work on solutions of 
rubber in benzene. 

The Photo-Elastic Properties of Rub- 
ber. Part I. The Theory of the Op- 
tical Properties of Strained Rubber. 
Part II. Double Refraction and Crys- 
tallization in Stretched Vulcanized Rub- 
ber. By L. R. G. Treloar. (Publica- 
tion No. 89): The study of double re- 
fraction provides an alternative ap- 
proach to the problem of estimating the 
development of crystallization in 
stretched rubber, which though. of less 
absolute accuracy than the X-ray meth- 
od, is frequently useful on account of 
the rapidity and simplicity of the tech- 
nique. In this publication the theoret- 
ical laws of photoelasticity, i.e., of the 
relation between the double refraction 
and the applied stress, are worked out 
for a homogeneous strain of the most 
general kind. Experiments on vulcan- 
ized rubber show general «conformity 
with the theoretical laws up to about 
300 per cent elongation; thereafter the 
phenomena or crystallization lead to en- 
henced double refraction. Experiments 
at temperatures ranging from —50° to 
+-100°C show a maximum development 
of crystallization at about —25°C. These 
observations have an important bearing 
on the question of the tensile strength 
of rubbers. 

Syntheses in the Thiopyran Series. 
Part I. Tetrahydro-Derivatives. By 
Ralph F. Naylor. (Publication No. 90): 
In the reaction of either sulfur or hydro- 
gen sulfide with the polyisoprenic com- 
pounds, geraniolene and dihydromyr- 
cene, there arise considerable propor- 
tions of cyclic sulfides of the thiopyran 
series. To estalflish the structure of 
these compounds it was necessary to ef- 
fect their synthesis, and this paper pre- 
sents the synthesis of 2:2:6:6-tetrameth- 
yitetrahydrothiopyran and  2:2:6-trim- 
ethyl-6-ethyltetrahydrothiopyran, which 
are shown in a subsequent paper to be 
the same as the products of reaction of 
hydrogen sulfide with geraniolene and 
dihydromyrcene respectively. 

Tensile Strengths of Pure Gum Nat- 
ural Rubber Compounds. By Geoffrey 
Gee. (Publication No. 91): The tensile 
properties of a range of pure gum nat- 
ural rubbers are reviewed, and it is 
shown that their principal features can 


be understood on the assumption that 
the tensile strength measured in a given 
test depends directly on the amount of 
crystallization at break. 

The most important single factor in 
determining tensile strength is the de- 
gree of cross linking. Cross linking is 
only needed in order to prevent plastic 
flow, thus permitting the molecules to 
be aligned by stretching, and hence to 
crystallize. A very highly cross-linked 
rubber is weak because the load required 
to stretch it is so high, that the rubber 
is broken before the elongation becomes 
large enough to produce crystallization. 

In general, vulcanization also involves 
reactions, e.g., the combination of sulfur 
with the rubber, which inhibit crystalli- 
zation by producing structural modifica- 
tions of the rubber. These reduce the 
tensile strength, especially when the de- 
gree of cross linking is large. 

These ideas readily explain the effects 
of swelling and of the temperature of 
test. They are also used in a brief dis- 
cussion of the phenomena of overcure, 
reversion, and aging. 

Large Elastic Deformations of Iso- 
tropic Materials. Part I. Fundamental 
Concepts. Part II. Some Uniqueness 
Theorems for Pure, Homogeneous De- 
formation. By R. S. Rivlin. (Publica- 
tion No. 92): These papers are the first 
two of a series dealing with the theory 
of large elastic deformations. The ulti- 
mate object is to place the design of rub- 
ber components: for engineering pur- 
poses on a sound scientific basis, which 
requires the development of a funda- 
mentally new approach to the mathe- 
matical theory of elasticity, hitherto re- 
stricted to small deformations such as 
are encountered in metal engineering. 

In part I the general equations gov- 
erning the relations. between the stresses 
and strains in an _ inhomogeneously 
strained body are developed. By means 
of these equations it is possible in prin- 
ciple to solve any problem involving 
large elastic deformations. 

In part II the problem of a body 
acted on by a simple set of stresses is 
examined in detail. It is shown that 
under certain conditions the state of 
strain is uniquely determined, while un- 
der other conditions several alternative 
states of strain may be found to satisfy 
the equations. 








Goodyear to Build Navy Airship 


The U. S. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
has awarded a contract to the Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation for the engineering 
design of a type “N” non-rigid airship. 
Largest non-rigid lighter-than-air craft 
ever contracted for by the Navy, the “N” 
ship will have a helium capacity of 825,000 
cubic feet. Of a new and radical design, 
the engines of the airship will be enclosed 
within the car. The enevlope itself will be 
three-ply fortisan-rayon fabric coated with 
neoprene. Designed primarily for patrol 
operations, the new blimp will have an 
empty weight of approximately 34,000 
pounds. It will be 324 feet long, 71 feet 
wide, and 92 feet high. 
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RUBBER INDUSTRY IN CHINA 
ATTAINING NEW HIGH LEVELS 


According to reports reaching this coun- 
try from Shanghai, the rubber goods indus- 
try, introduced into China only a few years 
ago, has become the third largest light in- 
dustry in the country, coming after cotton 
and flour. The growth of the industry to 
its present position has been all the more 
remarkable since the country produces al- 
most no raw materials, and the industry 
depends on foreign supplies. 

The rubber industry, at the moment, is 
most developed in Shanghai. The first 
Shanghai plant, known as the Model Fac- 
tory, was constructed at Kiangwan in Oc- 
tober, 1921. The venture did not prove a 
success, due to the lack of experience on 
the part of the operators and the strong 
competition of foreign rubber goods. 

The initial failure did not deter attempts 
to develop the industry, and several fac- 
tories were soon established. It was not 
until after 1928, however, that Shanghai 
manufacturers of rubber products met with 
some success. The growing popularity of 
rubber goods, especially shoes, the revi- 
sions of the Custom’s tariff, and the slump 
in raw rubber prices at that time helped 
to foster the growth of the new industry. 
By the time the Sino-Japanese war broke 
out in 1937, there were 59 rubber manu- 
facturers in Shanghai. 


War Damages Industry 


In common with other industries, the 
rubber industry suffered considerable dam- 
age during the war. Some factories man- 
aged to move their equipment into foreign 
settlements, but business became increas- 
ingly difficult. The outbreak of the Pacific 
war brought with it complete Japanese 
domination as well as the loss of new sup- 
plies of raw materials. The industry was 
practically stagnant. 

After V-J Day there was a rush to re- 
establish the rubber industry in Shanghai. 
Many of the old plants were gradually re- 
stored, and many new plants came into 
being. According to current statistics, 
there are now 84 factories employing over 
15,000 persons in Shanghai. There are 
sy 384 mixers in operation in Shang- 
ai. An additional number of 66 mixers 
was reportedly being installed by various 
factories in an attempt to extend oper- 
ations. 

The existing 384 mixers are distributed 
among the 84 factories in a very uneven 
proportion, ranging from only one machine 
in many of the smaller establishments to 
dozens owned in the large factories. The 
Great China Rubber Works, which oper- 
ates four factories, for example, has 66 
mixers, the Nee Sheng Rubber Factory 16, 
the Cheng Tai Rubber Factory 29, and the 
Hung Ta 16. 


Some Production Figures 


While rubber shoes, tires and tubes, and 
toys are the first and still the chief prod- 
ucts, the industry also manufactures im- 
portant industrial equipment such as V- 
belts, rubber belts, hose and other appli- 
ances. Figures for the production of the 
more important items of the industry for 
the month of March, 1948, include the fol- 
lowing : 
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Rainwear Survey 


According to a survey recently 
completed by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, only 28% of the fe- 
male population in the United States 
buy rainwear. Of that number, only 
1% prefer rubber rainwear, other 
preferences being as follows: cotton, 
29% ; rayon, 15%; plastic, 8% ; wool, 
5%? shiny material, 5%; rayon-cot- 
ton blends, 4%. The cotton rainwear 
leading in preference is of the type 
generally treated with water-repel- 
lent chemicals. 
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Canvas shoes, 4,022,043 pairs; rubber 
soles, 112,015 pounds; overshoes, 871,378 
pairs; heels, 17,426 dozen; tires for rick- 
shaws, bicycles, etc. 54,915 sets; imner 
tubes, 83,742 sets; tires and tubes for 
motor cars, 4,800 sets; rubber boots, 10,400 
pairs; rubber belting, 4,296,931 inch-plies ; 
ebonite, 10,986 pounds; hot water bags, 
2,185 dozen; rubber rollers, 1,523; V-belts, 
6,000 feet. Other items in the extensive 
list of manufactured rubber goods include 
such products as sponge, rubber bands, 
pumps, erasers, gloves, toys, balls and blad- 
ders, tubing, rubber thread, thin rubber 
sheeting, and other minor categories of 
goods. 

In spite of the progress which 1s being 
made, the industry is still dependent on 
outside sources for chemicals. Most chemi- 
cals have to be imported and foreign trade 
restrictions and quota systems have made 
supplies inadequate. A number of items 
are now produced in the country in increas- 
ing quantities to make self-sufficiency a not 
too distant possibility. 

Zinc oxide, calcium carbonate, and 
stearic acid are some requisites of the 
industry which are being produced locally. 
Carbon black, lithopone, sodium silicofluo- 
ride, sulfur, and different antioxidants must 
still be imported. 


Rubber Manufacturers’ Guild 


All imports, including raw rubber and 
chemicals, are now handled by the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Guild and allotments are 
made by the Guild to its member factories 
according to their size. Even this method 
is inadequate, however, and manufacturers 
must resort to dealings with various mer- 
chants in the city, some of whom have old 
stocks on hand. 

At present, the Chinese rubber industry 
does not seem to have a problem in the 
marketing of its products. In the case of 
shoes and boots of all kinds, the principal 
item of production, running to an aggre- 
gate of 5,000,000 pairs a month, the Army 
consumes about 50%, while the remainder 
find a ready market in up-country districts. 

The production of V-belts is barely suf- 
ficient to meet industrial needs. Tires and 
tubes for rickshaws, pedicabs and bicycles 
are produced in approximately adequate 
quantities to meet demands. The produc- 
tion of mctor car tires and tubes, while 
growing, is still not sufficient to meet de- 
mand. The importation of these items 
causes a considerable drain on the coun- 
try’s foreign exchange resources. 


RUBBER IMPORTS INTO GERMANY 
SET AT 67,000 TONS FOR YEAR 

Imports of rubber into Western Germany 
during the year ending June 30, 1949, now 
are planned to include 60,000 tons of natu- 
ral rubber and 7,000 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber, according to reports from the Ameri- 
can Conusulate at Frankfort, the Rubber 
Division, Office of Domestic Commerce, 
said recently. 

Originally, German imports of natural 
rubber for the calendar year 1948 were 
scheduled at 34,800 tons, but actual con- 
tracts in the first six months called for 
28,050 tons, the greater part of which was 
delivered during that period. Natural rub- 
ber imports for the last six months of 1948 
now are scheduled at 17,210 tons per 
quarter. F 

The import program is dependent on 
financing by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and other American sources, 
since exchange would not be available 
otherwise. Some cycle tires and general 
rubber goods, but no automobile tires, are 
exported from Germany, and German for- 
eign trade as a whole shows a large import 
balance. 

Automobile tire requirements in Western 
Germany for 1948 originally were esti- 
mated at 2,500,000 units. This has been 
reduced to 2,304,000, or 192,000 a month. 
Domestic production, which was expected 
to average 123,000 a month, reached an 
average of 131,000 monthly in the second 
quarter. In July, 186,000 tires were turned 
out. Germany thus is becoming rapidly 
self-sufficient in tires, and imports will be 
much lower than the $7,000,000 worth origi- 
nally planned for the current calendar year. 

German production of synthetic rubber 
ceased July 1, in accordance with the Pots- 
dam Agreement, and the 7,000 tons to be 
imported are expected to come from the 
United States. 

According to another report issued by 
the Department of Commerce, production 
of automobile and truck tires in the Bizonal 
Area of Germany in the first 3 months of 
1948 totaled 348,000 units, as compared 
with only 130,000 units during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Production 
of automobile and truck tires during the 
full year 1947 totaled 906,000 units, an in- 
crease of 54,000 over the 1946 output of 
852,000. Production in neither year, how- 
ever, approached the 1936 oqutput of 
2,724,000 tires. 

The output of bicycle tires in the first 
2 months of 1948 reached 867,000 units, 
compared with 232,000 units in the first 
2 months of 1947. In the first quarter of 
1947 the output of bicycle tires totaled 
542,000 units. Production of bicycle tires 
totaled 3,876,000 in 1947, compared with 
3,960,000 in 1946. The output in 1936 was 
29,448,000 tires. 


Erie Foundry Elects Officers 


At the annual stockholders and directors 
meeting held recently, the following officers 
were elected to head the Erie Foundry 
Co., Erie, Penna.: President and Treas- 
urer, D. A. Currie; Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. F. Clark; First Vice-President, 
James A. Currie; Second Vice-President, 
Robert N. Yates; Secretary, C. D. Pinney. 
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Joun J. FreeMAN, previously associated 
with the Foster Wheeler Corporation, New 
York City, has been appointed technical 
director of the Neville Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

J. A. Foucue, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Diversified Products Sales 
Department of the Seiberling Rubber Co., 
has been appointed manager of the de- 
partment succeeding PAut B. MEANs who 
has resigned to head a manufacturer’s 
agency in Atlanta, Ga. 





S. R. ZIMMERMAN, JR, has been ap- 
pointed director of friction material re- 
search and development of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., with headquarters at the 
United States Asbestos Division, Manheim, 
Penna. 

Dr. Euvcene G. Haas, former director 
of chemical research for the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, has been named 
head of the newly-created chemistry de- 
partment of Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HersHeL A. JEFFRIES, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Pharis Tire & Rubber 
Co., and for sixteen years assistant city 
engineer of the city of Newark, Ohio, has 
joined the Dayton Rubber Co. as senior 
designing engineer. 

GrorGe W. MEssNeR, employed at the 
Akron, Ohio, plant of the American Hard 
Rubber Co. as a master mechanic, retired 
on September 26, after thirty-two years of 
service with the company. 

J. P. Connors, formerly associated with 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. as sec- 
tion head in the materials contact division 
of inter-plant relations, has been named 
purchasing agent of the company plant in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Cart J. Lams, previously associated 
with the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Sharples Chemicals Inc., and Hydropress, 
Inc., in engineering capacities, has been 
appointed consulting engineer of the Hy- 
draulic Press Manufacturing Co., Mount 
Gilead, Ohio. 

Ropert M. HoNneGGeER, general manager 
of the Buffalo, N. Y., plant of Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Co., Inc., was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the com- 
nany on September 24. 

Dr. Franx B. Pope, formerly associated 
with the B. F. Goodrich Co., has joined 
the Sales Department of Sharples Chemi- 
cals Inc. He will be a member of the Chi- 
cago sales office. 


Frepertck Sace, formerly with the 


Mimicry Co. of Detroit, Mich., is now as- 
sociated with the technical service group 
of the Los Angeles plant of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. 
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LANSING T. CARPENTER, previously gen- 
eral assistant director of public relations 
for the U. S. Rubber Co., has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising and public 
relations for the Russell Manufacturing 
Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Dr. J. H. BACHMAN, associated with the 
Columbia Chemical Division of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., has been elected 
chairman of the Akron section of the 
American Chemical Society. 

Maurice O. Barr, formerly technical 
representative of the Pigment Division of 
the Eagle-Picher Co., has been appointed 
technical representative for the Associated 
Lead and Zinc Co. of Seattle, Wash., the 
corporation recently formed by FEagle- 
Picher and the Northwest Lead Co. of 
Seattle. 


—_——— 


Leonarp P. GRAHAM, previously asso- 
ciated with the Windram Manufacturing 
So., has joined Chase & Sons, Inc., Ran- 
dolph, Mass., as technical director. 

G. F. Roguemore, associated with the 
Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. for the past 
several years, has left that organization 
and is now with the Caram Chemical Co., 
Grove City, Ohio, as technical manager. 

G. M. Wricut, a member of the Devel- 
opment Department of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., has been appointed produc- 
tion representative of the company in 
Sahaganj, India, succeeding W. L. Camp- 
BELL, who has returned to Akron for re- 
assignment. 








Faultless Elects Officers 


The stockholders of the Faultless Rub- 
ber Co., Ashland, Ohio, at their annual 
meeting held on September 24, re-elected 
all present directors of the company. At 
the organization meeting of the board of 
directors held immediately following the 
shareholder’s meeting, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Wallace 
De Laney; First Vice-President, T. W. 
Miller, Jr.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
George A. Meiler; Assistant Treasurer, 
Z. T. Wile; Assistant Secretary, R. C. 
Johnson. 


Enjay Raises Perbunan Prices 


Effective October 1, prices on all grades 
of Perbunan, synthetic rubber distributed 
by Enjay Co. Inc, 15 West 5lst St, 
New York 19, N. Y., were raised due to 
increased costs of raw materials, manufac- 
turing, and transportation, company offi- 
cials recently announced. Prices for Per- 
bunan 18, 26NS60, 26NS90 and 35NS90, 
now range from 0.430 cents to 0.530 cents 
depending upon quantity and delivery points. 
Company officials pointed out that this 
price rise was the first in nearly two years. 










Consumption For Year Declines 


Estimated rubber consumption for the 
first eight months of 1948 totaled 723,065 
long tons, the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reported recently. This compares 
with 736,270 long tons in the same period 
last year or a reduction of 1.79%. For 
the year to date, natural rubber consump- 
tion totaled 423,758 tons against 346,458 
last year and total synthetic consumption 
amounted to 299,307 long tons compared 
with 389,812 long tons for the previous 
year. August consumption was estimated 
by the Association at 92,106 long tons, an 
increase of 10.5% over July when 83,286 
tons were reported. As July was subject 
to interruptions in production on account 
of vacation and maintenance, August con- 
sumption is more in line with June when 
94,905 long tons ware consumed. Natural 
rubber consumed in August was estimated 
at 53,014 tons, an increase of 8.69% over 
July when 48,775 tons were consumed. 
Total synthetic rubber consumption was 
set at 39,092 tons, up 13.27% over July 
consumption of 34,511 tons. Reclaimed rub- 
ber consumption was estimated at 23,367 
tons in August compared with 19,367 tons 
in July. 


Forms Chemical Products Firm 


Formation of a wholly-owned subsidiary 
to handle chemical products was recently 
announced by the Standard Oil :Co. of 
Indiana, Chicago, Ill. The new subsidiary 
will be known as the Indoil Chemical Co., 
with headquarters in Chicago. The pres- 
ent sales and other activities of the parent 
company’s chemical products department 
will be taken over by the new company 
as soon as possible. Officers of the new 
corporation include W. B. Plummer as 
president and Dr. R. C. Gunness as: vice- 
president. H.R. Peterson, formerly sales 
manager of Standard’s chemical prod- 
ucts department, has become sales manager 
of the subsidiary. Mr. Plummer was for- 
merly manager of the department. Dr. 
Gunness will continue as manager of re- 
search for Standard while serving as an 
officer of Indoil. 


Dealer Group Sues Manufacturers 


The National Association of Independ- 
ent Tire Dealers, and twenty-six of its 
members, filed suit in Federal Court at 
Washington, D.C., on October 1 against 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
and six of the larger tire manufacturers 
charging conspiracy to fix tire prices. 
Damages in the amount of $4,266,000 
were requested. The suit was brought 
along the same lines as the criminal ac- 
tion filed by the Department of Justice 
last year which alleged violation of the 
anti-trust laws. This suit is still pend- 
Tire manufacturers named in_ the 


ing. 
current action include U. S. Rubber, 
Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone, Genera! 


Tire and Lee Rubber. 


An Index to Volume 63 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 119 to 122 
of this issue. 
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Goodyear Textile Special V-Belt 


The Mechanical Goods Division of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced production of a special textile V- 
belt for individual motor drives on spin- 
ning frames and _ similar equipment. 
Known as the Goodyear Textile Special, 
the belt is being made in sizes to fit stand- 
ard “B” section V-belt sheaves. Company 
officials stated that the belt is designed 
especially to withstarid the severe over- 
loads resulting from high starting torque 
to which frame drives are subjected. Ten- 
sion members, the load-carrying compon- 
ents inside the belt, are constructed to 
provide over 100% increase in breaking 
strength and to “give” under shock loads. 
Life expectancy of the belt is greater than 
conventional belts, which 1s attributed to 
the extra thickness of the outside cover 
and improved belt design. 


Merge Chemical Companies 


Merger of the Resinous Products and 
Chemical Co. with the Rohm & Haas Co. 
was approved by the stockholders of both 
companies on September 15. The former 
company will continue operations as the 
Resinous Products Division of Rohm & 
Haas Co., Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Penna. The relationships between 
the two firms prior to the merger had 
been very close. The controlling stock 
interest in both companies was held by the 
same group, and manufacturing and selling 
operations were interrelated. No change 
in company policies will result from the 
merger, the officers and executives of both 
companies continuing their present func- 
tions. The customers of both concerns are 
expected to benefit from the coordinated 
laboratory program, the simplification of 
production, and other economies afforded 
by the joining of the two organizations. 


Texon Expands Operations 


The Carew Manufacturing Co. mills at 
South Hadley, Mass., have been purchased 
by Texon, Inc. The new acquisition will 
be placed in operation as soon as alterations 
are completed and new equipment installed 
for the production of chemically-impreg- 
nated fiber. The Carew Manufacturing Co. 
name is to be retained and the mill will 
be operated as a division of Texon, whose 
main plants and offices are located in Hunt- 
ington, Mass. For about 14 years Texon 
was a wholly-owned subsidiary of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. In Septem- 
ber of last year the key men formed a 
new corporation and acquired outright the 
entire operation. 


Automotive engineers are employing rub- 
ber to replace other materials in the manu- 
facture of automobiles so that approxi- 
mately 200 rubber parts, in addition to tires, 
are used today in the production of an 
automobile, according to Goodrich. 


The production of mud-snow tires manu- 
factured by Goodrich has reached the point 
where for the first time since the war they 
are in sufficient supply. 
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Davis Joins Standard Machinery 





Ben Davis 


Ben Davis, formerly associated with 
John Royle & Sons and more recently east- 
ern representative of the McNeil Machine 
& Engineering Co. and the Hartig Engine 
& Machine Co., has been named sales man- 
ager of the Standard Machinery Co. of 
Mystic, Conn. Edmond Spencer has also 
joined the company as mechanical designer. 
At the same time the company announced 
that it will produce a complete line of ex- 
truding machines, including strainers and 
a diversified line of accessories. Standard 
Machinery has a completely equipped shop 
for this type of work with adequate facili- 
ties for expansion. The company is now in 
its 101st year of operation and originally 
built many of the reciprocating steam en- 
gines and boilers used in early steam-pow- 
ered vessels. Currently the firm is best 
known as the producer of the Stokes- 
Standard hydraulic toggle type molding 
press. 


Additional Data on Isotopes 


Additional information on the company’s 
use of radio-active isotopes in rubber re- 
search was revealed by officials of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. at a press preview 
of the new research center at Brecksville, 
Ohio, held on September 28. It was indi- 
cated that radio-active sulfur is being used 
in the study of vulcanization to determine 
the disposition of the sulfur in the final 
end product. Radio-active iodine is be- 
ing used to measure the thickness of thin 
films in the neighborhood of one micron, 
difficult to measure by more conventional 
methods. Radio-active phosphorus is being 
used in several projects, one of which is 
concerned with improving abrasion and 
tread wear tests. Use of radio-active 
iodine, it was stated, is part of a study 
to determine the mechanism by which 
silicones reduce the adhesion of ice to rub- 
ber-like materials. Goodrich has long been 
a leader in the development of airplane 
de-icers. 


O'Sullivan Rubber Offers Shares 


The O’Sullivan Rubber Corp. Win- 
chester, Va., has registered 325,000 shares 
of $1 par value stock with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Present hold- 
ers of common stock will be allowed to 
subscribe to an additional 278,318 shares 
at the rate of two new shares for each 
one now held. The subscription offer was 
made to stockholders of record as of the 
close of business on October 7. The re- 
ma‘ning 46,682 shares will be offered pub- 
licly by the company. R. J. Funkhouser, 
president of the company, agreed to pur- 
chase as many shares as are necessary to 
boost. the proceeds to the company to 
$300,000. While no underwriter was named, 
the company appointed C. F. Cassell & 
Co., Inc., Charlottesville, Va., and Gear- 
hart & Sons Co., Inc., New York, as man- 
agers of the offering. 


Stabond FR-8 and FR-10 


Two sealing compounds which are said 
to stand up under temperatures as high 
as 2,800° F. are now in production at the 
American Latex Products Corp., 921 Ven- 
ice Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. The com- 
pounds, named Stabond FR-8 and FR-10, 
come in various consistencies, and may be 
applied by trowel, brush, or extrusion gun. 
Made from a plastic base, the compounds 
set at 80° F. to form a hard protective 
sheath. This covering can be further 
strengthened by adding perforated glass 
cloth or a similar material at the time the 
sheath is formed. The sealing compounds 
find use as insulating material on elec- 
trical junction boxes, heat exchanger 
couplings, and as lagging for steam pipes 
and hot-air ducts where resistance to vi- 
bration as well as to heat is needed. 


General Sells Frostair Division 


The Frostair Division of the ‘General 
Tire & Rubber Co. has been sold to the 
Deep Freeze Division of the Motor 
Products Corp., Detroit, Mich., ending the 
tire firm’s interest in the refrigeration 
field. Frostair, a home refrigerator unit, 
was manufactured at Morrison, IIL, but 
this operation will be transferred to Deep 
Freeze’s North Chicago, IIl., plant. Of- 
ficials of General Tire decided to sell the 
Frostair line when it became apparent 
that it would be necessary to increase the 
line to remain in the appliance business. 
The purchase by Deep Freeze includes 
patents, tools and dies. 


Correction on Sharples Ad 


Due to a typographer’s error made in 
preparing the advertising insert of Shar- 
ples Chemicals Inc. which appeared in 
cur September, 1948, issue, it was indi- 
cated that Sharples Accelerator 57-1 (zinc 
dimethyldithiocarbamate) could not only 
be used as a primary or secondary accel- 
erator, but also that it functioned as a 
vulcanizing agent and as a retarder for 
neoprene. The advertisement should have 
indicated that Sharples Accelerator 57-1 
functioned as a primary or secondary ac- 
celerator only. A corrected version of 
the insert is being prepared by the com- 
pany and will appear in our next issue. 
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Data on additional reports on industrial 
and technical developments which occurred 
throughout the world during the wartime 
period are listed below. This information 
is taken from the “Bibliography of Sci- 
entific and Industrial Reports,” issued by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Or- 
ders for reports, at the prices indicated, 
in photostat or microfilm type of repro- 
duction, should be addressed to the Library 
of Congress, Photoduplication Service, 
Publication Board Project, Washington 25, 
D.C. Check or money order accompanying 
orders for microfilm of photostat reports 
should be made payable to the Librarian 
of Congress. Orders for reports available 
in printed form should be addressed to the 
Department of Commerce, Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Washington 25, D. C. Check 
or money order accompanying orders for 
printed reports should be made payable 
to the Treasurer of the United States. 
Titles of the more recent reports follow: 

A Study of Combinations of Neoprene 
with Reclaimed CWS Rubber Scrap and 
With Ground CWS Neoprene Scrap. By 
J. Gregory. An investigation of the pos- 
sibility of incorporating reclaimed CWS 
scrap or ground CWS neoprene scrap in 
neoprene faceblank formulations to extend 
the amount of neoprene available. Report 
No. PB-L-78634. 15 pp. Photostat, $1; 
Microfilm, $1. 

Synthetic Rubber. By W. J. S. Naunton. 
Based upon an interrogation of Dr. Roelig 
and Dr. Bayer of I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
this report covers the following subjects: 
German physical test methods; the produc- 
tion of isocyanates, polyester rubbers, coat- 
ing compositions and adhesives based on 
di- and polyisocyanates (Desmodurs and 
Desmophens); and the reactions of acry- 
lonitrile. Report No. PB-L-79316. 37 pp. 
Microfilm, $1; Photostat, $3. 

The Chemical and Technical Basis for 
the Synthesis of Butadiene at I. G. Lud- 
wigshafen. This document consists of a 
series of lectures by Dr. Georg Niemann 
on May 12, 1944, in which the author 
compares briefly two butadiene processes 
based on acetylene: (1) via acetaldehyde 
by addition of water; and (2) via buty- 
nediol from reaction with formaldehyde. 
Flowsheets of the latter process, which 
was discovered by Dr. J. W. Peppe, are 
given. Report No. PB-L-60574. 31 pp. 
Mimeo, $1. 

Development of Synthetic Rubber Gas 
Mask Compound With Improved Low- 
Temperature Flexibility. By F. S. Gregory, 
Jr., and others. The object of the work 
described in this report was to develop a 
synthetic rubber compound for gas masks 
which would be suitable for use after long 
periods of storage at temperatures between 
—-20° F. and +140° F. A bibliography, 
tables and mixing charts are included. 
Report No. PB-L-78638. 131 pp. Micro- 
film, $3; Photostat, $9. 

The Use of GR-S as a Substitute for 
Natural Rubber in Gas Mask Items. By 
F. Gregory. The development of -GR-S 
compounds which would be usable in gas 
mask items as substitutes for natural rub- 
ber is discussed in this report. Numerous 
data tables are included. Report No. PB- 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS AVAILABLE FROM DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


L-78643. 158 pp. Microfilm, $4; Photo- 
stat, $11. 

Development of Simple Flexibility Test 
for Gas Mask Rubber. By John B. Greg- 
ory. A simple specification test for measur- 
ing the flexibility of rubber at normal and 
low temperatures was the object of the de- 
velopment work described in this report. 
Report No. PB-L-78642. 77 pp. Micro- 
film, $2; Photostat, $6. 

Development of Synthetic Elastic Gas 
Mask Head Harness Webbing. By R. H. 
Helle. This report describes the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory gas mask head har- 
ness webbing constructed with synthetic 
elastic threads. Fifteen photographs and 
two tables are included. Report No. PB-L- 
78645. 59 pp. Microfilm, $2; Photostat, #4. 

Economic Vulnerability of the United 
States: Rubber. By E. G. Holt and others. 
This report, which was prepared for the 
Office of the Administrator of Export Con- 
trol by the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Rubber, indicates the dependence of 
U. S. domestic economy on rubber. Rec- 
ommendations for assuring the supply of 
this material during emergency periods are 
made. Report No. PB-L-79253. 67 pp. 
Microfilm, $2; Photostat, $5. 

Purification of Crude Butadiene by 
Means of Alkaline Formaldehyde Solu- 
tion or Water. In German. Experiments 
for the purification of crude butadiene 
which were conducted by passing the gas 
through three scrub towers are described 
in this report. Results of the experiments 
are compared. Report No. PB-L-65461. 2 
pp. Microfilm, $1; Photostat, $1. 

Butadiene Purification by Means of 
Water Scrubbing. In German. This pub- 
lication comprises (1) a brief report on 
crude butadiene purification with water 
scrubbers; (2) a report on the production 
of polyalcohols from butadiene. oil and 
crude butadiene gas; and (3) a report de- 
scribing the separation of butadiene from 
butylene. In this report the Leverkusen 
butadiene sulfone procedure is compared 
with the azeotrophic distillation. Calcula- 
tions of the production costs in either case 
and flow diagrams of both procedures are 
included. Report No. PB-L-65462. 11 pp. 
Microfilm, $1; Photostat, $1. 

Simplification of Butadiene Distillation. 
In German. The improvement of butadiene 
distillation associated with drying by means 
of potassium is discussed in this report. 
Report No. PB-L-65463. 5 pp. Microfilm, 
$1; Photostat, $1. 

Distillation of Butadiene With Lique- 
faction of the Distillate By Compression of 
the Product. In German. In explaining and 
evaluating this process the following points 
and factors are described and calculated: 
(1) cycling of butadiene; (2) dimensions 
of the column and reboiler, and heat bal- 
ance; (3) performance of plant and en- 
ergy balance; (4) power demand for li- 
quefaction through NHs; cooling; and (5) 
comparison of energy and plant costs. Re- 
port No, PB-L-65464. 7 pp. Microfilm, 
$1; Photostat, $1. 

Exchange of Experiences with Buta- 
diene; Report of a Visit to Schkopau on 
the 14th and 15th of January, 1942. In 
German. The experiences reported herein 








pertain to (1) design, operation and per- 
formance of furnaces; (2) separation of 
the resin; and (3) distillation of butadiene 
oil; (4) distillation of the recycled buta- 
diene from the polymerization; (5) plant 
problems; (6) utilization of the potassium 
hydroxide. Report No, PB-L-65465. 7 pp. 
Mircofilm, $1; Photostat, $1. 

Meeting of Buna Chemists at Kolhof, 
July 29, 1944. In German. In this report 
the operation of the electric arc furnace 
for preparing acetylene and its yield of 
gas, the processing of the resulting crude 
gas, and the by-products of the electric 
arc procedure are discussed. The second 
part is subdivided into low-pressure gas 
purification, separation of the gas, and 
purification of the diacetylene. The third 
part is subdivided into discussions on car- 
bon, hydrocyanic acid, the polymer of the 
low-pressure gas purification, the higher 
aceytlene resulting from the low-cooling 
purification, aromatic compounds, and hy- 
drogen sulfide from Bentheim petroleum. 
Tables are included. Report No. PB-L- 
65467. 11 pp. Microfilm, $1; Photostat, $1. 

Production of Butadiene According to 
the Lebedev Process. In German. This 
document consists of a report on Rus- 
sian synthetic rubber, translated from the 
India Rubber Journal, a report on a syn- 
thetic rubber plant in the U. S., trans- 
lated from Engineering, and an extract of 
the Leverkusen literature on synthetic rub- 
ber in the U. S. The American and Rus- 
sian procedures of rubber production are 
compared with the four-step procedure 
practiced at Hiils. The reports are accom- 
panied by an exchange of pertinent let- 
ters. Comprehensive flow sheets and rough 
drawings relating to the Lebedev pro- 
cedure as well as hand-written notes con- 
taining computations of chemical reac- 
tions, and cost-calculations are included. 
Report No. PB-L-65468. 65 pp. Micro- 
film, $2; Photostat, $5. 

Increasing the Time-Volume Yield in 
Buna S Polymerization. In German. Dis- 
cussions on (1) the acceleration of the de- 
composition of potassium persulfate; 2 
the effect of the activating mixture on the 
speed of polymerization, (3) the signifi- 
cance of the accelerated polymerization for 
the quality of the polymers, and (4) the 
results of the production of Buna S and 
Buna SS, respectively, with increased con- 
version are discussed in this report. Re- 
port No. PB-L-65469. 34 pp. Microfilm, 
$1; Photostat, $3. 

Effect of Sulfurization on Carbon Con- 
taining Buna SS Mixtures. In German. 
Sulfurized Buna SS mixtures were tested 
with regard to the plasticity of the green 
mixtures, and to the properties of par- 
tially and of completely vulcanized sam- 
ples. The results are specified. Report No. 
PB-L-65470. 2 pp. Microfilm, $1; Photo- 
stat, $1. 

Condensation of Arylolefins with For- 
maldehyde: First Preliminary Report. In 
German. This report describes experiments 
for preparing 1, 3-dioxane derivatives from 
arylolefins and formaldehyde in the pres- 
ence of fixed acid catalysts (phosphoric 
acid on A-carbon). The experiments com- 
prise condensations of formaldehyde with 
styrene, methyl styrene, indene and trans- 
stilbene. Report No. PB-L-65472. 5 pp. 
Microfilm, $1; Photostat, $1. 
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Federico Named Vice-President 





Albert H. Federico 


Albert H. Federico, associated with the 
C. P. Hall Co. of California as a sales 
representative since 1946, has been elected 
vice-president of that concern. Mr. Fed- 
erico was born in Green Island, N. Y., and 
received his general education in Cleveland, 
Ohio, schools. He was graduated from 
Albion College, Albion, Mich., with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree. During his col- 
lege years he was active in athletics and 
clubs, and was a member of Sigma Nu 
Fraternity. During 1940 and 1941, Mr. 
Federico was head football coach at 
Mendon High School, Mendon, Mich. He 
also taught physics and mathematics. Mr. 
Federico served with the U. S. Navy 
during the war from October, 1941, to Feb- 
ruary, 1946, with the rank of Lieutenant. 
He is a member of the Los Angeles Rub- 
ber Group and the Los Angeles Paint, 
Varnish and Production Club. 


Goodyear Celebrates Anniversary 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. was celebrated 
in Akron with a three-day program which 
began on October 6. Some 1700 key ex- 
ecutives of the company, several hundred 
of whom were called home from all over 
the world, participated in the program. 
Features of the program were dramatic re- 
views, motion pictures, and addresses by 
top company officials. A banquet was given 
in the company’s huge gymnasium. Dur- 
ing the course of the program the four 
hundred and fifty millionth pneumatic tire 
was produced in one of the Akron plants. 
The celebration served as a forerunner 
for anniversary dinners to ve held in 54 
cities in this country where Goodyear 
has production or sales operations, and also 
in all foreign lands represented at the local 
gathering. 





An Index to Volume 63 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 119 to 122 
of this issue. 
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LABOR NOTES 


Authorization to strike the Dayton Rub- 
ber Co. “if circumstances warrant” was 
given on September 12 by members of 
Local 178, URW, in Dayton, Ohio. The 
union is asking an eleven-cent-an-hour in- 
crease. A contract between the two par- 
ties was to have expired on October 9, 
in accordance with Taft-Hartley law pro- 
visions for a sixty-day termination notice. 

More than 800 production workers at 
the American Hard Rubber Co. plant in 
Akron, received an eleven cent an hour 
wage boost retroactive to June 28, in a 
new contract signed on September 15. The 
agreement is to run for twenty months. 





Workers at Firestone with fifteen years 
service or more will receive three weeks 
vacation with pay starting next summer 
under terms of an agreement recently con- 
cluded between the company and the 
URW. About 4,100 workers in Akron and 
several hundred more at Firestone’s seven 
other plants are affected. 

A six-week-old strike at the Marietta, 
Ohio, plastic plant of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. ended on September 26 with the 
signing of a new contract with Local 343 
of the International Chemical Workers 
Union, AFL. The contract provided for 
an eleven cent an hour wage raise. 





A new contract calling for a wage in- 
crease of nine and one-half cents an hour 
and six paid holidays has been signed 
for 150 members of Local 151, URW, em- 
ployed at the Cincinnati Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A week-long wildcat walkout, which 
idled more than 4,000 workers at Plant 
1 at Goodyear in Akron ended on Sep- 
tember 27. Union and company officials 
were to meet to discuss the grievance 


which prompted the walkout, which be- . 


gan when the company changed the time 
required for a mixer operation. 


Firms Drop f.0.b. Pricing 


Two of the country’s largest producers 
of plastics materials, Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich., and the Bakelite Corp., 
New York City, have placed their selling 
prices on a delivered basis, representing 
steps contrary to the f.o.b. mill pricing 
policies now practiced by the steel and 
cement industries under a ruling handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the U. S. 
Bakelite announced that effective October 
1, it had revised its pricing structure to 
provide for sales of all its Bakelite and 
Vinylite plastics products at uniform de- 
livered prices. Dow Corning followed by 
announcing that all shipments going for- 
ward from its plants at Midland, or from 
its other warehouses about the country, 
would henceforth be shipped prepaid. 





Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co, Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, has recently issued a new 
bulletin entitled “Injection Molding Ma- 
chines” (Bulletin 4802), describing plastic 
molding machines manufactured by the 
company. 


Sheldon Joins General Latex 





George C. Sheldon 


George C. Sheldon, formerly associated 
with Union Bay State Chemical Co. as 
sales manager, has joined the staff of the 
General Latex and Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in a similar capacity. Mr. 
Sheldon was also associated with the Gen- 
eral Tire Co. of Boston as sales man- 
ager. He is a graduate of Bates College, 
class of 1925, and of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 1927. 
He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Delta 
Sigma Rho and Acacia Fraternity. He has 
served his community, Lexington, Mass., 
as a selectman and as president of the 
Taxpayers’ Association. 


DuPont Patents For License 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
announced recently that it is listing a num- 
ber of its patents on the Patent Register 
of the U. S. Patent Office as available for 
licensing. The company said 4,260 patents, 
which are about two-thirds of the patents 
the company owns, and which cover many 
phases of its diversified operations, have 
been submitted. Study of the company’s 
patents will be continued to determine what 
additional listings may be made from time 
to time, and patents not included in the 
present registration are not necessarily 
withheld from consideration for licensing. 
The present list was compiled only from 
patents granted since January 1, 1933. 


Additional Indonex Bulletins 


Several additional technical bulletins on 
the use of Indonex plasticizers in various 
types of rubber compounds have been made 
available by the Chemical Products De- 
partment, Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana), 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
80, Ill. These include the use of Indonex 
in (1) heat resistant low compression set 
natural rubber compounds, (2) tire curing 
bag compounds, (3) carcass compounds, 
(4) Hycar gasket and packing compounds, 
and (5) natural rubber of various quali- 
ties. Copies of any of these booklets are 
available without cost on request to the 
company. 
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Enjay Co. has made available a reprint 
of an article entitled “Synthetic Elastomers 
as Plasticizers for Condensation Polymers,” 
which appeared in the February, 1948, issue 
of Rupper Ace. 

Construction of a new building in At- 
lanta, Ga., for U. S. Rubber, which will 
house both offices and warehouse, is well 
under way and is expected to be completed 
and ready for occupancy about the middle 
of November. 





Facts and figures on the use of Pentek, 
a technical grade of pentaerythritol, in 
protective coatings have been gathered in 
an illustrated brochure just published by 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 


J. M. Huber Corp., through its purchas- 
ing department, has issued a booklet for 
distribution by receptionists to salesmen at 
six company purchasing offices entitled 
“Let’s Get Acquainted.” 


U. S. Rubber has been awarded a con- 
tract to supply 12 miles of conveyor belt 
for the $100 million Hungry Horse Dam 
which will be constructed across Flathead 
River near Devil’s Elbow, Montana, under 
the supervision of the U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation. 


Production of all types of carbon black 
during July, 1948, totaled 104,184,000 
pounds, compared with 106,596,000 pounds 
the month before. 

U. S. Rubber has entered the apparel 
cloth field with the production of cotton 
and rayon fabrics through its textile divi- 
sion at Seaboard Mills, Burlington, N. C. 

Prices for zinc pigments which were 
effective September 1, 1948, have been 
guaranteed against advance until December 
31, 1948, by the New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Availability of orthodichlorobenzene 
technical in quantities as small as five gal- 
lons has been announced by Monsanto 
Chemical Co. This chemical has long been 
a car lot item in the industry. 

Phillips Petroleum has made available a 

reprint of an article entitled “A New Low 
Temperature Rubber Made by Antifreeze 
Method,” which originally appeared in 
Automotive Industries. 
; Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Buffalo, N. Y., 
is said to be producing rapid drying paints 
and varnishes by successfully combining 
styrene with linseed oil. 

A booklet on the standardization of car- 
bon, graphite, and metal-graphite brushes 
for motors and generators, outlin:ng a 
simple method of saving time and money 
for all users of motors and generators, 
is available from the National Carbon Co., 
Inc., 30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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A revised 36 page catalog, number 
1101-J, describing in detail the company’s 
complete line of Celectray potentiometer 
pyrometers, has been published by C. J. 
Tagliabue Corp., 614 Frelinghuysen Ave- 
nue, Newark 5, N. J. 


A seven mile belt conveyor system, 
said to be the world’s largest, the machin- 
ery for which was designed and manu- 
factured by Hewitt-Robins, has begun the 
two-year job of transporting an estimated 
4,000,000 tons of crushed rock used in the 
construction of Bull Shoals Dam, Flippin, 
Ark. 

Glamorette, Inc., 250 West 47th St., 
N. Y., has introduced a new line of in- 
fants’ shoes, one of the chief features of 
which is a removable inner cushion of 
foam rubber which permits the foot to 
rest completely upon it and is said to avoid 
irritation. 

Sindar Corp. has issued a new price 
catalog divided into five sections and de- 


voted to odors for industry, aromatic 
chemicals, _ germicides and fungicides, 
stabilizers and antioxidants, and anti- 


skinning agents. 

The use of Indonex and ground scrap 
in low cost compounds is covered in a 
recent technical report made available by 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chicago. 
Ask for Circular No. 13-28. 

The AMF Continuous Automatic Mixer 
for iarge production of both food and 
chemical mixes is illustrated and de- 
scribed in a new two-color descriptive 
data sheet offered by the manufacturer, 
the American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York. 

Production of carbon black during June, 
1948, was set at 106,596,000 pounds, while 
shipments totaled 102,114,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 








Xylos Forms New Division 


In order to provide better service and 
technical assistance in connection with its 
distribution of natural and synthetic la- 
tices and compounded adhesives, the forma- 
tion of the Firestone Division has been an- 
nounced by the Xylos Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. The new division will take over the 
activities formerly handled by Firestone 
Industrial Products and will provide sales 
service and technical assistance on natural 
rubber latices and compounds, GR-S latices 
and compounds, Butaprene latices and com- 
pounds, reclaim dispersions, and butyl rub- 
ber dispersions. W. F. Jordan will hvad 
the Firestone Division as manager of latex 
sales, and will be assisted by J. P. Seguin 
and W. W. Madden in the Eastern terri- 
tory and by J. E. Beyer and C. E. Cain 
in the Western area. 


Tillotson Toy Giraffe 


Tillotson Rubber Co., Inc., Needham 
Heights, Mass., recently introduced a rub- 
ber toy giraffe as the first in a planned 
line of truly flexible toys. Steel wires are 
molded directly into the neck and legs of 
the giraffe, thus permitting the child to 





bend it into any desired shape. The wires 
are completely embedded in the rubber so 
there are no protruding ends to injure the 
child. High-quality rubber stock and a 
high-grade of steel wire are used in the 
construction of the toy. The giraffes are 
finished in bright colors designed to attract 
the eye. 


Irvington Processing Plant 


A new processing plant costing in excess 
of $2,000,000 has been completed for the 
Irvington Varnish & Insulator Co., New- 
ark, N. J. One division of the new plant 
will manufacture “Cap-Seal” liners for 
bottle caps, while the other will process 
cashew nut shell oil into a number of com- 
mercial and industrial preducts. The en- 
tire project, situated on a 10-acre site 
fronting Newark Bay, consists of 13 build- 
ings and three tank farms for the storage 
and blending of process chemicals and 
cashew nut oil. The products of the 
cashew nut shell oil process, sold under 
the trade name “Cardolite,” are used in 
making industrial varnishes, bonding resins, 
friction fortifiers for the brake lining in- 
dustry, insecticides, plasticizers and ex- 
tenders for synthetic resins and rubber. 


Patents Issued to Goodrich 


Ten patents, all related to new methods 
of producing chemical compounds which 
will serve a variety of industrial uses, 
have been issued to the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. The compounds are a result of newly 
invented reactions with beta-proprio-ac- 
tone, a chemical product introduced by the 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., a year ago. 
The compounds will be used in a wide field 
of production including the preparation of 
plastics, synthetic rubbers, and plasticizers. 
End products in which they will be used 
vary from weed killers to compositions 
used to increase the wear of leather. 


National Lead Buys Titanium 


The National Lead Co. has acquired the 
Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co., with 
offices in New York, and a plant at Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. The acquisition will 
be operated as a division of the parent 
company. Titanium produces zirconium 
compounds for the ceramics industry, and 
alloys of titanium for the ferrous and non- 
ferrous metal industries. Latest develop- 
ments have uncovered new uses for the 
Titanium firm’s products in radar, radio 
and television, according to recent reports. 
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Lord Multiple H.P. Couplings 


The Lord Manufacturing Co., Erie, 
Penna., has announced a new line of Mul- 
tiple H.P. Couplings from 2 to 100 h.p. 
at 1750 r.p.m. The complete line is now 





available, in 17 sizes from 1/50 to 100 h.p. 
at 1750 r.p.m. 1/50 to 15 h.p. couplings 
have 15° torsional deflection under rated 
load. Sizes 30 to 100 h.p. have 3°. It is 
claimed that this high deflection gives 
unusual vibration isolation. Couplings will 
accommodate at least 2° angular and 1/32- 
inch parallel misalignment. Neoprene flex- 





ing elements operate in shear and are 
bonded to steel plates. Since there are no 
bearing surfaces to chafe, the couplings 
are permanently quiet, require no lubrica- 
tion and are unaffected by such abrasives 
as emery, sand, crushed rock or metal 
particles. 


Adjustable Radiator Hose 


Miller Rubber Division of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. has introduced a new uni- 
versal curved radiator hose that serves 77 
percent of all cars with only four sizes. 
Outstanding feature of the new product is 
a red marking tape that runs the entire 
length of the hose. The red tape is marked 
off with letters and numbers, thus erabling 
quick and accurate cutting for many models 
of cars from any one of the four universal 
pieces. Directions are printed on the label 
and no reference charts or other instruc- 
tions are necessary. The service man need 
only check the label to determine which 
letter or number to cut to fit the hose to 
any model car. 
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Kayspray Perfume Atomizer 


Molded Latex Products, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., has introduced the Kayspray ato- 
mizer, said to be an innovation in the field 
of perfume atomizers. Seamless, of pure 
natural rubber latex, the bulb is molded 





in the shape of a rosebud by the patented 
Kaysam process. The color is dyed right 
in the rubber, and the life-like leaves are 
of plastic. Available with straight or 
curved arm and in assorted bottle and bulb 
colors, all mountings for the atomizer are 
24 carat gold-plated, hand polished, with 
interchangeable, easily removed tops. 


Roly-Poly Humpty-Dumpty 


The latest toy creation introduced by 
the Seiberling Latex Products Co., Akron 
9, Ohio, is the Roly-Poly Humpty- 
Dumpty. Featuring a sculptured design, 
the new item has triple play appeal—rock, 





bounce and whistle. It is decorated with 
beautiful non-toxic colors and comes 
packaged in a colorful individual box fea- 
turing illustrated Humpty-Dumpty poetry. 
A. sales-attracting display pedestal is in- 
cluded in each individual package. 


Gerber Vinyl Play Dolls 


Life-like play dolls made of vinyl plas- 
tic, designed to fit doll-house furniture, 
have been developed and introduced by 
the Gerber Plastic Co., 308 South 8th 
St., St. Louis 2, Missouri. In addition to 
being flexible and unbreakable, the dolls 
are easy to wash, have skin-like texture, 





and are furnished in both sitting and stand- 
ing positions. Each doll is hand painted 
in vivid, non-toxic colors. They come in 
both blonde and brunette styles, the lips 
being a natural pink and the eyes a vivid 
blue. Some of the Gerber vinyl dolls 
feature molded clothes. They are sold 
either as individual units or in four-unit 
cartons. Injection molded, the dolls are 
made from a high speed vinyl made ex- 
clusively for the company. The material 
cycles as rapidly as 120 shots per hour 
and is made on standard 9-ounce injection 
molding presses. Incidentally, the com- 
pany is offering the special vinyl material 
used for these dolls to injection and ex- 
trusion molders at reasonable prices. 


Press-Fuse Collar Lining 


A new collar lining material called Press- 
Fuse has been introduced to manufacturers 
of men’s shirts by a subsidiary of J. P. 
Frank and Co., 40 Worth St., New York 
City. The collar lining material is calen- 
dered plastic film made from a special 
formulation of Geon polyvinyl chloride 
resin. Sold in rolls to shirt manufacturers, 
the lining is first die-cut to shirt collar 
shape, placed between two layers of cloth 
fabric and then fused to them under steam 
pressure of 65-75 pounds and 75-85 p.s.i. 
plate pressure. The process is said to pre- 
vent shrinkage and minimize wrinkling of 
men’s shirt collars. 


Plastic Rubbers For Children 


The Bakelite Corp. has announced the 
manufacture of a line of children’s rub- 
bers made of the company’s Vinylite plas- 
tic. The rubbers are being made by 
Plasti Industries, Winona, Minn. Made 
in gay colors, it is claimed that this new 
protective footwear is so flexible that a 
pair can be slipped into pocket or school 
bag and that they are sturdy enough to 
withstand hard scuffing. A line of the 
same type will be made in women’s sizes, 
in colors to harmonize with stormy day 
outfits. 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 
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At the technical session of the October 5 
meeting of the Los Angeles Rubber Group 
held at the Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif., William Wiard of the Dow Corn- 
ing Corp., Midland, Mich., spoke on “Sili- 
cones as New Engineering Materials for 
the Rubber Industry.” In his address, Mr. 
Wiard noted ‘that the history of silicones 
goes back as far as 1901, and that they are 
semi-inorganic chemical hybrids, based on 
alternate silicon-oxygen linkages. The un- 
usual heat stability and chemical inertness 
of the silicones can be attributed to this 
polymer structure, he said. 

Mr. Wiard outlined the background of 
the Dow Corning Corp., and discussed 
present methods of manufacture of sili- 


cones. The four general groups of com- 
mercial silicones were separated as to 
chemical and physical properties. The 


fluids and an emulsion made from the fluids 
were described in regard to their uses in 
the rubber industry and a new technique, 
now under development, involving the ap- 
plication of one of the fluids to the out- 
side of uncured tire casings was men- 
tioned. 

The final topic, Silastic, Dow Corning 
silicone rubber, was described in greater 
detail as to chemical and physical proper- 
ties. Mr. Wiard noted that its outstand- 
ing resistance to heat and cold has been 
demonstrated by tying a series of knots in 
an extruded ribbon of Silastic, one end of 
which had been buried in dry ice for 
several hours at —100° F. and the other 
end resting on a hot plate at over 500° F. 

The characteristics of Silastic as to oil 
and chemical resistance and the methods 
of fabrication were discussed. The speaker 
also made some mention of its military and 
commercial uses. The talk was illustrated 
with a number of slides showing technical 
data and commercial applications of the 
silicones. 

The general meeting of the Group which 
followed the regular dinner was sponsored 
by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., with 
Leonard Firestone as host. Mr. Firestone 
commented at length on the benefits and 
fine work the Los Angeles Rubber Group 
was doing in the promotion of good will 
and better understanding among the men 
and organizations engaged in the rubber 
industry in the Los Angeles area. 

Colonel B. S. Mesick, in charge of re- 
search and development of solid fuel rock- 
ets for the U. S. Army at the California 
Institute of Technology, spoke on the mili- 
tary application of jet propulsion. Infor- 
mation as to the research work being done 
at White Sands, New Mexico, was given 
by Colonel Mesick, who followed his talk 
with the showing of two motion pictures 
taken by the Army which outlined the 
manufacture and assembly of the rockets. 
The films also showed the actual firing 
operation of the rocket. 


W. M. “Bill”. Moser, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. 
as technical director, has joined the Kirk- 
hill Rubber Co. in the same capacity. 
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Appointment of Hawxhurst & Co. by the 
Ferro Chemical Corporation of Cleveland, 
Ohio, as sales agent for the California 
territory was recently announced. Prod- 
ucts featured by the Ferro concern for the 
rubber, plastics, paint and other industries 
include metallic soaps, driers, stabilizers, 
cobalt salts and fungicides. Hawxhurst 
& Co. maintain offices at 609 South Grand 
in Los Angeles and the Mills Tower in 
San Francisco. Complete warehouse stocks 
will be carried in both cities. 

The Fall Golf Tournament of the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group was to have been 
held on October 8 at the Hacienda Country 
Club, La Habra Heights, Los Angeles. 





Bert Dalton, formerly of MacClatchie 
Manufacturing Co., has joined the Frank- 
lin Rubber Co. 


Gordon A. Boelter has resigned his posi- 
tion as plant manager of the Goodyear 
Synthetic Corp. to accept the position ot 
vice-president in charge of production for 
Standard Perlite Corp. 








Durez Plastics Check Chart 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has made available a 
check chart in slide rule form as a handy 
reference for engineers, designers, _mold- 
ers’ representatives, etc., who have occa- 
sion to specify plastic materials. This chart 
covers only the Durez phenolic materials 
for a number of typical suggestive appli- 
cations. As the slide is pulled to the de- 
sired application, the Durez material num- 
ber recommended appears in one of the 
cutout windows and typical physical prop- 
erty figures appear near this number. On 
the back are several engineering tables 
such as temperature conversion, weights, 
and cubic equivalents. In addition, the slide 
reveals specific gravities of various struc- 
tural materials for comparison with spe- 
cific gravities of Durez. The chart may 
be obtained on request from the company. 


Constructing Laboratory Building 


To house additional laboratories required 
for its expanding research, Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, will be- 
gin construction of a new half-million dol- 
lar laboratory building late this year. The 
structure, according to Director Clyde 
Williams, is scheduled for completion in 
1949. This major addition to the Institute 
will be the largest of four laboratory 
structures erected by Battelle since World 
War II. It will be built of concrete and 
steel, with brick veneer finish, and will 
harmonize in architectural detail with other 
Institute buildings. The three-story struc- 
ture will contain space for 103 unit lab- 
oratories, plus large open areas for pilot- 
plant operations. It will contain approxi- 
mately 80,000 square feet of space. 





Tex-Rite Inks for Rubber 


Tex-Rite Products Co., 1941 West Fort, 
Detroit 16, Mich., are currently marketing 
special inks for marking rubber. Devel- 
oped during the war, the inks are said to 
be in wide use and to mark excellently 
on cured or uncured rubber, as well as on 
all leather goods. 

Called Tex-Rite inks, two types are 
available in two viscosities, one (No. R- 
610-H) being specifically suited for stamp 
pad marking, and the other (No. R-610) 
having been developed for use in a special 
marking pen sold by the company. The 
colors of both inks are not vivid, due to 
the fact that coloration is obtained by the 
use of vegetable dyes. 

The efficiency of the Tex-Rite inks is 
said to be obtained by the use of natural 
rubber dissolved in suitable solvents. Ben- 
zol may be used as a reducing agent and 
in this connection they are similar to rub- 
ber cement and other rubber products. The 
drying time varies with the viscosity of 
the ink used and the thickness of the coat 
applied. A thin film will naturally dry 
much more rapidly than a thick heavy ap- 
plication. 

The company states that care should be 
exercised in the selection of stamp pads 
used with Type R-610-H. An all-felt pad 
should be used rather than the regular rub- 
ber stamp pad, this precaution béing nec- 
essary because rubber stamp pads are made 
with a rubber base and the solvents used 
in the ink will react unfavorably on this 
type of pad. For the same reason, stamps 
with metal type should be used instead of 
the conventional rubber stamps. 


Set Materials Handling Show 


The Third National Materials Handling 
Show will be held at Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Penna., January 10-14, un- 
der the management of Clapp and Poliak, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. The 
show is said to be one of the five largest 
annual industrial expositions to be held 
in this country. One hundred and ninety- 
two companies have leased 96,725 square 
feet of net exhibit space and the remain- 
ing 16,000 feet are expected to be occu- 
pied when the show opens. This year the 
show will be jointly sponsored by the 
management and materials handling divi- 
sions of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the Material Han- 
dling Institute. The A.S.M.E. groups will 
conduct a five-day conference on materials 
handling concurrently with the exposition. 


Polystyrene P-8 Plastic 


The Chemical Division of Koppers Co., 
Inc., has introduced a new high heat-re- 
sistant, low-shrinkage polystyrene plastic 
called Polystyrene P-8 which is said to 
offer three important characteristics not 
previously attained in material of this 
type. It is said to be the first high heat- 
resistant polystyrene that can be molded 
into a glass-clear product as weil as in 
many different colors. It molds as easily 
as higher grades of polystyrene, and when 
made in colors shows great resistance to 
fading. The material is expected to find 
use in the molding of knife and fork han- 
dles, and in other household utensils. 
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What the Reviewers Say 
About the New Book, 





“RECLAIMED RUBBER” 


The Story of an American Raw Material 








by JOHN M. BALL 


wrkkkkkkkkikinKi KKK “The book is handsomely produced, delightful to read, 
most informative—in short, a perfect model of what a 
CONTENTS technical book should be.” 

1. Early History INDIA RUBBER JOURNAL 
2. Mitchell and the Acid “It is no exaggeration to say that this is one of the most 
cyanene . competent historical studies of an American industry 

. + aceaciugioe the Alkali which has yet been published.” 
4. Miscellaneous Reclaiming Penrose R. Hoopes in 
Processes MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
* emaes 208 “The material is presented in such an interesting man- 
6. Scrap Rubber ner that readers should gain a much greater insight 
2 Miaibiletuee into the history and development not only of the rubber 
$. Propertice and Uses reclaiming industry, but aleo the rubber goods indus- 

9 try as a whole.” 


. Statistics 
10. World War II INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


“The book is not intended to fill the very real need 


Epilogue: What of the Future? : : 7 : : 
which exists for a detailed scientific monograph on the 


ee subject of reclaimed rubber. Until such a monograph 
appears, however, Mr. Ball’s treatment will serve as a 
Size: 6 x 9 in. very convenient source of some of the techmical infor- 

248 Pages mation in this field.” 
Illustrated Lawrence A. Wood in 
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PRICE: $5.00 in United States; $5.50 in Other Countries 


(Add 2% Sales Tax for Copies sent to N, Y. City) 


Exclusive Sales Agents: 
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R. M. Ferguson & Co., of Toronto, has 
been appointed sales agent in Canada by 
the Spender Products Co. of Paterson, 
N. J., for Ridacto, its accelerator activator. 
The Ferguson concern, headed by Ralph 
Ferguson, for many years associated with 
the St. Lawrence Chemical Co. and later 
with the Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of Dominion Rubber Co., is now repre- 
senting a number of American companies 
supplying materials to ‘the rubber, plastic, 
ceramic and allied fields in Canada. Offices 
are maintained at 66A Roslin Ave. in 
Toronto. 


A new crown company has been created 
by the National Research Council to make 
available to industry through licensing 
arrangements the inventions, new processes, 
and improvements in processes developed 
by the scientific workers of the council. 
Provision is also made for the develop- 
ment of processes devised by university 
research workers and for the transmission 
to interested industries-of inventions de- 
veloped by university research workers. 

President C. J. Mackenzie of the 
Nat:onal Research Council said in outlining 
the duties of this new company: “I have 
purposely stressed the obligations which 
rest on private industry and government 
laboratories to see to it that the useful 
results of research are applied as soon as 
possible.” 

It is expected that 1,300 enemy patents 
now held by Custodian of Enemy Property 
will be made available to Canadian Pat- 
ents and Development, Ltd., and then to 
Canadian industry for development. 


Thomas W. Hall, who joined the organ- 
ization in 1925, has been appointed manager 
of the Toronto branch of A. Schrader’s 
Son Division of Scovill Manufacturing 
Co., succeeding the late Allan Rae. Prior 
to joining Canadian Schrader Mr. Hall had 
wide experience in the Canadian banking 
field. The company also announced that 
George A. Warlow, who has been con- 
nected with Canadian Schrader for more 
than 19 years, and who is well known 
throughout the Canadian rubber and auto- 
motive industries, has been appointed 
Canadian sales manager. 


William J. Michaud Co., Ltd., has been 
appointed Montreal agent of the Allied 
Asphalt & Mineral Corp., New York, and 
will represent that company in the distri- 
bution of its pitches, gilsonite, waxes, and 
other products. The Montreal concern has 
been operating as a manufacturer’s agent 
in the industrial chemical field for some 
twenty-five years. The appointment was 
announced by George J. O’Sullivan, vice- 
president and general manager of Allied 
Asphalt. 


Permission was recently granted to 
change the name of the British Rubber 
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Co. of Canada, Ltd., to the Mailman Cor- 
poration, Ltd. A new company has been 
incorporated under the name of the British 
Rubber Co., Ltd., to operate the rubber 
division of the new Mailman Corp. The 
British Rubber Co., Ltd., will operate in 
the same manner as the previous company 
of similar name without change of policy, 
personnel or products. 








Boss Addresses CCDA Meeting 


The Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment Association meeting held on Oc- 
tober 5, in the auditorium of the Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Penna., included a 
series of papers and an inspection trip 
through the Institute. Dr. A. E. Boss, 
Manager of Pigment Sales, Columbia 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh, Penna., 
spoke on “Adaptability—A Tool For Pro- 
duction Development.” Dr. Boss dis- 
cussed some of the important character- 
istics necessary for a non-carbon, rubber- 
reinforcing pigment, such as particle size 
and shape, specific gravity, color, dispers- 
ability, wettability and effect on cure. He 
then traced the developments of three such 
pigments. Other papers presented at the 
meeting included “The Story of Plaskon,” 
by Dr. M. H. Bigelow (Libbey-Owens- 
Ford) ; “Educational Training For Chem- 
ical Development,” by Dr. W. N, Jones 
(Carnegie Institute); “Which Develops 
First, the Chemical or the Market?” by 
Dr. H. B. McClure (Carbide & Carbon), 
and “Calgon—A Chemical Development 
from a Non-chemical Background,” by 
Dr. E. P. Partridge and C. R. Texter 
(Calgon, Inc.). 


Smith Named Hy-R-Speed Agent 


The firm of Holland W. Smith, Inc., 
New York City, has been appointed ex- 
clusive sales agents of Hy-R-Speed, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif., for the states of 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York and Pennsylvania east of Harrisburg. 
The Smith Company will acquaint the 
trade with the new “Double Egg Beater” 
action mixer and the new model R-50 
Hy-R-Speed Mill. In the states mentioned, 
inquiries as to sales or service on mixers 
or mills may be addressed to Holland W. 
Smith, Inc., Empire State Bldg., N. Y. 


Automobile Facts and Figures 


The Automobile Manufacturers Asso-- 


ciation has published the twenty-eighth 
edition of Automobile Facts and Figures, 
which marks the production of 100,000,000 
motor vehicles since the beginning of the 
industry fifty-odd years ago. In general, 
the booklet enumerates the accomplishments 
of the industry during 1947, and the ef- 
fect upon the nation’s economy and well- 
being motor transport brings. 


CONVEYOR BELTING BACKLOGS 
INCREASING DUE TO ERP NEEDS 


According to trade circles, backlogs have 
started to increase for larger sizes of con- 
veyor belting, rubber hose and mechanical 
rubber goods. Much of the increased de- 
mand is a result of European Recovery 
Plan requirements, now coming through 
from European agents in larger volume. 

Sales have already increased enough so 
that deliveries have changed on the most 
plentiful sizes from a sixty-day to a ninety- 
day or more schedule, while a few varieties 
are tight and cannot be delivered in less 
than six months. Further increases in back- 
logs during the fourth quarter are indi- 
cated by the growing volume and size of 
inquiries, indicating that a long term era 
of materials handling mechanization is de- 
veloping. 

Orders being received are firm commit- 
ments because large belts are usually made 
to order for specific installations. Present 
trends indicate that much of the business 
now being entered in sales books is the re- 
sult of large engineering research surveys 
of materials handling costs. Because of a 
number of refinements in design, many of 
the installations will pay for themselves in 
a relatively short period of time, and in 
addition, will provide mass production of 
materials in locations heretofore considered 
inaccessible. 

New types of belts introduced by sev- 
eral companies during the past two years 
now permit heavier belt loading, lower 
repair and maintenance costs, steeper in- 
clines, ionger flights and more rapid dis- 
charge. These advantages, coupled with 
longer belt life, have vastly expanded the 
fields of application of underground, out- 
door and indoor types of belts. 

Costs of operation are also reduced be- 
cause the ratio.of belt weights to prod- 
uct weights has been reduced, it was 
learned. These improvements reduce the 
amount of power required for operation 
of the conveyors, per ton of material con- 


veyed. 


Manufacturing Titanium Metal 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
has begun the small scale manufacture of 
titanium metal, a new basic raw material 


for industrial development. A pilot plant 
of 100 pounds daily capacity has been 
placed in operation at the Newport, Del., 
plant of the Pigments Department. The 
company -claims that this is the first time 
that ductile titanium metal has been pro- 
duced for commercial exploration. The 
U. S. Bureau of Mines has been producing 
the metal for research purposes. The sil- 
ver-white metal is light and strong. It is 
highly resistant to corrosion and has a 
higher melting point than the commonly 
used metals. It is comparable to stainless 
steel in strength and corrosion resistance, 
but weighs only a little more than half as 
much per unit of volume. It is less than 
twice as heavy as aluminum, but several 
times as strong, in bars of comparable di- 
mensions. The metal is expected to find 
use in airplane and other transportation 
production where a high ratio of strength 
to weight is needed. 
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Reid L. Carr 


Reid Langdon Carr, sixty-seven, presi- 
dent of the Columbian Carbon Company 
and former law partner of Samuel Sea- 
bury, died on October 7 at his home in 
New York City, after a short illness. Mr. 
Carr was born at Cornwall, Vt., the son of 
the late Anson K. and M. Louise Langdon 
Carr. He was graduated from Middle- 
bury (Vt.) College in 1901 and obtained 
his law degree from the New York Law 
School in 1903. Mr. Carr received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Middle- 
. bury, of which he was a member of the 
board, in 1944, 

Following his graduation from law school 
Mr. Carr was an instructor at the New 
York Law School from 1903 to 1916. In 
1905 he had become a member of the law 
firm of Morgan & Seabury, a post he held 
until 1907. From 1907 to 1921 Mr. Carr 
was a member of Morgan, Morgan & Carr, 
and from 1921 until 1940 a member of the 
firm of Clark, Carr & Ellis. 

Besides being president and a director 
of Columbian Carbon, he held similar of- 
fices in the Columbian Fuel Corporation, 
the Coltexo Corporation, Southern Gas 
Line, Inc., Southern Carbon Company, 
Pineville Gas Company and the Magnetic 
Gas Company. Mr. Carr also was a direc- 
tor of the Arkansas, Louisiana & Missouri 
Railroad Company, Irving Trust Company, 
Frederick H. Levey Company, Peerless 
Carbon Black Company, Carbon Black Ex- 
port, Inc., Interstate Natural Gas Com- 
pany, Columbian-Phillips Company, D. 
Appleton-Century Company and the Mis- 
sissippi River Fuel Company. 

Mr. Carr also was a trustee of Middle- 
bury College. He was a member of the 
New York Bar Association, the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of New York City, the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce, 
the Sons of the American Revolution, the 
Society of Colonial Wars and many other 
organizations. He was a member of the 
board of the New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind. His clubs’ in- 
cluded the Union, Metropolitan, Union 
League, Uptown and Church, the National 
Golf Links of America and the Bald Peak 
Country Club of Bald Peak, N. H. His 
wife survives. 


Allan Rae 


Allan Rae, branch manager of A. Schra- 
der’s Son Division of the Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company at Toronto, Canada, 
died on August 28 of a heart attack. Prior 
to joining the Schrader Canadian organiza- 
tion in 1933, he was associated with the. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
for thirteen years. Mr. Rae was a member 
of the Canadian Society of Automotive 
Engineers, the Automotive Suppliers Manu- 
facturers Association, and the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association. His wife, a 
daughter and a son survive. 
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Samuel E. Sheppard 


Dr. Samuel E. Sheppard, retired research 
scientist of the Eastman Kodak Co., died 
at his home in Rochester, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 29, at the age of 66. A native of 
Kent, England, Dr. Sheppard was known 
internationally for his chemical research, 
being the holder of awards from photog- 
raphic and chemical societies in several 
nations. He joined the staff of Eastman 
Kodak in 1912, and at the time of his re- 
tirement in January, 1948, was assistant 
director of the research laboratories. Dr. 
Sheppard was known to the rubber indus- 
try for the development of a process for 
electrically depositing rubber on metal. He 
extended the importance of this discovery 
by working out a method for commercially 
coating metal objects. with a thin sheet of 
rubber. He was also active in developing 
colloidal fuels which were used during the 
first World War. 


Thomas A. Desmond 


Thomas A. Desmond, associated with the 
rubber industry for forty-seven years, and 
one of the founders of the New York 
Rubber Exchange, now the New York 
Commodity Exchange, died at his home in 
Summit, N. J., on September 18. He was 
64 years old. Mr. Desmond was known in 
the rubber trade as a pioneer in the infant 
industry at the turn of the century. At 
the time of his death he was president of 
T. A. Desmond Co., Inc., 33 Rector St., 
New York City. Mr. Desmond was a 
founder and a member of the Downtown 
Athletic Club in New York City, and a 
member of the Selective Service Appeal 
3oard of the State of New Jersey. He 
was also a life member of the Elks. His 
wife and two sons survive. 


William B. Lawson 


William B. Lawson, president and treas- 
urer of the Ferro Chemical Corp., died on 
September 29 when he was thrown from 
a horse while fox hunting in Chesterland 
Township near Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Lawson was a director of the Ferro 
Enamel Corp., of which his own company 
is a subsidiary. He became affiliated with 
Ferro Enamel when a firm of his own, 
W. B. Lawson, Inc., merged with Ferro 
Chemical. Previously he had been asso- 
ciated with the Harshaw Chemical Co. 
for 10 years, where he was executive vice- 
president when he left to form his own 
business. Born in Hurley, N. Y., Mr. 
Lawson had also been associated with the 
International Nickel Co. for twenty-five 
years. 


An Index to Volume 63 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 119 to 122 
of this issue. 





George A. Blackmore 


George Augustus Blackmore, chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 
merding, Penna., and the Union Switch 
and Signal Co., Swissvale, Penna., died 
on October 2 in Allegheny General Hos- 


pital, Pittsburgh, Penna. He was 64 
years old. Mr. Blackmore was born in 
Wilkinsburg, Penna., and attended the pub- 
lic schools in that area. Associated with 
the companies he headed for all of his 
business career, Mr. Blackmore became 
president and chairman of the Westing- 
house company in 1940. .He was elected 
president of Union Switch in 1936, later 
becoming chairman of the board. He 
was a director of various affiliated cor- 
porations and of the Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Co. His wife, two daugh- 
ters and a son survive. 


Herbert C. Kemble 


Herbert C. Kemble, chemical engineer in 
charge of rubber development, components 
and materials branch, Squier Signal Lab- 
oratory, died recently in Long Branch, 
N. J. Death was caused by a cancerous 
condition. Mr. Kemble was a member of 
the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S., 
and was active in the Monmouth County 
Section of the society for many years. 








Restfoam Mattress Topper Pads 


With the completion of expanded pro- 
duction facilities at its Buffalo, N. Y., 
latex foam plant, the Hewitt Restfoam 
Division of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., recently 
announced the inauguration of its long- 
planned mattress topper pad program to 
make Restfoam-. cushioning available to 
bedding manufacturers. The new $850,- 
000 addition to the Restfoam plant is al- 
ready turning out mattress topper pads 
in full and twin bed sizes, as well as a 
special hospital size. The new facilities 
are expected to double the company’s latex 
foam capacity, company officials stated. 


Acquires Central Scientific 


Cenco Corp., an eastern group headed by 
E. Perry Holder, chairman of the board of 
the American Bosch Co., has purchased the 
Central Scientific Co., Chicago, Ill., manu- 
facturer of laboratory apparatus, instru- 
ments and supplies, for an undisclosed sum. 
Cenco was. recently organized to buy the 
Chicago company. It has an authorized 
capital of 2,500,000 shares of $1 par com- 
mon stock. The new owners do not intend 
to make any changes in the personnel of 
the Chicago company. 


Kelly Rubber Expands Plant 


Kelly Rubber Co., Massillon, Ohio, re- 
vealed recently that it is planning two ad- 
ditions to its present plant at 515 26th St., 
SE, in Massillon. City building permits 
have been issued to the company for con- 
struction of the two units which are ex- 
pected to add about 1,500 square feet of 
floor space to the present plant. Estimated 
cost of construction is $75,000. 
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ABRASION RESISTANCE 


The Scott Dupont Abrader tests for 
abrasion resistance under a wide 
variety of conditions, yielding re- 
sults in terms of loss of weight or 


cubic content per time unit. 


“Adequate Testing Always Pays” 


*Registered Trademark 





SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


85 Blackstone Street, Providence, R. I. 


Standard of the Werld 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


Foam Rubber Cutting Machine 


The Campbell Foam Rubber Cutting Machine, de- 
signed for users of foam rubber for cushions and seats, 
armrests, vibration mounts, etc., has been introduced. 
Designed by the Campbell Machinery Development Co., 
the machine is being manufactured and sold by the Falls 
Engineering & Machine Co. of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
Sheets of rubber to 42x42 inches can be sliced to quar- 





ter-inch thickness on the new cutter. Concave and con- 
vex cuts on the full width of the stock are made by ad- 
justing the table top of the machine which will tilt 15 
degrees horizontally and will move 8 inches vertically. 
The table top moves on a roller carriage under a saw 
blade. One hand wheel adjusts the table for vertical 
movement and two hand wheels regulate the degree of 
tilt. The top is wood, re-inforced with angle iron. Two 
14-inch band saw wheeis are mounted on a structural 
steel frame with the saw operating horizontally. One 
wheel is driven by a 34-horsepower motor. The other is 
not powered and is adjustable for tensioning the saw 
blade. Except at the cutting edge the blade is fully 
guarded. 


Multi-Record Dynalog Recorder 


Shrouded in deep secrecy during the long period of 
its development and field-testing, the Multi-Record 
Dynalog Electronic Recorder of the Foxboro Company, 
Foxboro, Mass., was exhibited for the first time at the 
recent I.S.A. Instrument Show in Philadelphia. It is a 
high-speed instrument, completely electronic in principle, 
making from one to six different records on one circular 
chart, the records being of colored dots so closely spaced 
as to make virtually continuous lines. The Recorder has 
only one measuring system, either resistance bulb or 
EMF type, but a positive-acting switching unit auto- 
matically brings the vari-colored pens into recording 
position at 6-second intervals, in any sequence desired. 
The sequence and number of points may be changed at 
will, quite easily. Complete color-coding prevents pos- 
sible mis-mating of circuits and pens. 
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ow well we are meeting this obligation is 
reflected in the many machine tools we 


employ of our own design and manufacture. 


For example, because of special machines and 
techniques we have developed, economical manu- 
facture of knife blade molds is no longer a 
problem, even with inserts with a gauge as low 
as .015”. 
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By another special development on our engrav- 
ing machines we now make variable pitch molds 
at costs essentially no greater than those involved 


in the manufacture of molds of uniform pitch. 


Even more important than the manufacturing 
economies these special machines afford, is the 
positive assurance of uniform accuracy in molds 
recognized as unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Cfecow , Ohro 


FOR BETTER MOLDS FOR BETTER TIRES SPECIFY BRIDGWATER 















NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 





Lewis-Shepard Handy Hoister 


| The CH Handy Hoister, a new light-weight, rugged 
| stacker, has been introduced by Lewis-Shepard Prod- 
ucts, Inc., of Watertown, Mass. Designed especially to 
key into manufacturing processes requiring the lifting, 
lowering and transporting of tools and raw materials, 
the full utility value of the new unit is said to be best 
exploited in lifting loads to working height for conveni- 
ent reach of the workman, and in transferring or carry- 





















PHOTO COURTESY ANCHOR RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 






Mold maintenance on this 81 cavity and precision | 
pin mold was reduced to a minimum by using DC | 
Mold Release Emulsion No. 35. 


keeps mold clean 16 times as long 


The experience of Anchor Rubber Products, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is a fine example of the savings which result from using 
DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35. Prior to using this silicone 
release agent, they had a real problem in mold maintenance. 
A particular 81 cavity mold with precision pins for each 
cavity had to be disassembled and cleaned once a week in 





































ing materials to or from bench, press or other machine. 


order to get satisfactory production.. Ordinary lubricants Crank-up-crank-down operation through planetary gear 
oe on 9 Ageing pam a portion drive winch permits lacing and holding the platform at 
Se ee ee ed dn tattic | any level. One revolution of: the winch handle gives a 


duced poor moldings, increased scrap and made weekly 


mold cleaning essential. full 3-inch lift. Two floor locks, one at each side of the 


upright members, are operated by a single handle at con- 


R 1 of this bonized licated si th ; . : ey 
rag or a eed te eee a venient height and hold the stacker firmly in position 


pins had to be removed to do a thorough job. Replacing the 





pins after cleaning-was also difficult and required hammering when loads are being raised, lowered or moved on and 
to align and seat the-pin properly. The burrs left after hammer- off the carriage. The company stocks the Handy Hoister 
wo doesnt aellmeconaeah on scree aera ae in a standard size of 500-pound capacity, having a 
the end oi the molding could not be removed. Then the pins | 24x24-inch lifting platform. 


had to be replaced. 


Since using Dow Corning Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 as 
a mold lubricant, Anchor Rubber Products has used this 
same mold four months without cleaning. They simply dilute | 
the emulsion 100 times with water and spray the mold. 


In your plant, as in Anchor Rubber Products, there is no need 
to spend excessive amounts of time, money and labor for 
mold maintenance and cleaning. Dow Corning Mold Release 
Emulsion No. 35 neither carbonizes nor forms a build-up on 
the mold even after hundreds of hours at molding temperatures. 
It is clean to use and easy to apply. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street © Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 1514 S. Hope St. © New York: Empire State Building 
Dallas: 16174 Elm St. © Atlanta: 34 North Ave. N.E. 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 


FOR MORE INFORMA- 
T'ON ABOUT DC MOLD 
FELEASE EMULSION 
?0. 35, PHONE OUR 
NEAREST BRANCH OF- 
FICE OR WRITE FOR 
LEAFLET NO. V 56-6. 


BG. PX 


TOUCHDOWN! 





FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 4 
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For Non-Marking 
Sole Compounds 





“FILFLOG™ 


REGISTERED UNDER JU. S, No. 431,067 


Early in our pioneering efforts as flock pro- 
ducers, we recognized that the special needs of 
the Rubber Industry call for a special group of 
fillers. Here in "Filfloc" is a product developed 
specifically to enhance strength, as well as im- 
part non-marking qualities. Through experience 
and joint research with you, we furnish various 
types of "Filfloc" to meet EXACTLY your needs 
for compounding crude, synthetic or reclaim. 


REQUEST FREE WORKING SAMPLES 





100 MOSHASSUCK ST., PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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To meet the many requests for information 






concerning Royle “Popular Size” Extruding 







Machines, a fully illustrated, quick reference 





bulletin has been prepared describing the Royle 






# 2, # 3, and # 4 extruding machines — the 






extruders most commonly associated with cur- 





rent extrusion processes. 

Please use the handy coupon below to order 
your copy of this useful bulletin. It will be sent 
to you promptly and without obligation. 







JOHN ROYLE & SONS ROYLE 
10 ESSEX ST., PATERSON 3, N. J. 






Please send me Royle bulletin titled “Popular Size.” 
Company 
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Address. 


City 






















































HUMIDITY INDICATOR 
ty Weston 


@ Quick-reading 
@ Convenient 
@ Accurate 











Rule Calculator gives 
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jes. Entire unit rug- 
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Simplified Slide 
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nates charts and tab 
gedly constructed of 
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viding readings accura 
general conditions. 


(E> 
Sa) ALL-METAL 

a THERMOMETERS 
Featuring readability, relia- 
bility and rugged construc- 
tion. Available in models for 
industrial applications in 
required stem lengths and 


ranges; also models for 
laboratory use. 
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lable through distributors, or cone 
a your local WESTON representative. 
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Weston Electrical Instrument — 
617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. 4. 























NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Moore Nullmatic Controllers 


A new line of automatic control instruments which 
operate on the pneumatic force-balance system, without 
the use of levers and linkages, was recently introduced 
by the Moore Products Co., H and Lycoming Streets, 
Philadelphia 24, Penna. They are suitable for tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, liquid level, specific gravity, and 
all control applications in which pneumatic transmitters 
can be used as primary elements. 

The controller operates directly from the process 
transmitter, and sends an output pressure to the con- 
trol valve without introducing frictional errors, with 
their resulting dead-spot and controller lag. Control 
action is completely independent of the operation of the 
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indicator or recorder, because these units are outside 
of the control circuit. Construction has been simpli- 
fied to a remarkable degree. All of the components 
have been combined in a “stack” of interchangeable 
parts and diaphragms without complicated external pip- 
ing. 

The control-point setting is actually an air-pressure 
loading, a feature which completely eliminates mechani- 
cal linkages, and permits accurate adjustment. If re- 
mote control-point setting is required, the top section 
is eliminated, the second section is modified slightly, 
and a separate pressure regulator is located at the de- 
sired control station. 

When desired, a separate diaphragm-type derivative 
unit, not illustrated, may be used to superimpose a rate 
action on the controller output. Either the throttling 
or the reset section can be removed when either of these 
functions is not required. The needle valves which 
provide these adjustments are of the spring-release 
type, removable as complete. assemblies. 

A reversing plate is included by which the measured- 
variable and the control-point pressures may be inter- 
changed, in order to reverse the output pressure to the 
diaphragm valve. Calibrated gauges are furnished to 
show control-point setting, process measurement, valve 
pressure, and supply pressure. 





Thwing-Albert Instrument Co., Philadelphia 44, 
Penna., has introduced the Elmendorf Junior Tearing 
Tester as a smaller running mate to the standard Elmen- 
dorf tester. The junior model has a capacity one-eighth 
that of the standard instrument. The total capacity is 200 
grams, making it ideal for use on plastic films, tissues, 
lightweight paper, etc. 
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PORCELAIN 


b2 


Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 


Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your speci- 
fications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
936 Grant St. Chicago Office: 


Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 
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Accelerator 2-MT - 
by 


DU PONT 


Has many advantages in rubber stocks 








* Resists heat and aging. 
* Little tendency to revert during long cures. 
* Resists flex cracking. 


+ Retains tensile strength and tear 
resistance at elevated temperatures. 


* Low heat build-up. 








pu Pont DE 
WILMINGTON 98, 


FOR BETTER LIVING 


petres THINGS ROUGH CHEMISTRY Seusme™ 
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Hydraulic Vuleanizing 


Equipment 















We illustrate a 1250 ton single daylight Sheet- 
ing Press, 12 ft. long by 3 ft. 6 inches wide, 
fitted with four 20” rams, suitable for a work- 
ing pressure of one ton per square inch, giv- 
ing a platen pressure of 450 Ibs. per sq. inch. 
The press is equipped with four opening 
cylinders. The steel steam chests have 9” 
cooling ends. Motor driven drawtable can be 
arranged at both ends of the press if desired. 

H 111 






FRANCIS SHAW & CO.LTD. MANCHESTER I] ENGLAND 
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and other molded products. 


MODEL Al MODEL A3 


® Model Al for Heels @ Model A3 for Multi- 


at high speed pro- ple Heels and Taps 
duction, or short with or across stock 
runs. grain. 

@ Model A2 for Multi- @Model A2S (Not 
ple Heels, Half and shown) for cutting 
Full Soles with crosswise of grain 
stock grain. of stock. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES SINCE 1896 


James COULTER Mecta-.c 





\NNECTICUI . 





COULTER RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 
have been used successfully for years and 
years in the cutting of continuous volumetric 


control and stripping for Heels, Soles, Taps 










































NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Kabar High Frequency Unit 


A high frequency unit for heat sealing every thermo- 
plastic with equal facility, including Vinylite, Geon, 
Koroseal, Saran and Krene is currently being marketed 
by the Kabar Manufacturing Corp., 100 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Called the Kabar-“X,” the unit 














| is sold complete for immediate operation and can be 
installed without the loss of a single production hour. 


It is said to give permanent and flawless airtight seams 
in such items as belts, beachballs, tobacco pouches, 
baby pants, air pillows, life preservers, and a host of 


| other products. 





Bonding Nitrile Rubber to Steel 


(Continued from Page 56) 
es 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions were reached as a result 
of this work regarding the suitabilities of the cements 
tested. for bonding Hycar OR-15 stocks to steel: 

1. The proprietary chlorinated rubber and phenolic 
resin’ bonds are somewhat more reliable than the ordin- 


| ary chlorinated rubber bonds. 


2. Chlorinated rubber ‘and phenolic resin bonds 
withstand aliphatic fuels equally well. 

3. The phenolic resin bond withstands immersion in 
40% aromatic fuels better than the chlorinated rubber 
bond. 

4. The chlorinated rubber bond withstands immersion 
in boiling water somewhat better than the phenolic 
resin bond. 

5. The phenolic resin bond withstands elevated tem- 
peratures better than the ordinary chlorinated rubber 
and proprietary chlorinated rubber bonds. This is 
particularly true for temperatures above 250°F. 


LITERATURE CITED 


(1) A.S.T.M. Standard Method of Test: D429-39. 
(2) Merrill, J. A., Rubber Age (N. Y.), Vol. 59, p. 313 (1946). 
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Meticulous workmanship has been a 
tradition at Brockton Cutting Die 
for three generations. That’s why 
rubber manufacturers turn to us 
for quality dies of all kinds .. . 
for dies that really retain their cut- 
ting edge. Our experience and 
facilities enable us to turn out a 
cutting die for every type of 
service. 


Send your blueprint today for 
prompt quotation. 








TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 


Fair Prices 
Reliable Delivery 
Good Workmanship 


* 


Your Inquiries are Solicited 








THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO. 


























convert into perfect rolls 
of narrow width on 


Camachine 26-3A 


Adhesive tapes and other tacky surfaced 
rubbers, plastics, papers and.fabrics are 
converted into top quality rolls, firmly and 
evenly wound, accurately measured on 
Camachine 26-3A. Handles web up to 56” 
wide, producing rolls as narrow as 2” 

up to 1734” diameter. Web speed range up 


to 400 fpm. Write for illustrated literature. 


Camachines 


FOR FAST, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRODUCTION 
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CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 








To make better 
finished products 


*DAREX COPOLYMER 


WHAT IT 1S: Darex Copolymer X43 is a light-colored, 
low density reinforcing agent for compounding Natu- 
ral and Synthetic Rubbers to impart the properties 
you want. 


HOW IT IS USED: It can be easily processed without 
master-batching to give stocks of low plasticity that 
extrude, calender and mold easily, that have low 
shrinkage, hot tear resistance and good embossing 


characteristics. 


FULL TECHNICAL INFORMATION: If you make soling, 
flooring, housewares, thin-walled insulation, fabric 
or paper coatings or adhesives, etc., you should write 
for technical bulletin C-3. It gives all the technical 
information, properties and processing applications 
of Darex Copolymer X43. Write Department 89D, 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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Vanderbilt Rubber Handbook. (Ninth Edition, 1948). Edited 
by S. S. Rogers. Published by the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 5% x 8% in. 720 pp. 
$7.50. 


Any one familiar with the earlier editions of the Vander- 
bilt Rubber Handbook—and who in the rubber industry is 
not?—will immediately recognize the new edition because 
it has the same cut of the title, tapped rubber tree, capital V, 
and shows the usual edges of different colored pages.. The 
color of the cover is brown instead of green or maroon and 
the book is bulkier, being more than half again as thick, 
with 719 pages as compared with 464. This handbook is 
unique in the type and quantity of practical information on 
natural, synthetic and reclaimed rubbers and how to com- 
pound and test them. The different rubbers are described, 








|the properties of their vulcanizates are outlined and the 


meanings of these properties are discussed. 

There are chapters on the design of natural and synthetic 
rubber compounds, and on the commercial compounding of 
automobile tires and tubes, mechanical goods, insulated wire 
and cables, coated fabrics, footwear and hard rubber. Also, 
there are sections on the composition and compounding of 
natural and synthetic latices, the company’s compounding 
materials, test methods and equipment, general articles and 
the very useful tables and charts. A new section on flexible 
plastics has been included. ° 

In the foreword Dr. A. A. Somerville states that the princi- 
pal changes appearing in this edition are: 

“1. The compounding of various types of rubbers, natural 
and synthetic, is treated from the standpoint that general 
compounding is now a broader term than formerly be- 
cause the number of basic raw materials available to the 
manufacturer has been increased by the advent of syn- 
thetics. The treatment of any one type of rubber, natural 
rubber, GR-S, or other, is considered as a particular 
aspect of the greater subject. 

“2. Topics of general interest and test procedures which 
have changed considerably in recent years are covered 
in articles written by well informed men employed in 
various phases of the rubber industry.” 

Also, “It is to be admitted that our policy throughout the 
book is to place emphasis on the effective uSe of Vander- 
bilt materials for all types of compounding; we feel that 
our line of products is so broad and representative that 
we have been able to do so without limiting the scope 





or departing from the principles of practical compound- 
| ing in any way.” 

| No one can quarrel with this statement. 

| The book seems to bulge with good information on com- 
| pounding and testing which is up-to-date and bears the mark 
| of good experience. 

| All temperatures are given in both Fahrenheit and Centi- 
| grade degrees. The drawings are clear, the photographs are 
| well reproduced, the chemical formulas of most of the com- 
pounding materials and the compositions of dispersions are 
given. 

The nitrile rubbers are not mentioned as such, but always 
as Buna N rubbers. The index is good but in a book of this 
type could well have been expanded. The book has been 
proofread very carefully—no typographical errors were noted 
by the reviewer. 

Like its predecessor, the book includes a map and direc- 
tions for reaching the Vanderbilt laboratory in South Nor- 
walk by auto from New York and vicinity. 

The neophyte in rubber compounding will find in this 
handbook much to profit by and much that will lead him into 
good habits of thought and work, and even the more experi- 
enced rubber man will gain much from its use as a refresher 
course, not to say anything about its usefulness as a handy 


volume of easily accessible and valuable information. 
H. L. FisHer 
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OBINSON “1° a 

‘umoue MLE 
PROCESSING GRINDERS 
EQUIPMENT 


A One-operation Reduction 








WRITE US 
YOUR NEEDS 


To improve upon or 
further develop your 
processing operations, 
you should be posted 
and acquainted with 
the advanced features Type pictured (a tandem set-up of 
sacorporated in 2 Frigidise Grinding units) reduces 











ters, Crushers, Sifters). thermosetting plastics — also many 
Literature available. Specifications, 
Exclusively Represented By 


vulcanized and semi-vulcanized rub- 
i, > details and prices available upon 
MERCER - ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. 


“Unique” Equipment into fine stock tire peelings, hee! 

(Mixers, Mills, Cut- scraps, thermoplastics and some 
ber products. Cool. Fast. Thorough. 
Economical. Rugged construction. 
* inquiry. | 

ROBINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

Sales Offices in Principal Cities 








CONTINENTAL MACHINERY vu 
261 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 
RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


© All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
every requirement of Large and Smal] Factories. 


¢ Complete Plant Design and Layout; also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


© Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


® Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Cable Address 


“Contimac” New York 


Telephone 
WOrth 2-1650 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 33 Boulevard des Bastignolles, Paris 8, 
France. Andre Berjonneau, Manager 


ROGER WILSON & CO., LTD. Speaking Tile Walk, Birmingham 15, England 








—/MPROVE YOUR TRIMMING PRODUCTION— 


... with a BLACK ROCK 4TA 


For flat trimming 





@® Cutters are self sharpening 

@ Unit driven by an integral 1/6 H.P. motor 
® Mechanism completely enclosed 

® Ball bearing mounted 





FINE 


BR 





TOOLS 179 Osborne Street 
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WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE PARTICULARS 


ee Gn tole aml 1ceelen 


For circular trimming 


The Black Rock 4TA Rubber Trimmer is the most com- 
pact, sturdy... yet flexible machine made. De- 
signed for accurate and rapid work, it trims flat as 
well as circular pieces and possesses many exclusive 
features. 








Lombard Smith 
seles. Cal 
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Bridgeport 5, Conn. ’. Office, 261 Broadway 
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CAPITOL LINER 
PROCESS 


Besides the practical and mechan- 
ical advantages of Economy and 
Efficiency that result from your 
using CAPITOL LINER PROCESS 
we can offer much in the human 


element of Service. 


If you have a problem that neces- 
sitates exceptional service _ re- 
quirements, we are prepared and 
equipped to give prompt cooper- 
ation that will aid in easing the 


emergency. 


Maintaining an ample supply of 
raw materials and flexibility of 
plant equipment, enable us to 
usually satisfy emergency deliv- 


ery requirements when necessary. 


We flameproof, mildewproof, and 
waterproof cotton fabrics. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. Y. 


the Capitol 


Process 


Originators of 


Liner 
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Dunlop in War and Peace. By Sir Ronald Storrs. Published 
by Hutchinson & Co., Ltd., London, England. 5% x 8% in. 
148 pp. 8s. 6d. (approximately $2.00). 


The Dunlop Rubber Co. is a vast organization and its 
manufacturing processes are necessarily far flung over a 
diversity of units. It is almost impossible for the layman 
to appreciate this diversification and sometimes difficult for 
the company employee himself to understand the role he 
occupies in contributing to the finished product. This book 
is an attempt to present a unified picture of the total 
Dunlop job in the war, first for the men and women 
whose efforts made the work successful and then for the 
public at large. The book is replete with photographs and 
descriptions of dozens of military products manufactured by 
the company, oftentimes under the most difficult conditions. 
Normal peacetime operation of the company is also de- 
tailed. The book includes a preface by Sir J. George 
Beharrell, chairman of the company. 

Proceedings of the American Society for Testing Materials: 

1947. (Vol. 47). Published by the Society, 1916 Race St., 

Philadelphia 3, Penna. 6% x 9 in. 1198 pp. 


This summary of proceedings of the fiftieth annual meet- 
ing of the A.S.T.M. held in Atlantic City, N. J., June 16-20, 
1947, records the action taken on the Recommendations 
Affecting Standards and includes all committee reports. The 
Edgar Marburg Lecture on “Engineering Laminates” by 
W. C. Voss is reproduced, as are a number of technical 
papers delivered before various committees. Brief refer- 
ence is also made to several special symposiums conducted by 
these committees, including the Symposium on Rubber 
Testing conducted by Committee D-11 on Rubber and 
Rubber-Like Products. The papers delivered at that sym- 
posium are available in a special booklet issued by the 
society. 

Directory of New England Manufacturers: 1949. Published 
by the George D. Hall Co., 30 Kilby St., Boston 9, Mass. 

8 x 11 in. 760 pp. $30.00. 


This is the thirteenth annual edition of this comprehensive 
directory of manufacturers in the New England area, which 
is issued with the editorial cooperation of the New England 
Council. Like previous editions it contains an alphabetical 
section of manufacturers and their addresses, together with 
such supplementary data as officers, products, branch officers, 
number of employees, etc. Geographical and products sections 
are also included. All of the data has been revised and 
brought completely up-to-date. Information on New Eng- 
land as an industrial and marketing area is included. 





TOUCHDOWN! 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 4 
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RPA NO. 3> 


RUBBER PEPTIZING AGENT 


by 
DU PONT 


* Shortens Breakdown Time 
* Reduces Breakdown Cost 


* Increases Capacity of Processing 
Equipment 
* Improves Processing Quality of 





Rubber Stocks 





DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


ours & Co. (INC-) 
E. 1. pu Pont DE aay DELAWARE 


4 
WILMINGTON 98, 
or BETTER LIVING @IPIND 


BETTER ieee re eee CHEMISTRY Secrmro™ 








NATURAL RUBBER 


LAN BEX 


for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
F.O.B. ¢ DETROIT, MICH. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 








PARA 


/etta0rth: if Laberdterios, ne. 


Manufacturers 


SPECIAL ADHESIVES @ CEMENTS @ COMPOUNDS 





Main Offices _— Phone Wabash 5767 
407 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
Plant — COLUMBIA CITY, INDIANA 
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POLYSIZE RESIN EMULSIONS 
Raw Materials for Better Textile Finishes 


Polysize Resin Emulsions enable the finisher to combine the best 
ualities of plastics with textice fibres. Progressive manufacturers of textile 
nishes will want to know more about the Polysize Resin Emulsions 
listed below, 


POLYSIZE 117-H 

1. Permanent starching of cotton piece goods. On a dry basis, 117-H 
is many times more effective than starch in imparting firmness. 
Use Polysize 332 where smooth ironing is required. 

2. Bodying, dulling, weighting and stiffening nylon, rayon and silk 
goods. 

3. Launderproof and dry-cleaning proof permanent stiffener for 
cotton goods used as inserts for collars (including shirt collars) 
and lapels. 











POLYSIZE 177 

1. In combination with clays, talc and pigments, as a flexible 
filling and weighting finish for cotton, rayon and linen goods. 
Helps prevent dusting in brittle finishes. 

2.° As an extremely launderproof and dry-cleaning proof finish for 
rayon, nylon and cotton goods. 

3. With non-permanent finishes such as starches or gums to give 
improved fastness. 

4. As an addend to pigments for printed goods to reduce crocking. 

Also available in harder and softer grades. 


POLYSIZE 220 
1. Used alone or as a supplement to POLYSIZE 117-H for dulling 
nylon, rayon and silk. 
2. Imparts dulling effect and a pearlescent sheen to rayon goods 
without rendering stiffness. 


POLYSIZE 311 
1. Flexible, non-chalking finish for ribbon stock. Imparts weight 
and excellent handle. 
2. Slip-proof finish for nylon and rayon, Good dry-cleaning re- 
sistance, 
3. Sprayed top-coat finish for woven paper goods (auto seat covers) 
to impart lustre. 


POLYSIZE 328 **“AQUAMER”’ 


A water soluble sodium salt of a high molecular weight polymeric 
acid for warp sizing. Available as a thick gel of 25% solids. 


Write today for Technical Data Sheet and working samples. 
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Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, 

or Reclaimed. 































A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





CARTER BELL PRODUCTS 


\ 


Represented by 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles 
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| Experiments on Tractor Tyre Performance. British Rubber 
| Development Board, Market Buildings, Mark Lane, Lon- 
don E. C. 3, England. 7% x 10in. 24 pp. 


This booklet represents the findings of a BRPRA com- 
| mittee as to the effectiveness of performance of wide-based 
| tractor tires introduced by American manufacturers primarily 
‘aS a war-time expedient to conserve rubber supplies. The 
‘experiments were carried out by the National Institute of 
Agricultural Engineering at Askham Bryan, near York, dur- 
ing the summer and autumn of 1947. The objects of the 
tests were: (a) to compare the drawbar performance of a 
| tractor fitted with wide-base tires with that obtained on tires 
on narrow rims; (b) with wide base tires only, to determine 
the effect on drawbar performance of providing differing pro- 
| portions of the same total back axle weight in the form of 
‘liquid ballast; and (c) if possible, to note whether the inci- 
| dence of side-wall wrinkling at high deflections, with the 
| wide-base tires, was affected by the proportion of liquid bal- 
‘last used. Charts, tables and diagrams illustrate the test 
| results. 
. 
| Instruments for Treatment of Sewage and Industrial Wastes. 
| (Bulletin No. 7301). Brown Instrument Co., Division of 
| Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Philadelphia 44, 


‘| Penna. 8 x 10% in. 48 pp. 


| Among the instruments described in this catalog are elec- 


| tric and mechanical flow and liquid level meters, pneumatic 
remote transmission systems, thermometers, pressure gauges, 
ElectroniK Recorders and Indicators, the Protectoglo Com- 
bustion Safeguard, Water Circulators, and others. The cata- 
log-is illustrated with photographs and dimensional drawings. 
Applications of the instruments as to sewage flow, bar screen 
| automatic operation, aeration tanks, chemical flowing basins, 
digesters, heating water controls, and more are also present- 


ed. 








| Burrell Industro Gas Analyzers. (Bulletin No. 213). Burrell 
Technical Supply Co., 1942 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pen- 
na. 81%4x 11 in. 8 pp. 


Two models of the company’s gas analyzers for control 
analysis of gas mixtures such as carbon dioxide, carvon 
monoxide, methane, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen are dis- 
cussed and outlined in this bulletin. Operating procedures 
and structural features of the two models are outlined. The 
bulletin also lists and outlines various accessories used with 
the analyzers. Photographs and cutaway drawings are in- 
cluded. 

* 


Modern Die Casting Practice. By R. J. Reel. Hydraulic 
Press Manufacturing Co., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 8% x 11 
in. 24 pp. 


Reprinted from an article which appeared in Steel, this 
pamphlet discusses in detail practical modern trends of ap- 
plication, various die casting methods, dies and die design, 
and machinery. The compositions and properties of various 
alloys for die casting such as aluminum, zinc, copper and 
magnesium are presented in tabular form. Photographs and 
schematic drawings are included. 


Electric Heat Uniformly Controlled by Sta-Warm. Sta- 
Warm Electric Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 8%x 11 in. 4 pp. 


This bulletin discusses, in general terms, the company’s 
electrically-heated melters, dispensers, and pouring equip- 
ment that find application in such operations as electrical 
parts manufacture, plastics, instrument making, battery con- 
struction, protective coating and dipping, and more. Photo- 
graphs illustrate the different pieces of equipment. Charts 
|and schematic drawings are included. 
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Parlon: Properties and Uses. Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 81% x11 in. 44 pp. 


A revised edition of a technical booklet previously pub- 
lished, this booklet contains considerable new information on 
the use of Parlon in protective coatings, printing inks, paper 
coatings, textile finishes, and many other applications. A 
section on finishes for alkaline surfaces includes photographs 
comparing the corrosion resistance of Parlon paint with other 
paints. Examples of acid and alkali-resistant starting 
formulas are also given. Charts showing how Parlon speeds 
the drying time of enamels, and photographs illustrating the 
results of drying-time tests, are also included. 

= 
Modernizing Manufacturing and Production Controls. (Pro- 
duction Series No. 173). American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 6 x 9 in., 

56 pp. $1.00. 

This pamphlet consists of five papers recently presented 
at a meeting of the American Management Associa- 
tion. Topics covered include (1) Production Control 
Through the Control of Materials; (2) Mechanizing Produc- 
tion Control Procedures; (3) Practical Applications of Qual- 
ity Control Principles; (4) What’s New in Materials Han- 
dling? Questions which were asked at the meeting are re- 
produced at the end of each paper, and the author’s answers 
are given. 

+ 
Color in Elastomer Compounds. By A. J. Northam and S. 

G. Byam. (Report No. 48-5). Rubber Chemicals Division, 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, 

Del. 6x9 in. 24 pp. 


This report discusses and clarifies the various factors’ 


involved in selecting pigments (colors) for use in elastomers. 
Among the questions which the authors undertake to answer 
are: what factors affect color in elastomer compounds and 
what is necessary in pigment color for elastomers? Other 
than physical factors, such matters as economic considera- 
tions are discussed. Various types of colors are discussed, 
and charts and tables serve to outline the questions at hand. 
° 

Laurex in Natural Rubber. (Compounding Research Re- 

port No. 9). Naugatuck Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber 

Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 


The advantages in using Laurex, a fatty acid activator 
and plasticizer, in natural rubber stocks are outlined in this 
technical report. The effect obtained when using the prod- 
uct in natural rubber tread stocks or with off-grade natural 
rubber as to modulus, tensile, elongation, etc., is presented 
in a series of tables. 
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Metal equipment in your plant is easy prey 
for cofrosion. You can lick this costly menace 
only if you are ready for it with positive protection. 


Under some of the toughest corrosion 
conditions known, UBS Tank Lining Compounds 
are today proving they make substantial savings 
by making valuable equipment and machinery 
corrosion-proof, Easily applied with a common 
paint brush, UBS Tank Lining Compounds cure 
to tough, seamless, permanently bonded coatings 
that are effective against a wide range of corrosive 
agents. If you have a corrosion problem involving 
acids, alkalis, oils and other chemica! liquids and 
vapors, get the facts on UBS Tank Lining 
Compound by writing for free booklet, “Tank 
Lining Compound for Corrosion Proofing.” 


No obligation. 
Address all inquiries to the 
Union Bay State Chemical Co. 
50 Harvard Street 
Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 





UNION BAY STATE 
Chemical Company 
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MARKETS 





Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
— Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 





Natural Rubber 


The price of spot rubber on the Com- 
modity Exchange has swung in a range o 
1.37 cents since our last report (September 
13), high for the period being 23.12 cents 
reached on September 16, and again on 
September 22, and low 21.75 cents reached 
on October 1, ‘and again on October 4. The 
average price of spot rubber for the month 
of September was 22.81 cents based on 21 
trading days. This compares with an aver- 
age of 23.63 cents for August. 

Production of crude natural rubber in 
Malaya in August continued at a high level 
despite numerous reports during the last 
month of widespread Malayan political dis- 
turbance. Cable advices received from 
Kuala Lumpur, said August output 
amounted to 56,602 long tons, a decline of 
but 2.7% from the 58,165 long tons in July 
and compares with 49,051 long tons pro- 
duced in the region in August, 1947. 

World stocks of natural rubber, exclu- 
sive of stocks held by the United States 
Government and by the Government of the 
United Kingdom, are estimated by the 
Secretariat of the Rubber Study Group at 
792,500 tons (as of July 31). Stocks re- 
ported by members of industry in the 
United States were 128,800 tons, and stocks 
available to industry in other consuming 
countries (excluding Russia) 181,200 tons 
compared with 119,800 tons and 166,800 
tons, respectively, at the end of June. 

London has confirmed the report that 
Russia has offered to buy the Ceylon rub- 
ber output, but details are not yet ar- 
ranged and may take some little time to 
conclude. 

Today’s quotations in the outside market, 
Lendon and Singapore, follow: 


Outside Market 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 
S 


Ne a ss edn wk CEO emi o:wie'e's ove 22% 
November-December ................ 22% 
CS SR ae 22 

Thin Latex Crepe: 
Spot CRE a aa EK 64 whet 80 6 oN oe ee 
November-December ............... .24 
‘Tem deem Crepe, NG. 2. «65 ss ccwcceess .16% 
Se ess \ ob ks bbc Skew wae vae'e ss 163 


ele. wrk din ce 11% 
London Market 
(Standard Smoked She ets) 


BERS ea Sy > AP 1.68 - 21. 
TRMOTVORERNOR. 5. chi ctaccceacas - 21 


Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 








CRUE Ss Waianae ah teas nest 0% 20.12 - 20.22 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types-Per Pound) 

OS SS Re ee -390 - .415 
eee, ae re ... 400 - 6425 
ep ee eee eae -440 - .465 
Buteprene NAM ....... .-...-.- .470 - .495 
Chemigum ‘0 N4NS ........ sees «400 + .470 
Chemigum $0 N4NS .............. .400 - .470 
Chemigum N3 ........... .450 - .520 
pO, * RPS eee .400 - .425 
Easy ov ole ve eah ese 470 - .495 
ed a eee ys as EWG ¢ eratwasg #4 .400 - a 

eS eee ee — - .650 
Neoprene Types iG a Eo Se ee —— - .500 
Neoprene Types FR and KNR..... —— - .750 
ES ET ere —— - .320 
Neoprene Type NC. ....... —— - .250 
SBS SEAS Saar or ee ar .430 - .450 
CN ae Wa sb vi 05 ao Oe sae .440 - .460 
EE rare eee .510 - .530 
Silastic (compounded) ............ .235 - .440 
EE Ere re .370 + .470 
Thiokol Type Ea FESS een Meee #880 
Thiokol Type UB eee wid, ayv vd ss .520 - .620 
_: 2 . © RRS Sear wince: Sp OO wee 
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Scrap Rubber 


It was generally felt in trade circles that 
the scrap rubber market would recover 
somewhat from the lows it had reached 
during the summer months when many 
plants were closed for inventory purposes 
and vacation periods. As was the case last 
month, a complete recovery has not been 
forthcoming during September. Stabiliza- 
tion of foreign economies through the 
action of ERP was expected to have a 
stabilizing effect upon the market. Cur- 
rent quotations follow: 


(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) 


Mixed passenger tires .............+.- ton $12.00 
Beadless truck tires ......02see-+es0% ton nom. 
Bene CPU 65 ai kee ie cece on ton. 12.00 
Beadless passenger tires ............ ton nom. 
No. 1 passenger peelings ............ ton 42.50 
No, 1 truck POGHIGE «2... cc cee eens ton 42.50 
Red passetger GE 66. 6 cree eee Ib. .06% 
Black passenger tubes ...........+... Ib. .03% 
Mixed passenger tubes .............. Ib. .033%4 
BUG: oe CHG: RU io 04s cea Ginn once vis Ib. nom. 
Me CHU CU io o's vicins oven 0 60s 0% Ib. .06 
CERO: WHC WO ok 08 kk ccwins sceienn Ib. .03 
WG os are eae na tinieee ode ee ton 15.00 


*Reclaimed Rubber 


Preliminary estimates for consumption 
of reclaim during August was set at 22,441 
tons compared with the 19,291 tons con- 
sumed in July. Consumption of reclaim 
for the first eight months of 1948 totaled 
182,346 tons. The market generally as- 
sumed a firmer tone in August, after the 
seasonal slump which was felt during July. 
The price structure remained unchanged. 
Current quotations follow: 


Tires : 
Bleck, Aeid 5.65, os. 03% Ib. .08%@ .09% 
Lory eee eee Ib. .08 .08%4 
Rp OS Ib. .09 09% 


: @ 
ee Ib. .08%@_ .09 


REE <Guewee ies 448 .... lb. .12%@ .13% 

TER SOS. a pee Ib. .134%@ .14 

GR-S 60 cabo seas eee Ib. .09%@ .10 

atl ceecesatGsdscc cm CORO . 
Shoe 

Cyawases oss ss Ib. .08%@ .08% 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


The general demand for cotton tire fab- 
rics continues at fairly low levels. Trade 
circles are inclined to believe that the next 
few months will stabilize the discrepancies 
which now exist between the buyer’s and 
the seller’s markets. The price structure 
for cotton tire fabrics remains substan- 
tially the same with current quotations as 
follows: 


Standard, Peeler, 12/4/2............4. Ib. .7600 
Standard, Peeler, 14/4/2............. Ib. .7800 
Standard, Peeler, 16/4/3............. Ib. .8050 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 12/4/2.......... Ib. .8575 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 14/4/2..... eae ee aeees 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 16/4/3.......... Ib. .9025 
Chafers 
Cee ek ee re Ib. .7550 
9.25 oz. (per sq. vars) a thas bin a/en Ib. .7125 
11,65. 08.) COOP 00. POE). oo cine oie neces Ib. .6850 
$9 os. (PET OG. FOE). ccs eevee ee. Ib. .7275 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
Cotton Exchange has swung in a 45 point 
range since our last report (September 
13), high for the period being 32.40 cents 
on September 16, and low 31.95 cents on 
September 20. The average price of mid- 
dling uplands for the month of September 
was 31.92 cents based on 23 trading days. 
This compares with an average of 32.23 
cents in August. 

Senator Elmer Thomas (Dem., Okla.), 
former Chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, stated recently that he 
would join with other cotton state senators 
early next year in an effort to get the Gov- 
ernment’s price support continued at 90% 
of parity after January 1, 1950 

Officials of the cotton branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are rushing to 
completion figures upon the prospective 
supply and demand next year for Ameri- 
can raw cotton preliminary to a decision 
whether production control quotas upon 
cotton acreage will be recommended for 
1949. Well grounded belief still prevails 
in authoritative circles that Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles P. Brannan will de- 
cide against quotas for next year. 

The United States raw cotton trade may 
get another prop under prices soon. Of- 
ficials in Washington are developing a 
plan through which Japan and western 
Germany may get as much as $150,000,- 
000 of new capital to spend on textile fibers, 
mostly cotton. 

Considering the heavy volume of hedges 
of late, and the rather large movement of 
cotton, the hedge selling in the futures- 
market is regarded as light. Actual spot 
sales in the South continue to run sharply 
under last year, which is attributed to con- 
tinued slow demand for cotton gray goods 
in the primary markets. 

Quotations for middling uplands on the 
Exchange follow: 


Sept. 13  ——--October 7, 


Close High Low Close 
October ..... 31.11 31.65 31.52 31.63 
December 30.80 31.24 31.16 31.21 
PEMOOR ee ax dni 30.64 31.08 31.01 31.06 








Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 





FROM SEPTEMBER 14 TO OCTOBER 7 








Date 
Sept. Spot Dec. Mar. May July Sales 
14 22.88 21.25 21.15 21.15 21.05 11 
15 23.00 21.10 21.30 21.30 21.20 33 
16 23.12 21.55 21.42 21.40 21.30 32 
17 23.00 21.35 21.20 21.12 21.08 13 
18 PS a8) SCR a SE eal? 
19 meres is elaine lat Tat 
20 23. 00 21.59 21.48 21.47 21.37 35 
21 23.00 21.50 21.40 21.40 21.30 26 
22 23.12 21.64 21.45 21.43 21.33 4 
23. - 23: 00 21:48 2130 21:28 2118 22 
24 22.50 21.25 21.26 21.18 21.08 27 
25 RSE E pS aici aE 
26 ISR, TT 6 RE 
27 22.62 21.25 21.15 21.13 21.03 17 
28 22.88 21.55 21.40 21.38 21.28 30 
29 22.75 21.50 21.35 21.33 21.33 24 
30 22.75 21.40 21.25 21.10 21.00 46 
Oct. 
1 21.75 21.70 21.50 21.30 21.20 . 49 
? poe tinjtiines onnigaialin ating — a 
3 ie ab A Bg Seas MEAT Age eR dices’ ° whereas 
4 21.75 21.59 21.37 21.20 21.10 21 
5 22.62 21.39 21.30 21.10 21.00 2 
6 22.62 21.45 21.25 21.10 21.00 25 
7 22.50 21.60 21.43 21.22 21.12 30 
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MARBOW “‘S”’ anp “‘S-1” 
Synthetic Resins 





USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 
For NON-MARKING SOLES | 
HEELS and TOPLIFTS | fast, dependable service 


U.S. P.... A chemically-pure, 
water-white glycerine, meeting 
TO OBTAIN: all requirements of the U.S. 

. Pharmacopoeia ... for use in 
foods, pharmaceuticals, cosmet- 





ie EXCELLENT ABRASION ics = any ae mo 
ighest quality. Specific grav- 

RESISTANCE ity, 1.249—25° C./25°C. 
HIGH GRAVITY...A pale yellow 
* SUPERIOR TEAR industrial glycerine. Specific 


gravity, 1.262—15.5° C./15.5°C. 


DYNAMITE ... Made especially 
for the explosives trade. Specific 
gravity, 1.262—15.5°C./15.5°C. 


ARMOUR 
AND 


COMPANY 


1355 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


RESISTANCE 
% HARDNESS and STIFFNESS 


For Details and Samples 
Write or Wire 


MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 






































why not let 


pleasant odors 
do a merchandising job for you? 


Whether intended for the manufacture of balls, girdles, toys, gloves, hot-water bottles, 
shower curtains, or other household or industrial purposes, your rubber will find 
readier acceptance if it is odor-treated by Sindar. 


paradors* 


Sindar’s special aromatic blends for use in rubber, are 


effective, inexpensive, tenacious, time-tested 


Ask us for further information, samples and prices. *PARADOR Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


SIND AR )ikenanaanad 


Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia « Boston « Cincinnati « Detroit « Chicago e Seattle « Los Angeles « Montreal « Toronto 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES 


Of Rubber Chemicals and pemnowaring Ingredients 








OCTOBER 7, 1948 
ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 





























. ae Potassium Oleate (drums).lb. ——~— - .29% 
i ae Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works. Red Lead 
‘ ieee 69 No. 2 RM (dlvd.) ..... > .2075 - .2175 
‘ fee Range of prices indicates grade or Seiten: tamie (dscns, ees 
= : = quantity variations. Sodium Oleate—Powder 
Accelerator No. 8 (divd.)-Ib. —~ - 75 Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; c.l., ae ee 
mere aed Sa a ae carlot; cyl., cylinder; divd., deliv- Sodium | Stearate—Powder 
Accelerator No. 122 (divd.)lb. —— - 1.30 ered; dms., drums; l.c.1., less than. Uf mh aat so . Oe 
Accelerator No. 552 (divd.)lb, ——— - 1.63 carlot; M.B., masterbatch; min., Stearic Acid, Single aE 
Accelerator No. 808 (divd.)Ib. .59 -  .61 “ge Emersol 110 (divd.) Ib Cee 4 
Accelerator No. 833 (divd.)Ib. 1.13 1.15 minimum; ref., refined; sap., sa- iva 8 a>... Ha. RM 
y ~<a’ cede chert aarp ponified; sp., special; syn., syn- Stearic Acid, Double Pressed 
Arazate ..........00.00--1. —— + 2.16 thetic; t.c., tank cars. S2A (dlvd:) Pima: ge er 
Bir seen eeeeeeeneeens tr Bae a East of Mississippi. S-2-B (divd.) .......... ee 
nates ehaR i ile RSE —The arrangement of this section | S'iiic Acid. Otte d)...tb. 29-30 
Buty 8 eee Ib. aes 1.00 follows closely the Chemical Sec- Neo-Fat 1-65 (dlvd.)....Ib. .30 -  .31 
Me wedhest ivdaieus ae * 6 ad : i m 
nani gehen al ib. 127.29 tion of the 1947 RUBBER RED |  wilterte. cationic WS 9800 * 98.00 
oe: Shae ehe oe ep lb, —— - 1.95 BOOK to which readers are re- SOD ais xn ageuneus a ae 
NE OE Le Ee Pe Dene lb —— - 1.45 ferred to determine the classifica- Zine Laurate (c.l.)........ lb. . ae 
Cuprax eis e eee eeees a -60 -62 * . Pe nh RP im Se: + WS 
ne = -F idine (ai inh ae pals - tion of any material or brand name. Zinc Stearate ............ Ree ees ae 
otolylguanidine (divd.)Ib. .48 - . <a i : Ec sex chara ik Sa 
Diphenylguanidine (divd.)..Ib. .39 - .45 Although suppliers of every ma Aquasine » aad 
EE. cciasnch wd 05% aoe — cae» oe terial were contacted for price in- 
— sikelele xe ib a ae formation, only those materials are Unclassified Activators 
Ethyl Thiurad ae aie ime: 2 Lee listed for which quotations have Actifat (dms.) eae zal tb. ce 18 
caus dae 066s ae — - 1.00 ; ; OR ae ror i): een oo iti 
Formaniline (divd.) ...... Side 5 ee been furnished us. The quotations Aero Ae 500.00. ..ceee, a, = 
CMF. Pee A ES i a —  - 250 are not guaranteed and prospective | 165 .............ssssee lb, .37 - .39 
SONG SND v0 tes ova eS ° wie ; Barak CpG. Kascdes son lb. —— -60 
MUMMIES vi < ssc cccaesss: Sap he* Caate purchasers should contact suppliers  egrae i ciaiea age aie es Oe 
Hepteen -......... ge . 42; 48 for confirmation before placing or- Delac J ++... genrpnt?”.. Ib. $= -60 
Deeds ekeeees's 6 Ib. 1.80 - 1.90 i i Me ME incites catcesatebens ‘ee Oe 
TEE er eee REE lb —— - 1.00 ders. Suppliers are requested to Dibutylamine (l.c.l., dms.).lb. —— - .53% 
sercnptepensethicacle bet Se ae gs Pe Ra paid rig any = Dutch Boy anmncel RS be. — - 43% 
ee nzothiazy all of their materials used in the almalene (drums) ...... wags eS 
Disulfide ............ oe oe , Plastolein 9050 (dms.) ...lb. .55%- .57% 
E85 RS a i ie + ie rubber industry. S055 Chae). sis vias ees an a 
Methazate Bea gets Pe sia's Ib. — 1.00 —All requests for information or 5038 (dms. ict ee tb. 53% ‘ the 
ME Sled scedecseesccee ee 1 * 4s ne) Hae were i » 39% - 375 
Mono Thiurad ........... ih: sein 1:10 listings should be sent to Market 9715 (dma) .....-..00¢ /-~ wa- 46° 
ee 22 Bie os tb. 53 . 58 Editor, RUBBER AGE, 250 West Polyac (diva) ann Gar aueiel Ib. cc 1.40 
- Ra ee re ». ‘ - ,.6 - idacto POOR) So ce bwwed 6 i a” 
no aes eae pe noe 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. Snodotte (divd.) ......... Ib, 124% - 125% 
NE Oi eace Sue Ce ae ae SOAC (min. 10 dms.)...cwt. ——  - 10.00 
OS Sas ee eee ee | Be ee SOAC-KL (min. 10 dms.) cwt. ——_ - 10.00 
eee wierwkn gas ae & Bie ee | : oe i 
SRI fceks Ib, .12%- .13% Zetax (coated) .....+...+. Ib, 6330-35 
Phenex (tons) ........... Ge origina (uncoated) .......-... 6. > 34 —(- 36 ANTI-COAGULANTS 
Sa Eves e¥ 0% 10s e044: . Sereeoaeeiee so gomate a al Rey): « a Anhydrous Ammonia (l.c.1.)Ib. oy - 02% 
stv teveresseeenes Ib —— - 1.63 -sanaran lie sasad wiles hele. Lenora Ra ad National (cyl., divd.)... -Ib. ae 
re 2 "Crysial Rpseesesee wes Ib. - 1.55 Aqua Ammonia (l.c.]., dms.)Ib. “0285 - 0325 
Pen eneesensaceenees Ih .3f > 41 AGTATIES WM. GOL) osc : aa 
SA "2 Se ee ee = apes a Blue Lead, Sublimed(dlvd.) Ib. 15% - .15% j 
eee apie Sir es ° eR dae * Fish Oil, Hydrogenated, Fatty ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 
TS, SPER YE TEEE ETERS Ib —— \- 1.45 Hydrofol Acid (dlvd.). 22% - .26% Aero Anti Foam H....... ies 7 Oe 
SA 67 woccesesceseeneeess ib, —— - 1.00 Hyfac 430 (dlvd.). Ae (ee Wegwel i.g so ceeuaa Tew’ Ib —— - .08% 
SA 77 wiceeersecseeevees lb —— + 1.00 Neo-Fat H.F.O. (avd). ib: ete D.C. Antifoam A......... 1. 6.74: -- 77236 
| SOS BEES Te lb —— - 1,15 Stearex Beads (dlvd.)...Ib 28. - 2% 
pemtoemre eGR ween chy vee e's ib 53 are Lime, H drated a pe ANTI-OXIDANTS 
TET TET eee — ’ FEE ER 1 ae: 
Selenac (Ethyl, Methyi)..Ib. —— 1.45 eee a 4neo. 2 19.50 Agerite Alba ............ Ib. 2.20 - 2.30 
eae agk ys aes ae soe Litharge ONT Sista tors casssaes te | aiae * gee 
SPD x. GH (tons) ........ ib tS kee Eagle ey Sher se a tb. .1925--  .2025 re errr Se Yi <2 
WONG op nodes ese snenes Ib —— - 1.45 PEO (dG? % ks ess- ii. th. - 1935 - 2035 aE ae ere eas Ib 61 - 63 
Tepidone (divd.) ......... Ib —— -  .55 Magnesium Oxide, Heavy Powder ..,..... es nals Ib 46 - .48 
Tetrone (divd.) .......+.- lb —— - 1.25 General Magnesite ...... lb. .05% - .08 Resin ......sececeeress abe oe a 
A. (dlwd.) .....2esceees — - 1,85 Michigan No. 15....... Ib. .0550- .0600 Resin D ....cccsscvees me. 46+ 
Thiocarbanilide (divd.) ....Ib. —- - .34 Permanente ...........: Ib 05 - 06% va trees ste eteeees Ib, .46 - .48 
OT Geer errors Tee re “ibe BOs ee Magnesium Oxide, Light RE re re Ib. 1.40 - 1.50 
Thionex (dlvd.) ......... lb —— - 1.10 Baker’s (Neoprene Psi sd C (divd.)...ceie Be ee Oe 
fotax 1... .s0e- paces avsae ae. 8 ee Crete: eee c tics sose ee Ds, honed ei, ee De er ee eee ree Ty Cy ee | ee 
Thiurad Seer eee eee eeees lb. —— - 1.10 General Magnesite (Neo- PIO 8, oy Chk a eT baWwen lb —— - 2.15 
bia? ~ E (and M) prene Grade) ........ lb. —— - .28 Benzoquinone ............ a eae Ff | 
CGBWE.) ccc cccevcccces Ib. 1.00 1.10 General Magnesite No. Betanox Special .......... Se < Saaee Seay 7 4 
Tene Ca dehss<beus 40 > yo er 801 cs nse cwncas b> Vis Ib —— - «175 og Pucks dass BUD TEENS LS a6 - = 
ec reecessceseessse . ° : . G 1 t St e, OWGEr 2.20. cccceeeeselDe ° ees. 
Triphenyiguanidine (divd.) i — - 83 r~ plvppeccouteae ee ane ea a Be 
UEthyl 1.00 - 1.10 K&M (Neoprene CAPGOREOl ois 60 0 ccianteeeas lb —— -  .85 
stew ee ee eee eersenes _ ave se 1.10 Grade) .s5 ccckcen cc ee oe 8 Chlorcarvacrol ...........lb. —— - 2.45 
Ultex ee eee lb —— - 1.00 Maglite “M” (l.c.l.) ...lb —— -_ .28 Eugenol C-95% .......... lb —— - 1.28 
MN Dy nskch.e 60s soe 0's 0 lb. —— - 1.10 Marine’s ‘rs. oom Ee Ee eee Ib. -46 ° 53 
aes oa Eueedsissesame ‘wae °. 268 Grade (l.cl.) .......-lb. —— +  .28 DEER Sonsccedsedcice hes =O 
Blend B ..... teeeeeees Ib 8.550 + (62 Michigan isu Ns anon Ib —— - .22% Gallic Acid, Tech......... m im + 123 
eo gst eseeeeeeeeeees Ib .52 + 159 40 wccecccesceeeeelb, —— -  .2800 Ter OF UE. occivieccse Lay. + 188 
Vitasan Crystals se eeeeees Ib 48 + = .53 Witeo Extra Light ...... a ee Hydroquinone ........... i Ms. 
Vv ( ae ea wee Ib —— - .45 Oleic Acid Monemeteyiparaminiphenes 
Z-B-X ....... sees eee eeees Ih —— - 2.45 Emersol 210 (divd.)....Ib. .19 - .21% Ae RE tb. 2.40 - 2.90 
Zenite (divd.) ........++. See) Be ee LCP Bet fo. ic cccie. «25% =. 27% ety wae ‘Standard (divd.)..Ib. .66 - .68 
OED chvecvs stieces Ib. 42. + . .44 Red si (20-24 # Saponited) rE CS ee ae ib < | eae. | 
ED cai ss’. con 6 bah ae «et gaa pete SANE Ih. 30% - 32% Cc (dlvd.) abe lie eed be we = ae 
Zenite Special ........... Ib 34 = 36 Palm Oil Fatty Acid (c.1.) Ib. + ol > CHW). ebee ss ceeces 1: 488 ES 
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RUBBER 





* 


Sole Distributor 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


North ¢ South ¢ Central ¢ America 


Sole U.S. Distributor 


SYNTHETIC LATICES for 
POLYMER CORPORATION LTD. 
Sarnia, Ont., Canada 


* 





| 


HERMANN WEBER & CO., Inc. M9 CHARLES T. WILSON C0.. INC 


76 BEAVER STREET | ee a 
NEW YORK 5,N. Y. | - 120 WALL ST. i YORK -5, N.. ¥. 





Unlike regular soluble sulphurs, CRYSTEX pair stocks, and in many plied-up mechani- 
has the special property of not blooming on cal stocks. 

uncured stocks. CRYSTEX Insoluble Sul- Due to improved and expanded manufac- 
phur replaces ordinary rubbermakers sul- turing facilities, CRYSTEX now costs less 
phur in tire carcass stocks, white side-walls, and is more practical than ever in rubber- 
valve-patch frictions, re-treads and other re- making processes. 

Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99!/2%/, Pure—Refined Rubbermakers' 
Sulphur, Tube Brand—"Conditioned" Rubbermarkers’ Sulphur—Carbon Tetrachloride 

Carbon Bisulphide—Caustic Soda—Sulphur Chloride. P 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


¢ ad hed 
viauiter 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,.N.Y. * 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


<i 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. » 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron 8, O. * Apopka, Fla.* N. Portland, Ore. * Houston 2,Tex. * Weslaco, Tex. 
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ANTI-OXIDANTS (Cont'd) 


SNE oa ve We ivd soe ba ¥ Ib. 
Faaees (divd.) iomew eee lb. 
8) Sa ae Ib. 
SN age SS es oe Ib. 
Permalux (dlvd. 7 és wis Ib 
ee te cid, Resublimed. lb 
Resorcin, Crystals (divd.). b. 
See pero ie 
Mc eee bk bn teder wees tb. 
DORE ci ccecececss Ib. 
Santowhite (crystals) ....lb. 
a Tage Ea ae Ib. 
MEME SOG ots 5S Yes ows ks Ib. 
S.C. k DED ib ewiels as 0 0 Ib. 
SE AMIS 5 6's Guedes v0.0 Ib. 
Stabilite (tons) .......... Ib. 
A OY hg ews 000 008 Ib. 
Dp EE 5 W's Wate swe a 54 Ib. 
Stabilizer No. 1.......... Ib. 
Stabilizer No. 320........ Ib. 
Tannic Acid, Tech......... Ib. 
Thermoflex (divd.) ...... Ib. 
KMD. on 6 digs oaks kp a Ib. 
og Sir a eae -Ib. 
i hid kee «tea das et Ib. 
Vc ii sinks KGa ER obs Ib. 
ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS 
Good-rite Vultrol ........ Ib. 
Retarder PD appar 7 
Retarder W (divd.). ee al ge Ib. 
Sodium Acetate 60- patind 
I 6 rics bap 





ANTISEPTICS AND GERMICIDES 


Formaldehyde (barrels) . .|b. 
Ser GR” indy au b's 0 6b Ib. 
RNs ei Bape bea Bes 80 oe Ib. 
Methyl Para Hydroxy 
enzoate ........; lb. 
Nuodex 100 S.S. (dlvd. 3 .Ib. 


Nuodex 100 W.D. (dlyd.). . Ib. 
Nuodex Zinc 8% (dms.) 
SS 8 eee er 
Ortho Cresol (26°-27°)....Ib. 
Soligen Drier—Copper 8% 


Ne a eee Ib. 
Zinc 8% (dms.)........ > 
ME 5-5 SEs des cee ke xs b. 
AROMATICS (DEODORANTS) 
EME RED ks isa vases Ib. 
GAS aa - lb. 
STE soe na asa Gly ea Ib. 
BUS 4 wi dca -re Ga Wane lb. 


198 
D-6 Masking Perfume... .lb. 


Ducderent 65. 6.08 vie... Ib. 
ee > Nga | RS ae. Ib. 
Pee Cece Gray b's wi Ib. 
N. L MRE 6s sy a alanis 35a Ib. 
oe” ti Pettume $065 6.500 Ib. 
ee eee re Sas 4's d'e'y 0 Ib. 
Pe Chg Mae Neen a's > hs ke Ib. 
Neutroleum Delta lb. 
BE. Ail eis pe No 6 6 bk Ib. 
WR en cats ck as Ib. 
Deer Ses ee Co ky Gn's we Ib. 
| aE a ee ae Ib. 
Dai RTO EN uso place Sexe o% Ib. 
BUG Mau cab 4 sc e'kee Sues Ib. 
gee RSS ee BING eae tae, Ib. 
See 655. aga wae Ib. 
- ARABS R ie Ib. 
Perfume Oil Bouquet 
WER BA Ss devawss 3 Ib. 
EME ak yuan wees’ Ib, 
Or eee Ib. 
Rubbarome OMS: Yee? Ib. 
Rubber Perfume 12 ...... Ib. 
Russian Leather 7 ........ Ib. 
PR SESE a ee Ib. 


BLOWING AGENTS 


Ammonium Bicarbonate 
EOS ae 


b. 
Blowing Agent CP-975....lIb. 


Sodium Bicarbonate, U.S.P. 
s col, Sidert kee he 
SEY Sarvere co > 
Unicel RN “is os cies 'a'ac Ib. 
7 Ge * 8 rere Ib. 
Rh es 8s bacae wheres nds s Ib. 
BONDING AGENTS 
"SRS? arr 
Interlake Resin No. 4162. .Ib. 
gs in coal Gop glicbie x 0:4 Ib. 
ADs dss uh we tia HAS 6 a0 ks Ib. 
J ere r gal. 
AW Gees ko 6400 cee gal, 
ae Se waphesset<+* = 
pound 482...... gal. 
Ty-Ply Q (and S)...... gal. 
COAGULANTS 


Acetic Acid—56%_ (bbls.) cwt. 
Glacial—99%4% (bbis.) cwt. 
Calcium Nitrate, Tech.., 


1.00 
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COLORING AGENTS 


Black 

Carbon ye on memforcing ro ad 
Aquablak B (also M, R).. > 08% 
ee a ee Poy re .07 
Black Shield 4-35 (dms.).. —- 
Lampblack No. 10........ 06 
Mapico Black Iron Oxide 

($0. Ib, Baga. i. cess Ib. .0975 
Raven Black Pure Iron 

CO rd care io eee ewt. 10.75 
Blue 
Blue GD, Dispersed (divd. 7 —— 

Paste (divd.) iS. eligi | PSE —_—— 
Blue N (divd.). cis.eeess. it — 
Blue YD, Dispersed (dlvd.)lb. —— 
Milori Blue 11840 (dlvd.) Ib. —— 
Monastral Fast Blue CP 

CORON ics vad says daa lb. —— 
PCD, Dispersed (divd.)....1b. —— 
Ramapo Pe Ee re Ib. 3.40 
Rubber Blue X-1999...... lb. —— 
Stan-Tone Blue .......... Ib. 1.40 
Ulernataviie 4555 66 cea eee yes 
Vansul Blue M.B......... Ib. 1.00 
Victoria Blue BP-262-D...lb. 2.25 
Brown 
Brown Iron Oxide .. ee 1075 
Mapico Brown (50 Ib. 

BAOOP ois we wate aciowhs 6 lb, —— 
Green 
Filo Green D-700 (and 

2 5 REE. SERS Gaea: speae lb. —— 
Green Chromium Oxide, 

PONG 355% saa e seh ox ewt. 33.00 
Green Chromium Oxide, 

Pure, Hydrated ..... ewt. 75.00 
Green FD, Dispersed 

(dlvd. 5) ECE aks SNARE lb. —— 
Monastral Fast Green GaP, 

Dispersed (dlvd.) .. {ae 

GSD Paste (dlvd.)...... lb. —— 
Permansa Green CP-594...lb. —— 
Pigment Green B......... Ib. —— 

SehebOa Oe. 6s vibe ec veEs Ib. .88 
Ramapo Green .....+....s% lb. —— 
Rubber Green X-1292..... lb. —— 
Stan-Tone Green ........ Ib. 1.50 
Utility Green ............ lb, —— 
Vansul Green M.B. ....... Ib. .85 
Maroon 
Stan-Tone Maroon ........ Ib. 3.00 
Vansul Maroon M.B....... Ib. 1.05 
Orange 
Molybdate Orange ..... «lh — 
Orange F .(dlvd.)........ lb. —— 

FD, Dispersed (dlvd.)..1b. —— 
Rubber Orange X-2065....1b. —— 
Stan-Tone Orange ....... Ib. 1.65 
Vansul Orange M.B.......Ib. 2.15 
Red 
Cotentties MOG vss os 05 S89 95 
Cadmolith Red (bbls.)..... i 1.10 
Graphic Red sé og RES. lb. —— 
Indian Red, Pure....... ewt. 11.50 
Mapico Red oF “(80 Ib. 

BOGE OA cavgeess Ib. .1050 
Oximony Iron Oxide...... Ib. —— 
Red Iron om ae «Oe 11.50 
Red PB (divd.)......000% —_ 

PBD Disereed (divd.).. aoa 

PIR & Beer eee — 

2BD, Dispersed —: — 
Rubanox Red CP-7 
CO 8 GRA Co Sas lb —— 
Rubber Red CP- —, (divd. > —e 
Rubber Red RT-364....... —— 
Rubber Red RT- as Doe sea i — 
Rubber Red X-1148....... b. —— 
Solfast Red CP-663 (divd. > —— 

CP-787 (divd.) ......;. —. 
Stan-Tone Red ........... is 1.10 
Vansul Red M.B. ........ Ib. 1.00 
Watchung Red .......... lb, —— 
White—Lithopone 
pS ee Siete a Ib. .06% 
AUSUEE 5 cs cds ciaewe ose lb. .06% 
Cryptone No. 19.......... Ib. .08% 

ae Oy (ek shawl es ss one Ib. .08 
DE Sa ak ceded’ os Vem Ib. .063% 
Pe sears bb aeese Ib. .06 
Pemeeny: o sa cae ucee Saw Ib. .06 
RENO REED PES EAL: Ib. .06 
White—Titanium Pigments 
Rowe 3 nx tndiee eae Ib. .17% 
IE 24 00 ah eee ea eee exe Ib. .07 
TiO dis wks we aaa aaa se Ib. .20 
Titanox A—all grades 

SEY 54 ead asars was lb. .17% 

BOO. Cvs) 0 cae > Sr 

© CY nak 2G ayn ke = 06% 

RA—all grades (divd.).. 19% 

ROBT. CHRD ncncccns “tb 06% 
Spend Sats fas eens Ib. 117% 


34. - 


.07% 
ZU 
.073 
18% 





AZO-ZZZ 11 (and 22, 33, 
44, 55) 


a > PRES es sc lb 

BAGO 6255s sas a beens Ib. 
Horse Head Special ....... Ib. 
OE ac neg eae oe Ib. 

OEE kira ne sé cies be Ib. 
St. Joe Black Label. ...... Ib. 
Green Label ....5.6..5% Ib. 
Red EM G6 ss cs Sep atun Ib, 





White—Zinc Oxide (American Process) 


White—Zinc Oxide (Dispersed) 


Dispersed Zinc Oxide..... Ib. 


White—dZine Oxide (French Process) 


AZO-2RE . 66. <0 Seeds lb. 
Eagle Green Seal ......... lb. 
Kagle Red Seal. ...06is5 ci Ib. 
Eagle White Seal ........ b. 
Florence Green Seal...... Ib. 

| eee ene Ib. 

Witte SOM 6. 03s chee tae Ib. 
ME ER acnic sc 0's olen Ib. 
Maden 15. 17 and 72° i.4;5 Ib. 
RES ie tN Baas Berea Se Ib. 
White—Zinc Sulfide 
Cryptone ZS-800 ......... lb. 
Yellow 
Anchor Brand Pure Iron 

OS Se RRR NS 25 — 

Cadmolith Yellow (bbls.). .1Ib. 
Chrome Yellow .......... tb 
Chrome Yellow 12310..... Ib 
ONO. 664-0: . is cance 


~——, Yellow (50 Ib. 

We ae sm douse ho, . 
Rubber Yellow X-1940....Ib. 
Stan-Tone Yellow ........ Ib. 
Toluidine Yellow .........lb. 


bg TS 1 RRS ae ea Ib. 
Oximony Iron Oxide...... Ib. 
Vansul Ng p ocaebicecd Ib. 
Yellow G (divd.)......... Ib. 
GD, Dispersed (dlvd.)...Ib. 
HN SRECD oss Kom Cee ae Ib. 
TS NO i hess hadtekn Ib. 
DISPERSING AGENTS 
Agchem SA-19 .......... Ib. 
SPU rrore ree Ib. 
Aqualsol-AR 90% ........ Ib. 
pS. Serer es re Ib. 
Darvan No. 1 (and No. 2) Ib. 
Dae 35 oh, 23) vec ka et Ib. 
pI Rc a ne nema Ib. 
EEE Pe Ib. 
PEMNONE Sota he's os wd ce sn ae Ib. 
HornKem No. 1.......... gal. 
RES oy 2 . gal. 
PNG. See ES peso 5 Ib. 
TARE WE e's deco se ees Ib. 
Marasperse CB .......... Ib. 
) ABS Se saree Ib. 
pS ERE RE OR OEE Ib. 
— ~ ea BOC iia eeees a 
147 : leet a 'b vb no 6.6.0 ee ee Ib. 
SOR iis ci eca een es Ib. 
Triethanolamine (drums) 

MERE obs Ms Sane bees Ib. 
eyo Bk RC Ib. 
MEE EE ae dsc ce wakes 8 Ib. 
1S ECOL ET TREE CLE Ib. 
EXTENDERS 
Advagum 1098 .......... 


ib. 
wn —— No. 780. th 


No. 
D-92 lene D-93) (dms.).. 


Extender 600 ....ccccecee 4 

PR-162 Latex (dms.)... —- 
SeROOOING: 26 oi c esc cvccees Ib. 
SrAMOWES fice csc cccccwws Ib. 
Oe Pee Ib. 


FILLERS (Inert and Reinforcing) 


Abrasives 
CINE: voices si cee Ib. 
GO Aer eee Ib. 
| SSP er pee Ib. 
Aluminum Hydrate ...... Ib. 
Aluminum Silicate 
WA Ds 0 ots tawasieee ton 
Marter White ......... ton 
Barium Carbonate (l.c.1.)..ton 
Barytes 
o. 1 Floated, White. .ton 
No. 2 Floated, Un- 
MIORCHER . wc ebisaces ton 
No. Bs  Barytes (c.l.)...ton 
WO cs cere pow 
we Hy Cad... nacemas 
SPV Volclay (c.l.)..... te 
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1350 - 1375 
1350 - .1375 
1350 - .1375 
1350 - —.1375 
1150 - .1200 
1350 - 1375 
1350 - .1375 
1350 - .1375 
—— - 
1575-- .1600 
1525 - .1550 
1475 - .1500 
1575 - .1600 
1525 - .1550 
1525 - .1550 
1575 - 16 
1575 - .16 
1350 1375 
1675 17 
1350 -  .1375 
9.00 9.25 
— 85 
— .2950 
—_—— .2950 
7.50 8.50 
.0825 - _.0850 
——— = 1.60 
1.20 1.75 
—~ 1.70 
— 82 
— 06% 
85 1.00 
— 1.95 
— 1.85 
—- 1.60 
ae 21 
—— - 20 
—  - 0 
me 849 
60 75 
21 30 
08 35 
— 32 
1.25 - 1.35 
0334 - _.09% 
— - 1.60 
— 1.75 
ae {1 
18 19 
11% - 15 
9 - «10 
12% - 7h 
— _- 13% 
1687 - 2187 
12%- 17% 
21% - .22% 
15% - .25 
—— - 2 
— 15 
— - 65 
— - 2 
— - 30 
— - 3 
— - .208 
1.00 - 1.60 
— - 19 
160 - 19 
— - .32 
ae: ae 
09% - .90 
aie | 
— 17 
37.00 - 55.00 
18.50 - 30.00 
77.00 - 85.00 
33.10 - 44.55 
31.10  - 41.95 
— - 18.37 
— “- 33.10 
—  - 11.00 
— - 11.00 
OCTOBER, 1948 


















































~ RUBBER 


LIQUID 1903-1948 

LATEX sabre oo: Sea 
H. A. Aslet & Co, Ltd 1A | RUBBER 
ee ee BALATA REQUIREMENTS 


wife | BURLAP ’ 
: : BAIRD RUBBER 
WWivilaiman 


AND TRADING COMPANY 
27 William St. New York 5, WN. Y. 

















TORONTO 

















233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-1460 

















have. found many 


new uses 


UTM -tolalmollele(-yanelale 
r facilities. They are now 
folio} (-i(-10 Me lale Mel a-Mg-toleh 


serve you promptly. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


DIVISION 


10-10 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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| eres ton 
Calcium Carbonate 
Atomite so) rer - 
B.I, White No. 1 (c. Re 
B.I. White No. 2 (c.l 
Biue-Star XX ......... ton 
nn ik AS eer ton 
Camelwite ..........-. ton 
SEES 6 eae ton 
ee AGL) cesccuns ton 
illieal Rien as cws 
OE PRIS Pere tan 
Super Multifex ....... ton 
uspenso (c.l.) ........ ton 
dow 8 Re ER ton 
Witcarb R (c.l.) ...... 
MD Sed + hte ton 
um Silicate 
Te) arr ton 110.00 
Calcium Sulfate, Anhydrous 
Snow White Filler...... ton 
valcium Sulfate, Hydrous 
eee ch) oeeees ton 


Alba N 
chs Whiting Ray. 
«es Paris Whiting. ...ton 


Alsite ODS 6 cbbalen se ton - 
Aluminum Flake ...... ton 
A.S.P. Ne. 1 (c1.)..... ton 
OE SE ee ee ton 
RO EES 6 6c nas 000.00.6 ton 
OS EES 2 Ee ee ton 
FRIES ae ton 
fw 5 ere ton 
CE sGedieh'y soak ¥e« ton 
OE, aus aia owe ton 
Hi-White a SR eS pe ton 
Hydratex R ........... ton 
Kaolloid Cay (c.l.)....ton 
Markham (c.].) ........ ton 
McNamee fi aFepane ton 
Oldham (c.].) ......... ton 
NN sy gh ob a oud 6 ton 
PO AEE) nc kbd iwees ton 
SS Sree ton 
PE as coe iapeeee ton 
SN ck Bs 5A yn wie 0:4 0 ton 
hitetex (c.].) .....-.. ton 
Witco No. 1 (c¢.1.).....ton 
eS Bo eee ton 
Diatomaceous Earth ..... ton 
Kaylorite (c.l.) ........ ton 
Dolomite (c.l.) ......+s.. ton 
Flock 
NEES OEE OR re Ib. 
Filfloc F 40-9000...... Ib. 
Filfloc F 6000........ Ib. 
Rayon, bleached or dyed. > 
EPO, BPEY 6 occ ccec ccs 
Solka-Floc (J.c.l.) ...... 1 
Wool, bleached. or dyed.. 
Glue, Bone FOSS 1, ae apr ib 
GN ia Gy 5 wa bibese voces Ib. 
Ground Glass (l.c.l.). Ib. 
roe Shredded ....... Ib. 
Re a A) Se Ib. 
SO SB rere reer ee Ib. 
Limestone, Pulverized ....ton 
Micro Velva .......... ton 


Velvet Filler, Regular. .ton 2 


"Ge esium Carbonate 
e 


eer Kepkcan wee. . lb. 
Wate ik > 50s lb 
PE Frock Peite . i355. Ib. 
Magnesium Silicate ...... ton 
0 ae ..ton 
SS EES ta ee ton 
Blue Star Talc........ ton 
BE ins hee eae ton 
Sierra White ......... ton 
Mea cak ass 85 5 caceks Ib 
SRR Ib 
DEIOR © hic wike v0 dares Ib, 
Mineralite (c.l.) ...... ton 
Silversheen ............ Ib. 
Triple A Mica (c.l.)...ton 
Wet  levand Biotite - 
Wet g Mica 
HE Sek es ate nese Ib. 
Mineral Black 
Keystone 126 .......... ton 
Pyrophyllite 
(Ear ee ton 
(gs & SSCS ees ton 
ERS ere ton 
Sa ton 
Slate, Powdered (1.c.l.)....ton 
Talc, Domestic .......... ton 
Wainut Shell Flour...... ton 
Whiting. Commercial ton 
Cameline (c.l.) ........ ton 
C-C-O White .......... ton 
Keystone (c.l.) ........ ton 
Rambo No. 1 White ton 
Snowflake (c.).) .......ton 
so BCS) Eee ton 
Welco (c.1.) ......0.ees ton 
York White (c.l.)...... ton 
Wood Flour ............ ton 
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e @ 8 ¢ 6.* 





wo oat _ 
“coc 


s 
3 


Beaco Finishes .......... gal. 
Black Out, oc sabduvevcas gal. 
Shellac, Orange Gum..... Ib. 
Vea Wax. .s0sies aeases gal. 


FLAME RETARDANTS 
Celluflex Lig Gs Dp ona 
Chlorinated Paraffin ...... Ib. 


ee EES Ce eee Ib. 
Zinc Borate 3167........ - 






see eee ee ear eeeeeeee 


LUBRICANTS, MOLD 


AaeNEam 2 vice crtibecsccs’s 
ogy BBX Cone. (dlvd. i 


ES EGRESS SP 
L Paste  étva} Meisced ib, 
MDL Paste (divd.)..... ™ 


Borax, Granular (l.c.l.).. 

Colite Concentrate (dms.). on 
Comecemtrem 20. ccteccoces le 
D.C. Emulsion No. 35 ... 7% 
D.C. Mold Release :Fluid. 


Erlen Mold Lubricant. . ‘gal. 
Glycerized Lubricant .... oo 


Glydag ....... >! See ee 
Kokobace 2.2.0. cc cccccccce Ib. 
Latex-Lube (dlvd.) ...... Ib. 
ae i-Lube (dlvd.) ....... Ib. 
en Pee re Le. Pare se Ib, 
Migralube ...6ccsscgecvecs Ib. 
~—s Wk Bs dams caw gal. 
NS Bee ae eee al. 
Mold. Lelie No. 72 
ee NOR eee EE SERIE gal. 
Ra ree Are: ~ 


Orvus WA Paste (dms.).. 

Geer er et Spee a 

Ate el Flakes (divd.)... Ib. 
Powder (dlvd.) ........ Ib. 


Rebber-Blo vcs ccdaveeve gal. 
RUOTAND face bWecsee sis gal. 
Rusco Mold Paste........ Ib. 
Sericite (1.0.1) 23 seb..se% ton 
Thermaluve 5. .cccccecsess Ib. 
Ulco Mold Soap.......... Ib. 
Werkrite Flakes P diva. wee 

Powder (divd.) ........ lb. 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 
Ets A i Stearate (drums) Ib. 
OM wns caeine teks Ib. 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE 


Barium Stearate ......... Ib. 
Calcium Stearate ........ Ib. 
Polyethylene Glycol ...... Ib. 
ROMANCE Akiba deicew ads Ib. 
Segue A o5ci wa isess< ses Ib. 
Zine: Seale ss civeccsces Ib. 
MOLD CLEANERS 
Actusol (dlvd.) ......... gal. 
Rs ey are cwt. 
COMER S66 008s bse 4559 cwt. 
REDDOT os cas cevred as gal. 
NN BEE PO EOP ETE ton 
Sodium Silicate ........ cwt. 
Sprex A.C. (dlvd.) ...... lb. 


PEPTIZING AGENTS 
Peptiser P-12 2.2 ccnesess Ib. 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 


AA TREY 2 i hp Sb Pek Na Ib. 
Bete BOS eects ure osees Ib. 
Adipol BCA (dms.)...... Ib. 
Amalgamator 4 eae Ree Ib. 
American Pine Tar...... gal. 
Arolene 1980 (c.l. 4% Crack oe Ib. 
SIG yc hv bk ice cine tunes Ib. 
3553 (el, Gad. 60s 6% Ib, 
ee Bee Pet ee ere Ib. 
. B niger teaesnakvs testes Ib. 
peed EF vdese oie veeksaus ls 
E Chev ERASE EERE CRS gal. 
Beeswax, Refined & 
ee Pr ee b 
Yellow Refined ........ Ib 
Dem ks esta ccs a> Ib 
Rea ORS Ree Ib. 
Be Bae eon Ib. 
Me POR ecaee ete es Sk Ib. 
Rie. sk bee eee ee Ib. 
Saves evened Piweeare ee Ib. 
So's» Same de Mae sneak Ib. 
B. R. Weasels caubewenas Ib. 
Bunarex Medes cauycivis Ib. 
Dusiatelkl BE 6 kcsisccscse Ib. 
DD ghtsvesssotns sepeees Ib. 
Mm Seeks etererutpereves Ib. 
ED cewek bie s bate betes Ib. 
OE cpeeseseeas sneer Ib 
ING: DR sivas cecnce vine Se 
a EE aes used eeaeres Ib. 
Ne. TREO vie ekskssdenes Ib. 





FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE 
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PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 
pocouity rey eee 


soe eee reer nee sene 


Butac Ib. 
Butyl Benzyl Sebacate..... Ib. 
Butyl wn eeeaaevnn i 


eee eee eee seeene 


ROGGE abs o osha cenad 


Butyl Palmitate .......... Ib. 
Butyl Roleate ........... Ib. 
Datel BOCs 66. i cect Ib. 
BWH-1 Deus eeies cts wae Ib. 


tee eee were eee enee 


CE SEB. on ced bees ton 
Candelilla Wax Prime... .lb. 
Cones Benzyl Sebacate....Ib. 
Ce encdcdeevaies Ib. 


BR eee Ib. 
ee PE: Sacskncviacen Ib 
RAT ee ee ong 
Carbowax 4000 (drums)...Ib. 
Cardolite 615 ....... Svaw te 
Ee et ese s eek pues Ib. 
SUE was So kc owes chesn Ib. 
Carnauba Wax, Crude..... Ib. 
ARS pres se a lb 
SS pea lb 
OO AEE oe lb. 
Ceresine Wax ....... sokeee 
SRC CREE 
MONE BEORUINE 6 5 0.80 00 0b ns lb 
NS cs ves aaket cee lb. —— 
Degras, Common ......... Ib. 
Diamylphenol a. c.l., dms.) .Ib. 
Dibenzyl Sebacate ........ Ib 
Dibutoxethyl Sebacate ..... Ib. 
Dibutyl Phthalate ........ Ib. 
Dibutyl Sebacate—Tech. ..Ib. 
Re etait Mele ag nabs da ek Ib. 
Dicapryl Adipate ........ Ib. 
Dicapryl Phthalate ....... > 
Dicapryl Sebacate ........ 


Di-Carbitol Phthalate (dms. sib; 
Dicyclohexyl Phthalate ....Ib. 


Ss gai cho ods vibes ee > 
Diethyl Phthalate (t.c.). 
Dihexyl Adipate .......... E 
Dihexyl Phthalate ........ Ib. 
Dihexyl Sebacate ......... Ib. 
Di Isobutyl Azelate (dms.) = 
Dimethyl Phthalate ....... b. 
Dimethyl Sebacate ....... iby 
Dinopol (dms.) .. +s 
Dioctyl Phthalate (dms.) . 
Dipolymer Oil .......... Beg 
Dispersing Oil No. 10..... Ib. 
Dutrex A (B, 5, 6)...... Ib. 
BE 6 sue vod ee oa kames gal. 
WO Ble BA 6 Sac ekenkeces Ib 
MoM CONG) ick ss case Ib. 
NONE Seti i 65:5 <nsocee gee an Ib. 
Ethox (dms.) «eh doe Ib. 
Pe Ee 68 ons 5643's ace Ib. 
BRIE ie ha xs kb ae eeee Ib. 
Pie Sere ke ow aes OR Ib. 
SE he clas beeen eee Ib. 
 aiisack cecuge een Ib 
G. B. Light Process Oil . .Ib. 
Ne Ce a SS aaa a's oss a Ib. 
Hercdyln (divd.) ......... Ib. 
PAQUOOUHTEG 1, 6 oe ho eee us gal. 
Herron-Plas ...... ele a aca Ib. 
PROVE bs caves sens é Ib. 
EI aii ak et areca ye Ib. 
Indonex 632% (633%, 

63414, 638%) .....-. gal 
VG i ee 
Indopol H-300 (bbls.)....gal 
BOER Sous aah ie aac oweas é 

ae CONOR 0k ae ake Ib. 
Bee Se ROS ova bas we Vibes Ib. 

TO MEOEE Cesk ces eR Ib. 

AS SO) 5s 5 kv cb RRO lb. 

ae ee eerere ce Ib. 

ee =) Re ere Ib. 
Kronisol (drums) ......... 1b. 
Kronitex (drums) ........ Ib. 
Lanolin, Tech, Anhydrous. .lb. —— 
EGG SHOU sda cs Haars > 
Lindel (drums) ....seeses b. 
2-Mercaptoethanol (drums). ib 
Methox (dms.) ........... Ib. 
Methyl Oleate ........... Ib. 
Methyl Stearate .......... Ib. 
Monoplex DBS .......... Ib. 
Monoplex DOS .......... Ib. 

CGE oa sv ns owenice kek Ib. 

RS CDs veeseas eh oa 

re" Ae ee 
Montan Substitute No. 506. ib 
Montan Wax, Crude...... 1 
Monten Wax (c.l.)........ Ib. 
Monty ane 
Natac 
Neolene 210 (t.c.) 

212 (t. 

220 (t.c.) 





Nerium «lb. 
Nevillac Resins (dms.)....Ib. 
Neville Resins (dms.) .. _ 
Nevindene Resins (dms.).. 
Nevinol (dms.) ........-. 
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SOUTH ASIA CORP. u 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. Y LITTLEJOHN & C0., Ine. 
Digby 4-2050 Oo ° 
B 120 WALL STREET 





NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE RUBBER | 
RUBBER 


Balatas — Gums — Guayule NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 

















LATEX 
Synthetic Rubber 
— + ¥ 
Liquid Latex 
Balata—Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 
A 
K E. P. LAMBERT CO. All Grades of 
| z FIRST NATIONAL TOWER Brazilian and Far Eastern 
N AKRON 8, OHIO Chewing Gum Raw Materials: 
HEmlock 2188 






































THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO 


i eget, 
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THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 
STAMFORD. CONN. 


Makers of Stamford ‘‘Factice’’ Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 
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PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 


a. RO ane Sater eo es Ib. 
Nevtex 10 |S ee Ib. 
Nuba 1 (and 2) (dms.) ..Ib. 
0 ae USS RR eileen Ib. 
15 (and 30) Oil (dms.)...Ib. 
4. Bey rae Ib, 
No. 480 Oil Proof Resin. . . Ib. 
Ohopex Q10 (dms.)....... : 
OO ORO ee Ib. 
Ortho-Nitrobiphenyl ...... lb. 
Ozokerite Wax : 64 
WG vs ksicked cose sist Ib. 
EL eR eee Ib. 
P-1 gana %, 6, 6, 20. cas - 
Pate 4 a ee Ib. 
8, RR ee ae Ib 
Paredene Resins (dms.) Ib 
Para Flux (dms,) ...... gal 
ne EY SEE gal 
ara Lube (l.c.l.)........ > 
—— SEE neues bo-0 eve b. 
CNPo Ce sa oe Nba ee iek ib 
inecine ee Oe ae lb. 
Pentalene 90 (1.c.1., dms. ). Tb. 
92 (1.c.1., drums)....... Ib. 
des sy No. 114 (Le.L, 
BSI ae . 
Pepton 22 ...... skies SH Ib. 
PG-16 (drums) .......... Ib. 
Philplast No. 1.......... gal. 
ee SOR gal. 
Picco 10 (and 25)........ Ib. 
1o: SOME B00)... voy cca s Ib. 
LS BERS Sees gal. 
Bes DP wis dciesoueea Ib. 
gee, vag A + (ond yikes - 
Eb pen bebo achaeks oo Ib. 
beet: S Resins........ Ib. 
Piccoumaron Resins ....., Ib. 
OS ee . lb. 
PRs nica cee, 5g - lb. 
(CERES aE aia gal. 
Plas-Blend 360 ........... Ib. 
ET ig aca occ ren kaed Ib. 
Plasticizer No. 50B ...... Ib. 
Plasticizer FP-6 .......... Ib. 
Pie@ticimer SC oo. 6... eck Ib. 
Piasiciser VA-1 ......:. Ib. 
Plasticizer XP-3 ......... Ib. 
PUNE ABO ioe ccce ss. Ib. 
dl oe enh ale Ib, 
Ee eae = 
lege olein X- $ (dms.).... 
cde | Se ae ib 
iene AS Sa swirkavge th. 
SS SA eee: Ib. 
Polymel Liquid Ses 
Polymel Resins .......... Ib, 
Process Oil C-255 ....... gal, - 


PT 400 Pine tar (600, 

800) (t.c., dms.) ....gal. 
Refrigerator Oil 145-R. . -gal, 
| RE EER EST Perea ai Ib 


465 Resin (drums) ...... Ib. 
i, ci Ib. 
OG SON eciaghioge am Ib, 
or pe eee Foe ee Ib. 
Paik vied eos aos Ce Ib 

Ridbs 369 (drums)....... Ib. 
369-F (drums) ........ 
OSS SCR as ag i, 
R.P.A, No. 3 (divd.)..... ob. 
No. 3 (divd.) ...... . Ib. 
No. 5 ries * Pe Sean Ib. 
R.S.O, Softening Oil. Ib. 
Ot so gal. 
Santicizer B-16 .......... Ib. 
__ ESSE I ae Ib. 
MS ele i aig gutsy -Ib. 
S| RE ieee Ib. 
geprener BO Pi cesiccs sy =. 
Sianoling Petrolatum : a3 


Supevia Wax ............ Ab. 
Syncera Wax ............ Ib. 
Synplasticizer ............ Ib. 
"oe ka gal 
SS i AS te lb 
ee Fae al 
K-Tarnel NR (t.c.) Ib 
nf, RO a 
TP. — (and TP-95)...... Ib 
ANSP RW ue ce o8 sce Ib. 
Triecetia GRE Weeks wks ciate Ib. 
Tricresyl Phosphate ...... Ib. 
WE TB ic td 6 is Sey Ib 
. 2s Sa eee gal 
Vanadiset B, C, D........ Ib. 
| SPER eae Ib. 
ao" Lee CONE Cive an gal. 
We I Bae Ss ce a gal 
Ee eee eee 
ee ae gal 
Witresin—Granular...... . ton 41.00 
WU eho Was ks ics es caeu ton 86.00 


— 


PROCESSING AIDS 
ess et Processed 


Refined (drums) ....... lb, —— 
Castorwax (min. 400 Ibs.) .lb. —— 
a es ope Se bh poe cise tek > ae 
ELA ay. penwbice oh s ke Ib. 
SEOO Se phe eee Ib. 
Resin No, 510..........:. Ib. 


PROTECTIVE & STABILIZING 


BOO: 6 dixivecediec ae. b. 
Agchem SA-9 (to SA-12). i 
Alpha Protein ............ b. 


POOMORNE i isos ovo ks 2s ib 
Carob Bean Flour........ Ib. 
ES POPES eee Bas Te 
Ethylene Diamine 68%. . 
Karaya Gum ............ Th 
POON Sia os cease Et Ib. 
Rex Compound No. 2801. .lb. 
Sodium Alginate ......... ‘Ib. 
ae Ep POE ORE Ib. 
Tragacanth Flakes ....... Ib. 


RECLAIMING AGENTS 
1-D Heavy ‘a  areeeane 


No, 517 $2.8. O84.:6.<3 on 
OO Ca ek ep eked gal 
C-6 ro (and 28, 32)....gal 
OelD CO. Si ocdcas gal 
C-33 Oil \ taeecekenis aa gal 
Caustic Soda—Flake 76% 
(c.l., arate) 2, 6o53. cwt. 
Liquid 50% (t.c.). .cwt. 


Solid 76% (c.l., dms.). -cwt. 
Cresylic Acid (99- 100%). .gal. 
4 


BPO cv swe os kas eS Ee gal. 
Baie ee meee ue SC Ie gal. 
G. B. Reclaiming Oil..... gal. 


CS.009 ois o-4edes eeu 3 
LX-77 Ractalenion Solvent ay 
LX-572 Reclaiming ot . -gal. 
PT 67 Light pine oil. . eal. 


PT 101 Pine tar oil..... gal. 
PT 150 Pine solvent..... gal. 
OD Cais ul sina a ede oil gal. 
Reclaiming OT S688. Ses Ib. 
Reclaiming Oil 3186 ....gal. 


Reclaiming Oil 3186-G ..gal. 
Reclaiming Reagent No. “4. “7 
Reclaiming Resin No. 1..¢ 


R.P.A. No. 3 (divd.)..... en 
Soda Ash (c.l., bags)... .cwt. 
SORWORE BOO, eae esac a gal. 
onwmnt AME 88 6 6k es 3 8k gal. 

ES ss Mev oe tk ee gal. 
X-1 Resinous Oil ......2. Ib. 
Bee Bee s.5.505555. gal. 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
Channel, Hard Processing (HPC) (bags) 


Atlantic HPC-98 ... .v..: Ib. 
Continental F . .....6...:. Ib. 
ee Se aa ear gs, ere Ib. 
LPO Pos occeh RAR ch Ib. 
Dixiedensed (and S)...... Ib. 
Kosmobile (andS) ........ Ib. 
ee SRE OR Ga: Ib. 
Micromex -HPC ®. 356,62 lb. 
en a, RS eR aes Ib. 
Witco Disperso No. 6...... Ib 
Channel, Medium Processing (MPC) (bags) 
Atlantic MPC-95 ........ Ib. 
Comtepentel Aji i53 0... ks Ib. 
OTe: : RRA See Ib. 
ey ieee ieee Ib. 
Dixiedensed HM Cand 8 -66) Ib. 
Huber Arrow TX ....... Ib. 
Kosmobile HM (and S-66, 
PEE eeicces ae. cs Ib. 
Be ree aa Ib. 
Micronex Standard ...... Ib. 
SOMO Bs a's sows cae Ib. 
I I og on gees ; eee 
Witco Disperso No. 1...... Ib 


Channel, Easy Processing (EPC) 


Atlantic EPC E-42........ Ib. 
Continental AA .......... Ib. 
Os eee eA heme Ib. 
Dixiedensed 77 .........., Ib. 
Kosmobile 77 ............ Ib. 
Micronex W-6 ........... Ib. 
NE ED ie... sca Ib. 
pS RES Sy Sen Ib 
witce Disperso No. 12..... Ib 


Channel, Conductive (CC) (bags) 


Dixie 5 dustless .......... Ib. 
Kosmink dustless ........ Ib. 
weneren: os eke. on oe Ib. 
oe EE EG ae ara Ib. 
ene 5 EE a Ib. 
WORE: an Vea a cee Ib. 





Furnace, Fast Extruding (FEF) (bags) 


Peet erm eer eseee 


vasianans High Modulus (HMF) (bags) 


oe Dap ae ES a 


-_ 


Furnace, Reinforcing (RF) (bags) 


Fernste, Semi-Reinforcing (SRF) (bags) 


| 
| 


ee Se a 


Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 


: Medium (MT) (bags) 


REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 
Darex Copoylmer No. 3 a 
_ X34) b. 


bese Copolymer apie . 
Durez 12687 (and 12707). Ib. —— 


ergenyaryar 
NWNNNNHNN 
NOMMnaAnnn won 


ewed tn ee eee a 
—apient a a 
dowd 


G50 Masterbatch 


ayer arae ana 
Pt et tet pet et pet 
VIN DMO woO™N 
COMMUN 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
ora Rubber 


fond pint feet fea Sas peas 
et et et ns ee 
DOD ND do to 
MWMnOUMTu 


Gilsonite, Selects (c.l.).._ ton 33.50 
Hard ane (dms.) ton 42.00 


Mineral ae, solid. 


Ceeeessesesecsreces 


Coe eres ves seeseseees 


ee ee ey 
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UTILITY FAN OR V-BELT COVERING GIMPLEX 
MACHINE FOR VARIOUS SIZES Ke. vasse wor 


| AND islet one ara | RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 


A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
e Has micro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. 
e Equipped with water tank which 
feeds water to the slotted knife and 
to the cut. 








e Has repulsion- 
induction mo- 
tor which car- 


sharpener de 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy to 
handle. 


| sy 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 
| UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY | ote kin suctine. Coe ol ential okie 
| Cudahy a including pure gum, — etc. Cuts sqrarely— 
| r) no rejects. 





Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE s ‘ - 
Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 


Long Distance Phone Call 
-Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
MILW AUKEE—SHERIDAN 4-7020 | 270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 


Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 17-5547 







































. Compatible with Buna N and GR-S types of rubber 


2. Can also be used advantageously with Natural 
Rubber and Neoprene 


3. Improves processing and molding 


4. Improves the following: ~ 

1. SYNVARITE RC Resins and Solutions 
¢ Hardness for Rubber Cements and Adhesives 
¢ Chemical Resistance ® Excellent Solvent Release 
* Toughness 2. Liquid Resins, SYNVAROL AND SYN- 
¢ Abrasion VAREN, compatible with Synthetic and 
¢ Heat Resistance Natural Latices for Cements and Ad- 
¢ Mechanical Properties hesives 


Manufacturing Phenolic, Urea and Resorcinol 
Resins for all Industries since 1939 


















DELAWARE 
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SOLVENTS 


Acetone (divd.) ........-- Ib. 
American Dipentene ....gal. 
Amsco Lactol Spirits (t.c.) gal. 
Rubber Solvent (t.c.). .gal. 
Solv : oe cosas vena gal. 
Sely B.(0.0.) cs ccexess gal. 
Special Napthalite (t.c.) gal. 
Textile Spirits (tc.) . . gal. 


cated: oo Mixed 


Le.l.) (drums) ...... Ib. 
end Rc veke geuee es gal. 
Butyl Acetate (t.c.).......Ib. 
Butyl Alcohol (t.c.)..,....Ib. 

Secondary (divd.) ...... Ib. 
Tertiary (divd.) ........ Ib. 


Carbon Bisulfide, Tech.... .lb. 
Carbon Tetrachloride ... .gal. 


OE Esk k's a wees ake 
CEN Gadsvecsdee cers 64 gal. 
CN i ie vibes sees Ib, 
Cyclohexanone ....... . «lb, 


Diacetone, Pure (dlvd. * ese ON 
Dichlorethyl Ether (dms.) Ib. 


Formal (dms.) ........ Ib. 
Dichloropentane (l.c.l.) ....Ib 
Dipentene 122 (dms.) ....gal. 
Ethyl Alcohol (t.c.)......gal. 
Ethylene Dichloride (drums, 

8 Rea Ib. 
| Geen aaa . Ib. 
weoptenmes. {66.) 20.6006. gal. 
Hexalin Cyclohexanol ... .Ib. 
Figmaned {:c.) . ccicoces gal. 


Isopropyl Alcohol, Ref. 99% 


SUUUGM cotlau vue cias gal. 


Ether, Ref. (divd.) ....Ib. 


Mesityl Oxide (divd.)..... Ib. 
Methanol (dms., divd.)...gal. 


Methyl Acetone, Syn. 


(drums, divd.) ...... gal. 
Methyl n-Amyl Ketone 
REINER hhh o0< os Ib. 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone..... Ib. 
Methyl Isobutyl Ketone 
MS bees dkdbonces Ib. 
N-5 Pentane Mix. (t.c.) gal. 
N-6 Hexanes (t.c.)....... gal. 
N-7 Hexanes (t.c.).......gal. 
Petrolene (t.c.) ......... gal. 
Picolines, Aplha, Refined. .lb. 
DE eas cw k os mad 408 Ib. 
Pyridine, Refined ........ Ib. 
OS eS Se eae Ib. 
Rubber Solvent (t.c.)....gal. 
EE CN ee vcuias sss gal. 
Skellysolve B (Hexanes) 
BM ckds ch hCh 40 evs gal. 


C (Heptanes) (t.c.)....gal. 
E (Octanes) (t.c.).....gal. 
R (Solvent Naphtha). .gal. 


DS nye ees ole as gal. 
Solvent, Crude, Light... .gal. 
Solvesso 100 (t.c.)....... gal. 
Dee: TED knee 06s tee gal. 
Sunny South Dipentene, .gal. 
Toluene (drums) ........ gal. 
2 ES ae ee od, 
Trichlorethane ........... Ib. 
Triglycol Dichloride (dms.) Ib. 
BENE vv oc BNbCKs te ve 0% Ib. 
X-7 Sp. Heptanes (t.c.). . gal. 
Xylene (drums) ........ gal. 


STABILIZING AGENTS (for Vinyl Resins) 


Eagle Be ee White 


Lithium Stearate 


hoc wd V- oe 


ee ee ee 


SUN CHECKING AGENTS 


Heliozone ‘(divd.) Pras eral 


x b. 
Beckopol 1400 (dlvd.)..... ~ 
E- 310 Resin Emulsion 


Lindol eaakial here ; 
Liquid Rubber Flux 
Pentalyn Resins (dlvd.).. 





ee. Ores +e ee 


Staybelite Esters (dlvd.). .Ib 
Super-Beckacite No. 


(dlvd.) 
T ackifier 493-49B 


— et ee 


THICKENERS (FOR LATEX) 


Betanol (drums) 





fomate Laurate (dms.).. 
Sodium Silicate 


VULCANIZING AGENTS 


ee ee ee 


c.l.) 
Insoluble Sulfur 60 


Gv. Fis siend cwt. 


WIE ais i. 63s hee DSS 5 
WMG PO Docs cc oak Baek me” Rs $s 
ya bag ss vc cekaa tun ih: 8Cte 45 

bc D  adbe hiecs coer een Ib. .42 49 


WASHING & FINISHING AGENTS 
Apcolene (t.c.) ......... gal —— - .09% 


WETTING AGENTS 


Advawet No. 10.......... Ib —— - 35 
MU A Be ere ss eb a ee lb —— - 4.18 
ON I ekg ss 0. 8-5-0 0 Ib. .40 . -43 

Aerosol OT 70% Clear....lb. .80 -- 1.00 

Agchem SA-15 (16, 18)...lb. .17 - .29 

Alrosol (dms.) .......... gal —— - .48 

Aquarex ME (dlvd.)...... Ib —— - .92 
‘Se aes lb —— -  .60 
/  g  * & eee ere Ib —— - 475 

Meee OU aes 5 cde ies ete? eee meme 
BOD ob 5060s te eek a: eee 2B 

PE COO 0 ka o's 0h cce ba ie oe eee 
WE SOR eeiginc sad nens me OOS 

pT 2 a nee: a 
os osha sae menue ee 

Rear ae rani ot 4°" lb —— -_ .22 

Semtemerse D: .... =. cegecsc ee Re ae 
ite ridviecseecKsmqkes es As Se 

OUR bs aciccnbise owen aay lb —— -  .28 

TS RE see Sno lb —— -  .70 

I hn os). os rane lb .33%- «441 
MM Beas sd oo os eves Pe Ib .59% -  .67 
MOEN “uss a9. 0-0 aoe obo tine Ib. 144% - .25 
Picci tek .y bia ae bones cleats Ib, .30%- .38 
PP sesh Us decucveweeaes Ib. 21% - .29% 

Veiaeent : iss .0<s's's ck te RKO lk. —— - 17% 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 
Acto 450 (550-W, 600, 


GIO) ivvecsticssivece Ib. 109 - .145 
Agchem SA-17 .......200. lb —— - .29 
Aquarex SMO (dlvd.)....lb. —— -_ .50 
A.S.T.M. Oil No. 1 (and 

RE epee a gal. 1.00 - 1.15 
Copper Inhibitor X-872-L..lb. ——- - 1.75 
2-Ethylhexanol (dms., 

TRE eRe ee eerie: aa. ee 
Glycerine, 88% Sap., Crude 

CRED 20 ks caw enews ma Ss 8 
MODX (tons) .......... Ib —— - .29% 
Para Resin No. 1784...... lb —— - .09% 

Wo. 2467 (ek)... csees lb —— - .04 
Wa. (S718: Ce.lid ites ints lb —— -  .04 
CUE 6s.0 bh ekeesieednccvaas lb —-— - 2.00 
Pigmented Filmite ........ lb —— - .16% 
Polyvinyl Methyl Ether ..lb. —— ~- 1.00 
Reference Fluid SR-6.. . gal. 85 - 1.00 
PW oes ieee tees ver OS ae eee rae” 
Resin No. 1226..........: Ib. .31%- .36% 
Resorcinol (dlvd.) ........ lb. —— -  .64 
NG ONE OE cds cd oy aween is so eRe 
EE co ices cabs ceuee es lb —— - .50 
TEENS SI GOL ER CTE eee: | Seer See 
Synpep N (drums)........ lb —— -  .54 
pe tS ary lb —— ~- .90 
BOR ielhn Wath ecanaucen te lb —— -  .90 
DONE Fick s ceduseccees lb .21%- .22% 
WAG. 5b bis caea pax seen gal. 2.00 - 2.50 


Vinsol Resin—Lumps ....lb. —— -  .06 
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Toa, 
yours ‘pe 





MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 
HEAVY — FOR TECHNICAL & DRUG USES 


The knowledge and experience of Carey 
Research Laboratories in using these prod- 
ucts in chemical formulations are available 
upon request. 


ng home and industry 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
BRANCHES OR DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
FLAT FACE | 
ROLL | 





For 
Rubber and 
Plastics Shops 


Designed Primarily for seaming rubber, but is also efficient 
for forming, rolling or flattening unvulcanized rubber and 
plastics. Steel roll, size I'/2” x I'/”. Heats quickly (A.C. 
or D.C.) to an effective heat level for working these 
products. Well made throughout for factory use. Has 
5/4. feet of cord, high grade, hard rubber switch, and 
combination prong plug; but this can be varied to your 
need. Write for prices. 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 


141A Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. | 
Pacific Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles | 























© ATTRACTIVE 


¢ NON-DETERIORATING 
RARE METAL 


PROOUCTS Cd. | 


ATGLEN, FPA. 











SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 


From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 



















NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS Inc 


RK O BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK 20 NY 
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Fig. 17. 
izer with quick-opening door. 
sures. Low maintenance. 


BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 


Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the development 
of the rubber industry. For over 47 years Biggs 
has furnished single-shell and jacketed vulcanizers 
both vertical and horizontal, as well as many dif- 
ferent types of devulcanizers. Biggs modern all- 
welded units with quick-opening doors are avail- 
able in all sizes for various working pressures— 
with many special features. 

Ask for our Bulletin No, 45-A 





Welded steam-jacketed, staybolt-less, horizontal vulcan- 
All sizes; various working pres- 





1007-A BANK ST. * AKRON 5, OHIO, U. S. A. 











CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 





Complete Unit 
Fully Assembled 
Hydraulic 


Operation 





High Production 


An efficient machine of simple design for 
cutting bales of crude, synthetic and re- 
claimed rubber or similar materials. Cuts 
without aid of water or other lubricant. One 
man operation—safety control. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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RATES: 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
8c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
12¢ per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 
Positions Wanted: 
$1.00 for 40 words or less; extra words, Sc each. 
Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count. 


CLASSIFIED WANT ADS 


If patie is to 


lace type is 
Display or Class: 
inch; maximum, 85 words per inch. 
All Classified Ades ane be paid in advance except for advertisers 
on contract. Send che on". 
Replies to keyed Giuadeumoeas be forwarded to advertiser without 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








te line, comet Bas eee See 
= ae tt bold is used. 
ed advertisements in ers: $10.00 per column 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 





RUBBER AND LATEX CHEMIST with eighteen years of research 
and factory experience wants to work with progressive organization in 
plant or technical sales, domestic or foreign travel. Speaks several lan- 
guages fluently. Ph.D. Good appearance and personality. Single. Ad- 
dress Box 103C, Rusper AcE. 


RUBBER AND THERMOPL ASTIC MATERIALS CHEMIST: Seven 
years’ experience in compounding rubber, synthetic rubber, and thermoplas- 
tic resins for wire and cable; two and one- -half years’ experience in latex 
compounding and processing for dipped and molded products. Prefer Chief 
Chemist with a small progressive firm. Address Box 106C, RupsBer AGE. 


COATINGS—LAMINATIONS—IMPREGNATIONS 
ADHESIVES 


Consulting Technical Director of leading company for the 
past seven years will be available shortly due to reorganiza- 
tion. Textiles, papers, and metals. Rubbers, resins, lacquers, 
and colors. 

Production or Development 
Metropolitan New York only. 
Address Box 241P, RUBBER AGE 


RUBBER CHEMIST, six years’ experience as Chief Chemist; com- 
pounding, processing mechanical rubber goods including paper mill rolls, 
medium sized plant. Age thirty-eight, married, college degrees. Would 
like management, technical superintendent, sales; '$7, 500 minimum. Address 


Box 250P, Rupper Ace. 

LATEX SPECIAL IST seeks position. Twenty years’ experience, also 
development and production control. Any location. Permanent. Address 
Box 257P, Rupper AGE. 

LATEX FOAM RUBBER CHEMIST—B.S. in Chemical Engineering. 


Experienced in development of latex foam compounds and equipment; some 
experience in GR-S production. Eastern location preferred; not essential. 
Address Box 258P, Rupper AGE. 


MATURE SCIENTIST with experience desires industrial position as 


executive, consultant, or director of research. Excellent training and refer- 
ences. Address Box 259P, Rupper AGE. 
ADHESIVE CHEMIST, B.S. _ Diversified experience in solvent and 


Administrative experi- 
RuBBeER AGE. 


etc. 
260P, 


resins, binders, 
Address Box 


latex rubber-based adsesives, 
ence. Age arosteceottense single. 


TECHNICAL SAL ES AND DEVELOPMENT. Chemical Engineer, 
twenty-eight, five years’ extensive experience in product development, sales, 
research of water emulsions and solvent solutions of synthetic, natural, re- 
claimed rubbers, vinyl polymers for adhesives, coatings, saturants, binders, 
dipped goods, desires responsible position. Address Box 261P, Rupper AGE. 


PLANT MANAGER, technic ally sy a tone aN 





trained, sales minded, eost conscious, 
aggressive, with twenty-five years of experience in molded goods of all types, 
including heels and soles, plastic molding and sheeting, tire design and 
production. Address Box 263P, Rupper AGe. 


TECHNOLOGIST. 


Compounding and factory processing. Thirty years’ 


yractical experience in general rubber working. Address Box 264P, 
UBBER AGE. 
CHEMIST, M.S., 1941. Seven years’ experience compounding and 


and all types of synthetic rubber for 
New England location with a 
Address Box 267P, Ruspper AGE. 


processing natural rubber, vinylite, 
molded, extruded, and calendered products. 
small or medium sized company aelented. 

P RODU CTION FOREMAN with fifteen years’ mill room and press room 
experience in manufacture of housewares, sponge and mechanical goods, 
desires position with small progressive firm with future. Address Box 271P, 
Russer AGe. 





} 
\ 





HOSE DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION MAN with broad _ ex- 
perience covering manufacture of braided, woven, knitted, and machine 
built hose along with extruded rubber ‘products. Well versed in op- 
eration of all hose machinery and -all type tubers. Address Box 272P, 
RusBer AGE. 

HELP WANTED 
PRESSROOM FOREMAN for sponge and solid rubber molding. Vicin- 


Must be able to take full charge. State salary expected 


ity of Chicago. 
Address Box 230W, RusBpBer AGE. 


and experience. 


RESEARCH CHEMIST wanted in mill manufacturing 
latex impregnated papers. Experience in latex compound- 
ing or paper impregnation essential. Only top quality appli- 
cants will be considered. State qualifications and minimum 
salary acceptable. Address Box 232W, RUBBER AGE. 


TECHNICAL SUPERINTENDENT for latex ‘dipping and ‘molded 
products. With established manufacturer on Eastern seaboard. Must be 
entirely familiar and have extensive experience in latex dipping and blown 
gas ball production. Good opportunity for right party. Write in detail 
past experience and salary expected. All replies will be kept confidential. 
Address Box 235W, RusBer_ AGE. 


PROCESS CHEMIST, aiitaiiid in rubber ilies and produc- 
tion of dipped items. Right man will eventually run rubber production of 
Michigan firm prominent in its field. Salary commensurate with ability. 


Our employees know of this advertisement. Address Box 256W, RuBBER 
AcE. 

‘SU PERIN TENDEN T-C HEMIST for small rubber plant. Experienced in 
compounding, production, and supervision. Address Box 262W, Rusper 
AGE. 

SALES MEN WANTED: Midwest | rubber plant, manufacturing me- 
chanical and sponge rubber products, has open territories for salesmen 


calling on the industrial trade. Commission basis. State qualifications and 
background in reply. Address Box 266W, RusBsBer AGE. 








CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
(Rubber Experience) 
top grade men for positions demanding sound ex- 
Right salaries to the right men! Confidential service. 
JUNIORS ALSO INVESTIGATE 
See! Write or wire 
GLADYS HUNTING 
CASTLE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


220 South State Street Chicago 4, Illmois 


We need 
perience. 














EQUIPMENT WANTED 





with Pumps and Accumulators, Banbury 


WANTED: 
any condition. Address Box 268F, 


Mixers, Mills, 
RuBBeER AGE. 


Hydraulic Presses, 
Calenders, Tubers, 








| WANTED 
| Machine to granulate slabs of plas- 
tic insulating materials. Capacity 
300 to 500 Lbs. per hour, 
Address Box 270E, RUBBER AGE 

















ROTEX 


RUBBER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


| s=O-~ux<m 


GRADED RUBBER WASTE 
VINYL PLASTIC SCRAP + UNVULCANIZED COMPOUNDS 


437 RIVERSIDE AVE., NEWARK 4, N. J. 
Telephone Humboldt 2-3082—8458 Cable Address: ROTEXRUB-Newark, N. J. 


37 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE RUBBER LINE 


TIRE AND TUBE SCRAP 


Office ana Ywarenouse 


a7 O0=— 








1948 
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ee ; THE LEADER DOES IT AGAIN 
We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings, and GR-S ANNOUNCING A NEW AND BETTER 


Breakdown. Frank T. Baker RuBBER PRopuCTs AND COMPOUNDING, 63 ‘ 
Arch Street, Fall River, Massachusetts. WMol, f ft f f Yo 735 
* 


SELL NOW! PRICES ARE HIGH! CHEMICALS, 











pot viguens, Bone — Oils, Worm, iacanecs An economical liquid product now 
Other Materials, Supplies, Equipment, etc. . 
SERVICE CORPORATION, 8 Beaver St., New York 5, used on every continent of the 
N. Y. globe except Australia. 

WE BUY AND SELL vinyl scra ag as i rect Low in cost — High in efficiency 
tains, handbag material, aprons, etc. Scrap for sale is strictly , 

traded. Address C. M,C. PRODUCTS, 516 Clifton Avenue, Higher Flash Point : Greater Film Strength 

Send for your sample today 


lifton, N. J. 





ae - — STONER'S INK COMPANY 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 





WANTED—Large engineering firm wishes to ac- 
quire several complete rubber plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and 























equipment, whole or in part. Personnel retained where AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
possible, strictest confidence. Address Box 1212, 1475 STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. | MANDRELS 
: | NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
SAR er eee est aay | | 868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 


Attention: Rubber Manufacturers Repreeae: = «Alsen Seq Henne. . Now. Nook 


Detroit manufacturer's agent, active in automotive | 
industry for over 20 years, would like to represent JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE 








established rubber manufacturer with capacity to | High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement 
handle automotive requirements. wire for high pressure hydraulic hose of wire 
John H. Mackay braided type. Prompt shipment. 
2970 West Grand Bivd., Detroit 2, Michigan JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
TRinity 3-9130 Worcester 1, Massachusetts 








PPPPLP PLO L OLD L DDI O POLO DODD DODO DDD OD ODO D ODDO DOOD DODO) 





COMPOUNDING FACILITIES r uniformity makes - big difference 4 
AVAILABLE —We invite your inquiries. % TURNER HALSEY ' 
PEQUANOC RUBBER COMPANY : : j 





Main Street Butler, N. J. 

















HOWE MACHINERY CO., 


en: NIEL i>, Ff f 
UE »J NEF th 
| y RE MAN FA R J i 





Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds | 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. | | 















USED ELECTRIC MOTORS 


AC, 200 HP, 440 Volts, 60 Cycle. Full 
load 580 RPM, 240 Amps. This type mo- 
tor can be used for mill line. Also DC, 
150 HP, 230 Volts. 350-900 RPM, 535 
Amps. First class shape, newly recon- 
ditioned., Just right for calender or tube 
machine, Both Westinghouse, Priced to 
sell, ~ 


Westinghouse AC motor MACHINERY DIVISION 


790 E. TALLMADGE AVENUE © AKRON 9, OHIO 
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Rebuilding 


Our 

Process Remeves 

the Element of 
‘ Risk by These Five 


important Steps: 


1. INSPECTED 

2. DISASSEMBLED 

3. REBUILT 

IZED 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants |< CysnanteeD 


L. ALBERT & SON a a Machines: 


MIXERS 

BRAKES 
OFFICES AND PLANTS pate 
TRENTON, N.J. © CHICAGO, ILL. « AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. SUSAN GRINDERS 

















REPRESENTATIVES IN 80 COUNTRIES 


RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY 


NEW — Domestic and Export — USED 
LABORATORY - PRODUCTION 


Accumulators Gears Refiners 

Boilers, H.P. Mills Rolls 

Brakes Mixers Timers 

Calenders Steam Plates Valves 

Crackers Presses Vulcanizers 

Drive Units Pumping Units Washers 
Pumps 


Complete Plants 
Piant Engineering © Reports ¢ Appraisals 


GRANT ENGINEERING CO. 


2640 Prairie Ave, Chicago 6, Illinois 














New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





- 5” . 6” - 8” - 10” - 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





LABORATORY EQUIPMENT FOR SALE: Baker-Perkins water 
cooled 4% gallon Banbury Mixer with 3 H.P. motor and Falk reducing gear, 
$1,200; Scott Tester, $400; 6” x 12” Rubber Mill and Reduction ars 
with 3 H.P. motor (200 RPM), $800; Hand Powered Steam Heated inne 
24” x 24”, with 3 H.P. Boiler and Taylor Pyrometer, we 000; Oxyge 
Bomb, including Emerson Electric Water Bath, sy DuPont Abra o 
$150; T-50 Machine, $50; Shore Durometer Type A , $35. No dealers. 
Address Box 265S, Rupper Ace. 





FOR SALE: Two new 62” Spreaders, one new 60” Measuring Machine 
and Tuber and Examining Machine; one 72” Beamer; one Butterworth 50” 
three-roll Calender; one Sheridan Press, 60” x 26” plate. Prices right for 
quick sale. Immediate shipment. Address Box 2695 RuBper AGE. 





FOR SALE: One Watson-Stillman Hydro-pneumatic Accumulator, low 
and high (3,000#) pressure, with pumps and all accessories. Four 42” x 
42” eight opening Hydraulic Presses with 24” rams, pumps, and motors; 
one 48” x 48” three opening Hydraulic Press, with four 10” rams; sev- 
eral others, various sizes. One 5’ x 24’ Vulcanizer with gr opening door. 
One Royle #% Tuber. Hydraulic Rubber Cutter. Also Mills, Calenders, 
etc. Send us your inquiries. CONSOLIDATED PRopuCTsS ComPany, Inc., 
14-19 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Tel. BArclay 7-0600. 





SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT UIPMENT—Hydraulic 
Presses: 30” x 30”, 24” ram, 700 tons; 30” x 30”, 20” ram, 1,000 tons; 
30” x 30”, 20” ram, 393 tons; 20” x 24”, 19” ram, 350 tons; 36” x 36”, 
19” ram, 425 tons; 24” x 24”, 18” ram, 382 tons; 30” x 30”, 17” ram, 
340 tons; 42” x 42”, 16” ram, 250 tons; 36” x 52”, 14” ram, 385 tons; 
36” x 36”, 12” ram, 141 tons; 24” x 26”, 10” ram, 118 tons; 20” x 20”, 
10” ram, 118 tons; 19” x 24”, 10” ram, 78 tons; 23” x 17”, 8” ram, 
75 tons; 22” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 hy 15° = 197, 2 tom,:75 tons; x 
12”, 74%” ram, 50 tons; 12” x 12”, 6%” ram, 42 tons; 8” x 9%”, as 
ram, 20 tons; 16” x 16”, 314” ram, 12 tons. Pumps: Robertson hn 
1% gal., 4,000#; Worthington Triplex 12 eal. 2,200#; Watson-Stillman 
Duplex box 1 gal., 2,500#; 4 “peggy 6 e. 4 ,000#. Laboratory Presses, 
all sizes. New Laboratory ee D. Mills. Extruders: Plastic, 
NRM 1%” and 2%” units. he he Machines: Stokes R; Colton 5 and 
5% T. Mills, Mixers, Accumulators, Vulcanizers, etc. New Dual Pump- 
ing Units, all sizes. Highest prices paid for your used machinery. Unr- 
a pemarete MacuHinery Company, 285 Hudson Street, New York 


SPECIALIZING IN 


USED MACHINERY rortx= RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 























ERIC BONWITT 11 6, DEARBORN, STREET 
| Directory of CONSULTANTS 








DAYTON CHEMICAL PRODUCTS LABORATORIES 
Adhesives, Bonding, Rubber Compositions 
West Alexandria, Ohio 





PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting bee saggy an ten product development, formulas, fschery 
plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing. 

Fairhaven, Massachusetts 





R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technolo clgit_dtvelopeen and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 


with these materials. 
PO Box 372, Akron 9, Ohio 








EDGE CUTTING Dies 


44 Years 
in St. Louis 


, 


Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohie Sts. e St. Louis 4, Missouri 


418 

















THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 


Consulting Engineers 
Industrial plant design, equipment layout, buildings, special 
machinery, services and offices designed to fit your needs. 
Plans, specifications and supervision. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt, courteous aitention. 


313-14-15 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio 
S =f, 























- FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Chemists — Engineers 
29 West 15th Street New York 11, N. Y. 


The experience of our staff plus the RUBBER and PLASTIC EQUIPMENT of our 
10-story laboratory building, which includes 2!/2-inch and 6-inch steam-heated 
mills, curing presses, and the usual a equipment can solve your 
problems. Millis may also be used on a per diem basis. 

Ask for our special booklet on ‘'Plastics and Rubber'' or Brochure #16 
“The Chemical Consultant and Your Business." 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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IT SURE IS! 


“lexas channel blacks are friendly. Their 
name implies friendship. Their high quality 
insures it. 


Our continuous desire and ability to serve 
you—our friends—will always maintain it. 


“lexar E—for EPC 
Texas M—for MPC 


Sid Kichardsoit CARBON CO. 


ORT WORTH; FEAae 335 5 MAIN, AKRON, ONTO} 
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JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Warehouse, New York Branch: 500 - 5th Ave. Office & Warehouse, 2340 E. Artesio St. 


ebeading Machines 
patly remove metal 


od from tire. 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS AKRON, OHIO 


Strict specifications! Streamlined methods and _ special 
Office & Warehouse, 14th & Converse Sts. Main Office and Plant, 790 E. Tallmadge Ave. 


equipment give A. Schulman, Inc. the edge in preparing 


fScrop Rubber the way you want it. OFFICES & PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE 
: UNITED STATES TO SERVE THE WORLD 


SCRAP TIRES AND TIRE PARTS 
EXPERTLY PREPARED FOR RECLAIMING PLANTS 


i d carcass. 
Splitting Machines preparing graded peels an 


t, 
Fl Split, te; - 
. oe Pg mmed, 
cf To. shipment to ene oe _n emerges 
7 nt, rom Schulman 
4 , balers 


mm, 
* Feady for 


Trimming light-colored carcass to elim- 
inate tread and sidewall rubber. Clean 
tire parts of any type is available. 





Wherever you are located, whatever you 

may need in Scrap Rubber, Crude 

Rubber, Hard Rubber Dust or Plastic 

Scrap — the coast to coast organization 

of A. Schulman, Inc., is equipped and , 

teady to give you efficient service. Just | 4 

call your nearest Schulman office. a ORK CITY ¢ CITY, W. J. ¢ CALIF 











is ideal for separating 


lightweight stocks 


In use for over 20 years, Linerette is a 
quality, specification sheet that provides 
a quick and easy way to separate stock 
without adhesion. Linerette preserves the 
tackiness of the stock and contains no oil 
or wax which might migrate. 


LINERETTE is furnished in any width up 
to and including 54”, in rolls of 9, 1114", 
13”, and 15” diameters; put up on 3” i. d. 
cores. The yield is approximately six 
square yards to the pound. A 9” roll con- 
tains 375 linear yards and a 15” diameter 
about 1150 linear yards. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES~—simply specify 
width desired. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue ¢ Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 
f ILLUSTRATED 
LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 


LINERETTE 


INTERLEAVING PAPER 











